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NEW JERSEY STATE ROOM 


paneling and hand-carved furniture made from wood of British Frigate 


Unique and Historic, the room is of Jacobean Period with 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there, 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light. 


Joseph Rodman Drake _ 


LAG DAY—June 14—reminds us again 
our opportunity as members of the National Soci- 
ety, Daughters of the American Revolution, to 
foster true patriotism in the display of the Flag 
of the United States of America. 


It us to which preceded the adoption of the Flag of the 
United States by the Congress on June 14, 1777. 

We should always remember with gratitude and humility that the Flag which became 
the Flag of the United States of America was won through the heroic struggles of many 
freedom loving men and women. 


Our Flag has been carried with honor by those of many origins and many lands who 
came here seeking Freedom. 

Our respect for our Flag should prompt honor and respect for all of those whose 
deeds contributed to its creation and its preservation. 

Calvin Coolidge, a President not distinguished generally by his eloquence, paid one 
of the finest tributes to the Flag of the United States of America in our history. 


Mr. Coolidge said, 

“When the people of the Colonies were defending their liberties against the might 
of kings, they chose their banner from the design set in the firmament through all 
eternity. 

“The flags of the great empires of that day are gone, but the Stars and Stripes re- 
main. It pictures the vision of a people whose eyes were turned to the rising dawn. 
It represents the hope of a father for his posterity. It was never flaunted for the glory 
of royalty, but to be born under it is to be a child of a king and to establish a home 
under it is to be the founder of a royal house. Alone of all flags it expresses the 
sovereignty of the people which endures when all else passes away. 

“Speaking with their voice it has the sanctity of revelation. He who lives under it 
and is loyal to it is loyal to truth and justice everywhere. He who lives under it and is 
disloyal to it is a traitor to the human race everywhere. What could be saved if the 
Flag of the American nation were to perish?” 

As Daughters we want all of our children to love the Flag. It should be our great 
ambition to see the Flag of the United States of America flying from the top of every 
schoo'house in the nation. 

Let there be no home without its Flag. It is our priviledge to display the o 
the United States of America on June 14. 


President General, D. A. R. 
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This needlepoint fire screen in the New York Room was done by Sarah Louise 
Bross in 1850 when she was 11 years old. She married Dr. Francis M. Lorette ( 
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Sixty-si -sixth 


The 


HE Sixty sixth Continents Congress of 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held Monday, 
April 15 through Friday, April 19, 1957. 
However, the full impetus of events to 
come, for the great gathering of women 
who were representing the more than 
184,000 members, was definitely present 
on Sunday, April 14 which was Palm 
Sunday. Washington was on that day a 
city of pomp, splendor and triumph even 
as Palm Sunday was in the Biblical days. 
Church going was definitely in evidence— 
it was re-assuring that in the press and 
confusion of modern times, here was a 
great cross section of American people 
who were turning to God on this glorious 
day. Very near to the Mayflower Hotel is 
the National Presbyterian Church—the 
Church of the President of the United 
States. A long line of people was waiting 
to enter. Such lines were the usual sight 
in front of other churches. The Washing- 
ton Cathedral, where your writer wor- 
shiped, was resplendent with vast throngs 
of people who were there to join in singing 
“Ride on! Ride on in Majesty!”, to be led 
in the offering of prayers, and to receive 
the Palms which had been blessed by the 
Dean. It was indeed a day of “Hosannas 
to the Son of David.” 

Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, the 23rd Pres- 
ident General, presided over the Continen- 
tal Congress which had for its theme “Our 
Goodly Heritage” and was also the keynote 
theme for her brilliant address on Monday 
evening at the opening session. When the 
great silk Flag with its measurements of 
12 x 18 feet floated over Mrs. Groves as 
she passed under it, it was being unfurled 
over the eleventh President General in an 
unbroken line which includes the ten 
Honorary Presidents General immediately 
preceding her. 

The Processional on the opening night 
entered to the martial strains of the United 
States Marine Bead with canals Albert 


Continental 


_ National Chairman, Press Relations Committee 


Mrs. Thomas Burchett, 


F. The President Gen. 
eral and National Officers escorted by 
Pages with Flags of the many states 
entered. 

The Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, Th. D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Virginia 
Theological Seminary, gave the Invoca- 
tion; the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America was led 
by Mrs. William Louis Ainsworth, Regis- 
trar General, and the American’s Creed was 
led by Mr. William Tyler Page, Jr. The 
National Anthem was led by Mrs. George 
Frederick Emrick, Vice Chairman of the 
Congress Program Committee. 

A message was read from the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President of the 
United States of America. His cordial 
greeting is quoted in part as follows: “As 
you gather in the Nation’s Capital, you 
view again evidence of our country’s 
grandeur and vitality. These great public 
buildings and monuments are no sudden 
growth. They are the result of efforts and 
sacrifices of our founding fathers and of 
generations of Americans who have pre- 
ceded us. Now the responsibility for prog- 
ress belongs to us. We must continue to 
advance the causes of freedom, honor and 
service for the good of our whole country 
and the hope of a free world.” 

Other greetings were brought by Mr. 
Robert E. McLaughlin, President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; Mr. Eugene P. Carver, Jr., President 
General, National Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and Mrs. E. Stewart 
James, National President, National So- 
ciety, Children of the American Revolution. 
Mr. Robert Carroll Barr, National Presi- 
dent of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution, with Lester Otis Weison, Jr., Color 
Bearer, brought greetings. Tiny tots in 
costume who were Allene Wilson Phillips, 
and Eloise Osbourne Phillips of the Daniel 
Sanford Society, Missouri, and grand- 
daughters of the President General, and 


se 
he 


- William Bruce Wingo, Old Cannon Ball 
Society, Virginia, presented nose-gays to 
_ the President General. 

_ The Cabinet officers were all present and 
_ included the following: Mrs. Frederic A. 
Groves, the President General; Mrs. Robert 
M. Beak, First Vice President General; 
Mrs. Bruce Livingston Canaga, Chaplain 


2 General; Mrs. Harold E. Erb, Recording 


Secretary General; Mrs. Herbert Patterson, 
Corresponding Secretary General; Mrs. 
Frank Garland Trau, Organizing Secretary 
General; Miss Faustine Treasurer 
_ General; Mrs. William Louis Ainsworth, 
_ Registrar General; Mrs. Lowell E. Bur- 
nelle, Historian General; Mrs. Leroy Fogg 
_ Hussey, Librarian General; Mrs. Ralph W. 
_ Newland, Curator General and Mrs. Her- 
_ bert C. Parker, Reporter General to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Vice Presidents General who were pres- 
ent were Mrs. Ashmead White, Mrs. Roy 
- Valentine Shrewder, Mrs. Albert J. Ras- 
_ mussen, Mrs. Earl Melvin Hale, Mrs. 
_ Thomas Earle Stribling, Mrs. Charles A. 
_ Christin, Mrs. Thomas Brandon, Mrs. 
_ Loretta Grim Thomas, Mrs. Herbert Ral- 
_ ston Hill, Mrs. George Albert Kernodle, 
Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, Mrs. James D. 
_ Skinner, Mrs. Marshall H. Bixler, Mrs. 
Herbert D. Forrest, Mrs. Sam Stanley Clay, 
Mrs. Donald Speare Arnold, Mrs. Palmer 
Martin Way, and Mrs. Donald Bennett 
_ Adams. Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., Hon- 
_ orary Vice President General, who had 
served as President General from 1938 to 
_ 1941 spoke in recognition of the ten living 
Honorary Presidents General, the first of 
whom took office thirty-one years ago. 
_ Often her address was sparked with humor, 
_ but there was always a tone of great ac- 
- complishment which included the building 
_ of Constitution Hall and the Administra- 
tion Building. These living Honorary 
. Presidents General in continuing succes- 
_ sion included Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau 
and Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, who 
__ were absent, and present were Mrs. Russell 
_ William Magna, Mrs. William A. Becker, 

_ Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., Mrs. William 
__H. Pouch, Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, Mrs. 
- Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Mrs. James B. Patton 
and Miss Gertrude S. Carraway. 

_ The resplendent Processional on the 
opening night entered to the martial strains 
of the United States Marine Band. 
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The Honorable Richard B. Russell, 
United States Senator from Georgia, and 
the Honorable William F. Knowland, 
United States Senator from California, 
were guest speakers on the opening night. 

Senator Russell spoke on “The Land- 
marks We Defend.” He commended the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for 
their upholding of the Constitution as a 
sacred document and declared that the 
system with its rights and liberties has 
brought great blessings to the American 
people. He opposed undue concentration 
of power. He referred to the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments to the Constitution, 
which are designed to limit the powers of 
the Federal Government and to protect the 
rights of the States and the people. Senator 
Knowland in his remarks discussed the 
Hungarian situation and declared that 
sooner or later there will be another 
Hungary and said he “Will the free world 
be better prepared to strike a blow for 
freedom?” He deplored the talking of 
delegates in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations while freedom was being 
strangled in Hungary. He drew comparison 
between the American Revolution and the 
Hungarian Revolt remarking that no out- 
sider can win and hold independence for 
a country in national conflict. 

A program of special music for the 
opening night was given by Gloria Gar- 
gani, Soprano, accompanied by Marian W. 
Van Slyke. 

To Mrs. Ashmead White, Congress Pro- 
gram Committee Chairman, and to Mrs. 
Joseph B. Paul and Mrs. George F. Emrick, 
the Vice Chairmen, go praise and gratitude 
for the splendid program. Mrs. James 
Shera Montgomery and Mrs. M. S. Tor- 
mohlen were organists. Other musicians 
who appeared in programs were as follows: 
Lee Meredith, Soprano, Paul Higonbotham, 
accompanist; S. F. C. George Myers, 
Bugler, United States Army Band; the 
United States Navy Band with Commander 
Charles Brendler, Leader and W. 0/3 
Anthony Mitchell, Conductor; Frank Tif- 
fany of the United States Navy Band; the 
United States Navy Band; Major Hugh 
Curry, Leader, United States Army Band; 
the United States Army Chorus with Capt. 
Barry Drewes, Director; Sergeant Paul 
Lyddon, Accompanist, and Charles O. 


- Wood Sp./2, Announcer. Dr. Frederick 
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Brown Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, and Canon Frederick H. 
Arterton, College of Preachers, Washing- 
ton Cathedral, assisted with Devotionals. 

“The Declaration of Independence” was 
read by the Reverend Samuel J. Holt, First 
Presbyterian Society and Church, Seneca 
Falls, New York. 


On Good Friday morning the Reverend 
Clifford L. Stanley again appeared on the 
platform to deliver a soul inspiring address 
entitled “This Nation Under God.” 

Others who led in the singing of the 
National Anthem at various times were as 
follows: Mrs. Marvin L. Reynolds, Na- 
tional Chairman, American Music Com- 
mittee; Miss Thelma LeBar Brown, Mem- 
ber, Platform Committee; Mrs. Donald 
Bennett Adams, Vice President General; 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, Honorary Na- 
tional President, Children of the American 
Revolution. 

Mrs. Loretta Grim Thomas, National 
Chairman of Americanism and D.A.R. 
Manual for Citizenship Committee, and 
Captain Richard Blackburn Black, United 
States Navy, led in the American’s Creed, 
at the Tuesday sessions. 

Others who led in the reciting of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America were Mrs. George 
O. Vosburgh, National Vice Chairman, The 
Flag of the United States of America Com- 
mittee; Col. Thurston H. Baxter of the 
United States Air Force; Mrs. Herbert 
D. Forrest, Vice President General; Mrs. 
Robert M. Beak, First Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. J. Leonard McKee, Ohio State 
Chairman of The Flag of the United States 
of America Committee; Mrs. Roy Valen- 
tine Shrewder, Vice President General and 
Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling, Vice Presi- 
dent General. 


Preceding the Continental Congress on 
Sunday, April fourteenth an impressive 
Memorial Service was held in Constitution 
Hall when the 3348 deceased members of 
the past year were held in loving remem- 
brance. Annabelle Hoge sang at that serv- 
ice. T/Sgt. Claude R. Pedicord, Harpist, 
played “Largo” by Handel and “La Priere” 
by Hasselmann. Tributes were paid to the 
three deceased charter members by Mrs. 


’ John Morrison Kerr, to the four deceased 


Past National Officers by Mrs. Arthur 


Rowbotham, to the one deceased State 


Regent by Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow 
and to the ten deceased Past Regents by 
Mrs. O. George Cook. Immediately after 
the close of the Memorial Service the 
President General placed a wreath upon 
the Founders’ Memorial Monument. 
Wreaths had been placed earlier in the day 
at the Tomb of America’s Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington National Cemetery and at 
the Tombs of George and Martha Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon. Mrs. Bruce L. 
Canaga, Chaplain General, presided at the 
Memorial Service. 

The grounds of Memorial Continental 
Hall, Constitution Hall and the Adminis- 
tration Building were very beautiful in- 
deed at this session of the Continental 
Congress, with new plantings of ligustrum 
hedge, azalea plants and yew shrubs. Mrs. 
Groves, the President General, with her 
innate love of the perpetual beauty of fine 
planting, announced the beautification of 
the grounds as one of the early objectives 
of the present administration. 

The President General’s Reception Room 
has received a beautiful gold framed 
mirror, a gift of The Missouri Society 
honoring Mrs. Groves, their distinguished 
member. 

It was a high moment of interest when 
the Motion Pictures Awards were made. 
The award for the best children’s film 
went to Warner Brothers Pictures Cor- 
poration for the production of “Goodby 
My Lady,” and was received by Mr. George 
Dorsey, representative of Mr. William A. 
Wellman, the Director. The award for the 
best patriotic film went to Paramount 
.Pictures Inc. for the production of “The 
Ten Commandments.” Cecil B. DeMille, 
Producer and Director, and was received 
by Charlton Heston who played the part 
of Moses in “The Ten Commandments.” 

Other splendid speakers who delivered 
addresses were the following: Mrs. Ray 
Laverne Erb, National Chairman, National 
Defense Committee, spoke on the subject 
“Be Ye Faithful” at the National Defense 
Meeting; the Honorable William E. Jenner, 
Indiana, spoke on “The Tower of Babel”; 
Mrs. Agnes Beaton, Director Women’s 
Division, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
spoke on “An Appeal to Women”; the 
Honorable August E. Johansen, Member, 
U. S. House of Representatives from Mich- 
igan, discussed “Federal Aid to Educa- 
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tion”; “Patriotism” was the subject of the 
address of Mr. Robert C. Hill, Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Congres- 
sional Relations; Mr. Ralph H. Cain, 
Superintendent, and Mr. James W. Win- 
chester, graduate of Tamassee D.A.R. 
School, and Mr. John P. Tyson, Executive 
Secretary, and Mr. Clinton O. Clay, grad- 
uate of Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School 
spoke of their respective Schools; “Our 
Immigration System—a First Line of De- 
fense” was the subject of an address by 
Mr. Richard Arens, Director, House Un- 
American Activities Committee; “The 
Challenge to Modern Women” was dis- 
cussed by Judge Beatrice Hancock Mul- 
laney, Probate Court, Bristol County, 
Massachusetts; “Some Essentials of Air 
Power” was the subject of an address by 
Major General Jacob E. Smart, Assistant 
Vice Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force; “The Lessons of the Hungarian 
Road” was discussed by Constantine Boldy- 
reff, Former Head of the Russian Depart- 
ment, School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University. 

Regents’ night on Wednesday offered a 
resume of the work of the entire year, 
given by the faithful and dedicated State 
Regents whose reports indicated much 
work well done by the members every- 
where. 

Elected to the offices of Vice Presidents 
General were Mrs. Robert H. Humphrey, 
of Swainsboro, Georgia; Mrs. Arthur L. 
Allen of Pueblo, Colorado; Mrs. William 
E. Hicks of Shreveport, Louisiana; Mrs. 
William McClaugherty of Bluefield, West 
Virginia; Mrs. Harold Foor Machlan of 
Coral Gables, Florida; Mrs. Edwin F. 
Abels of Lawrence, Kansas, and Miss Ruth 
Stayton Massey of Osceola, Arkansas. 
Resolutions adopted by the 66th Con- 
tinental Congress were on the following 
topics: Appreciation to the President and 
to Mrs. Eisenhower; dedication to prin- 
ciples of Our Goodly Heritage, F. B. I. 
Commendation, Treaty Force or Interna- 
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October Board 


October 14—Executive committee meets at 9:30 a.m. 

3 October 15—National Chairmen’s Forum at 10 a.m. 
if State Regent’s meeting at 2 p.m. 

: National Board Dinner—7 p.m. 

October 16—National Board meeting at 9:30 a.m. 

October 17—25 Approved Schools Bus Tour. 


tional Agreement in Conflict with Constitu- 
tion of United States, Socialized Medicine, 
Genocide Convention, Human Rights Cove- 
nant, American History in Public Schools, 
Patriotic Guidance for Youth, February 
designated as American History Month, 
United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (U.N.E.S.C.O.), In- 
ternational Labor Organization, United 
Nations Emergency Force, Antarctia, Mo- 
tion Pictures, Radio, Television, Comic 
Books, Patriotic Advertising, Usurpation 
of Constitution Powers, Civil Rights, Fed- 
eral Budget, Government in Business, 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Water 
Conservation, Registration of Fire Arms, 
Flag of United States of America, Traffic 
Safety, James Monroe Bicentennial in year 
of 1958, Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, States Rights, International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Federal Aid to School 
Construction, Basic Education, Loyalty 
Oath, Holidays, Communism in_ the 
Churches, Crusade for Christian Freedom. 

On Friday night the brilliant Continen- 
tal Congress Banquet was held at the May- 
flower Hotel. The United States Marine 
Band Orchestra with T/Sgt. William Jones, 
Baritone, Soloist and S/Sgt. Anthony 
Matarrese, accompanist, supplied a full 
program of delightful music. The parade 
of ices was gay, as always. The address 
of the evening was entitled “Ropes of 
Gold” and was given by Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, Consultant and Lecturer for 
General Motors. 

The reports of all Cabinet Officers, of all 
State Regents of all National Chairmen 
and of others who contributed to the pro- 
gram interest of the Continental Congress 
indicated that a year of most excellent 
D.A.R. work is now a matter of record. 
With new visions and new challenges the 
members have returned to their homes and 
to their chapters with a fixed goal upon 
great accomplishments yet to come in the 
broad and expansive field of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for historic, 
patriotic and educational work, = 
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Baccs SQUARE has always been one 
of the chief features of Utica, N. Y. The 
shallows in the Mohawk offered a ford at 
low water and a ferry at other times, for 
the trails to and from the north, trod by 
Indians and pioneers. In due season a 
bridge was built. Thus a center was fixed 
for the roads, laid out from Albany to the 
west and a detour to the southwest. The 
chief route for the east was on the north 
side of the Mohawk to this crossing, but 
on the south side also was a road which 
became Main Street, as the way to the 
west was Whitesboro Street and that to 
the Genesee country at the southwest took 
the name of Genesee Street. The meeting 
of these roads formed an open space at 
the northeast corner of which Moses Bagg, 
the first, set up a blacksmith shop and 
added a tavern. Thus the corner gained 
the title of Bagg’s Square. The figure of 
the open ground was rather a parallelo- 
gram with its longest lines running east 
and west, but in the process of building 
the western boundry was carried inward 
near the river and the result was sort of a 
triangle which was yet called Bagg Square. 

The land on the east side was part of 
the farm of Joseph Ballou, leased from 
Rutger Bleeker, while the earliest maps 
assign Peter Brinckerhoff as also an owner. 

The original Bagg’s Hotel is spoken of 
by Mr. M. M. Bagg (this in 1910) the 
historian of Utica and grandson of the in- 
keeper, as a log structure, or a shanty of 
hemlock boards nailed to the tree stumps, 
but a two-story wooden building was soon 
put up to meet the demands of travelers. 
Moses Bagg’ 2nd succeeded his father in 
control of the Hotel and on the same site 
began to erect a brick edifice about 1810. 
The work was done in sections, but by 1815 
the new structure of three handsome stories 
and basement was complete and became 
noted as a hostelry establishing the reputa- 
tion which lasted through the years. 

The square was long a verdant sward, 
like the usual village green. Across it 


paths developed into roadways and far 
into the century cobbles covered the na- 
tive soil. 

Business gathered here as well as homes. 
John Post built the first frame house in 
the village on the west side of the square, 
where also a public market was maintained 
for ten to fifteen years, but which lost 
favor and was moved a block away. 

The 1829 village directory tells who 
dwelt and traded on the square. Two con- 
siderable groceries were on the west side. 
There also were leather, drug, tin, furni- 
ture and other establishments. Some mer- 
chants had living quarters connected with 
their stores. Several business men boarded 
in the hotel or in a house opposite. 

The stage lines began in 1795 and ran 
from Whitesboro, (on the West) to Al- 
bany, but soon Utica was the western ter- 
minus and the line ran to Syracuse with 
offices in Bagg’s Hotel and with Bagg’s 
Square the main station. North and south 
routes followed. The arrival and departure 
of the coaches were the events of the day, 
even after the village was chartered a city 
in 1798. 

Midway on the square on the North line 
of Main Street stood the town pump with 
its long handle, popular with loiterers and 
incomers alike. A tall liberty pole rose 
nearby on which the National colors floated 
on the Fourth of July and when they were 
raised on the eve, the sign was accepted 
for the holiday to begin and the urchins 
to fire their crackers and cannon. 

The open space was convenient for small 
shows. Peter Collins, one of the few 
colored men, drew the local crowd to see 
him tame and train horses, for he was a 
forerunner of Rainey and his tricks remain 
a tradition. The square was sometimes 
called the haymarket for here the farmers 
stood with their wagons loaded with hay 
or cordwood seeking buyers. 

At the western side of the Bridge the 
Baptists. found their Jordan, in which to 
immerse converts. 
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When the Erie Canal was opened for 
traffic in 1825 a rival center of activity 
to Bagg Square entered into competition. 
Population and business moved in that 
direction. But river and canal were not 
far apart, and Bagg Square held its wid 
macy in the growing town. 


The Railroad Arrives 


The Utica and Schenectady Railroad 
was chartered in 1833. Work was begun 
the next year and opened for traffic in 
1836. The western terminus was where 
the N. Y. Central Station now is. The 
coming of its trains, followed in time by 
the railroad to Syracuse and in course of 
time to the north and then to the south, 
wrought a change in Bagg Square. From 
a rural “corners” it became a city plaza 
in a small way. Travel turned from the 
stages to the cars and more hotel accom- 
modations were needed. On the site ad- 
joining Baggs Hotel the Bleeker house was 
built of brick and ready for guests in 
1841, offering enlarged and improved at- 
tractions and was practically added to 
Bagg Hotel under the same management. 

All famous visitors were guests at Bagg 
Hotel and looked upon the Square. The 
U.S. Courts drew distinguished lawyers to 
their terms. These included at an early 
day Vice President Aaron Burr. President 
John Quincy Adams came in his prime. 
Daniel Webster honored the place with his 
presence. Henry Clay was received with 
acclaim when he visited and journeyed to 
Saquoit Valley, where a village was named 
for him. 

Crowds assembled in 1852 to greet Louis 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot leader, who 
delivered an eloquent address in Roth’s 
Theatre. In the fateful year 1861 the 
journey of Mr. Lincoln from Springfield, 
Ill. to Washington to take up the hard 
tasks of the Presidency, was watched with 
intense anxiety for his personal safety. 
In Utica a reception Committee bade him 
God-speed at the train on February 18th 
and Mr. Lincoln made a few remarks from 
the rear platform of the train. On April 
26th, 1865 his remains passed westward, 
by Railroad, escorted by a Committee of 
Uticans who joined the party of mourners. 
On both occasions crowds gathered in 
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Bagg’s to honor the great Presi- 
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When Confederate guns were fired on 
Fort Sumter, here, as all over the land, 
patriotism called men to arms. Recruiting 
was active and Bagg Square echoed with 
martial music and the voices of soldiers 
going to war. On April 24 the Utica Citi- 
zens’ Corps started for the front to become 
the nucleus of the Fourteenth Regiment of 
New York Volunteers. 

Andrew Johnson came to Utica in 1866. 
Bagg Hotel was headquarters for political 
leaders attending State Conventions here 
and the notabilities of all parties took their 
turn at the front of the stage. The walls 
of the dining room, if they could speak, 
could release much eloquence on many 
topics, from imported as well as local 
orators. 

The railroad helped much to make 
Bagg Square all it has been and now the 
new station will add its modern features 
to the public center. Not without a strug- 
gle was the terminus of the railroad from 
Schenectady fixed on the bank of the river, 
for strong interests tried hard to have the 
tracks enter the city along the line of 
Bleeker Street. The champions of the rail- 
road along the Mohawk proved winners 
and Bagg Square was not only the point of 
union for the lines east and west, but 
later for the roads north and south. 

Alfred Churchill became assistant to 
Bagg in 1827 and then a partner. When 
a company bought the property in 1836 
he took control and kept it until he died 
in 1863. His manners were those of a 
banker or preacher not of a caterer, but 
he shirked none of the cares of a hotel 
while he was a useful, reputable and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. In the succeeding 5 
years the managers were G. C. Churchill, 
then A. J. Southworth, who after 2 years 
took D. McClosky as partner. They gave 
way in 1870 to Thomas R. Proctor and Co. 
followed by Proctor and Chamberlain until 
in 1878 Mr. Proctor was sole master and 
owner. He showed special capacity in the 
vocation and gained a wide acquaintance 
among public men and won hosts of 
friends. He was thus able to bring to 
Utica many public gatherings which, but 
for his influence, would have gone else- 
where. (Note:—His home and his broth- 
ers home form property which now is 
called Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
where our Oneida Chapter meetings are 
held.) When he withdrew from immediate 
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control in 1891 D. M. Johnson took over 
management. The Hotel remained, while 
the glory of the square is of the past, a 
memory which the years will brighten and 
hold fast, marked by incidents, conditions 
and persons that can never be witnessed 


here again. 


A Distinguished Past 


Within the hospitable walls of Bagg’s 
Hotel men whose names are emblazoned 
on the world’s scroll of fame once dwelt 
as guests. The famous hostelry has housed 
persons of royal rank and nobles whose 
lineage may be traced back through a 
score or more of generations. It has wel- 
comed men of letters and men of the 
sword, personages distinguished in dra- 
matic art and politics, poets, patriots and 
jurists. 

One of the first of these distinguished 
visitors to stop at Bagg Hotel was Thomas 
Moore whose fame is inseparable from 
his Irish melodies and the inimitable Lalla 
Rookh. It was he who sang: 

“From rise of day to set of sun 
I’ve seen the mighty Mohawk run.” 
After him in 1825 came General Lafayette 
who had years before consecrated his 
sword to American Independence and 
whom the infant nation honored during 
his visit as it seldom honored a guest. 

A frequent visitor was Joseph Bonapart, 
at one time King of Spain and brother of 
Napoleon, who came to this country after 
Napoleon’s defeat and purchased large 
property interests in Jefferson County, 
N. Y. and also in New Jersey. In his trips 
between Bordentown, N. J. and Jefferson 
County the ex-King stopped at Bagg Hotel 
and with the aid of a French cook managed 
to have dishes devised suitable to his cul- 
tivated tastes. 

Another frequent visitor was Aaron 
Burr, 3rd Vice-President of U. S., soldier, 
statesman and lawyer, who wrecked his 
political career by his duel with Alexander 
Hamilton, whom he mortally wounded. 

In 1844 Henry Clay, 7 years later Kos- 
suth. The following year General Winfield 
Scott of Mexican War fame. The next 
most important guest was Prince Albert 
Edward, later King of England, who with 
the Duke of Newcastle and a large suite 
of nobles passed through Utica in 1860 on 
his way to Niagara Falls. — 


way to Washington to be installed, stayed 
at Bagg Hotel long enough to address the 
crowd which gathered to see him. A few 
years later in 1866 President Andrew 
Jackson accompanied by Gen. U. S. Grant 
and William H. Seward, Sec. of State 
made a speech from the Hotel porch. 

Two distinguished men of letters were 
guests, Washington Irving, and Charles 
Dickens. Chester A. Arthur was here in 
1875, also Gov. John T. Hoffman. Gen. 
James A. Garfield 1880, James G. Blaine 
1884, Grover Cleveland, David Bennett 
Hill, Gov. Rosewell P. Flower, Samuel 
Tilden, 

In 1865 the Army of the Cumberland 
held its reunion here which brought Gen. 
U. S. Grant, then President, Henry Wilson, 
Vice Pres., Gen. Wm. Tecumseh Sherman, 
Gen. Jos. Hooker and Gen. Wm. P. Rose- 
crans. 

Many celebrities inscribed their names 
upon the Hotel blotter. 


Oneida Chapter’s Home 


In July 1932 Mrs. Thomas R. Proctor 
assisted the unemployment problem by 
foreclosing a mortgage she held on famous 
old Bagg Hotel, of which her husband had 
been proprietor, but which was now badly 
run down and she ordered the building 
torn down, the work to be done entirely 
by the unemployed. After the building 
was razed the grounds were landscaped 
and a small stone building erected at a 
cost of $10,000.00 to house Hotel Bagg 
records. The building is surmounted by a 
bronze eagle made by Tiffany, N. Y. Un- 
fortunately after the building was com- 


(Continued on page 722) 
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EFORE the first World War, many 
prominent voices warned that another 
armed conflict would destroy Western cul- 
ture. Before the second, numerous states- 
men and private citizens—both in the free 
world and the Axis countries—said that 
another war would wipe out civilization. 
Now the prophets of doom are predicting 
that another major war will mean the 
end of mankind. 

Among a free people such talk is in- 
finitely more dangerous than in a totali- 
tarian country. Under dictatorship, the 
party line can reverse itself from one day 
to the next, and the police-state machinery 
can liquidate the opposition. But in our 
society, where public opinion is so im- 
portant, pacifist propaganda is the most 
valuable ally of our enemies. For if the 
pacifists can convince enough of us that 
the very outbreak of war means our de- 
struction, they will have won for our en- 
emies the major battle: the elimination of 
our will to fight. 

A nation’s defensive potential is the 
product of its will to fight and its capac- 
ity to produce for war. New super-weap- 
ons are always directed mainly against 
morale. Naval blockades, submarine war- 
fare, poison gas and aerial bombardment 
were all much more damaging to morale 
than to warmaking potential. The atomic 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki were equal in destructive force only 
to twenty-ton blockbusters of the type often 
used against German cities. Yet they de- 
cided the Japanese—already thinking of 
capitulating—upon immediate surrender. 
There is a limit to physical destructive- 
ness. The only absolute in warfare is the 
concession of defeat. The hydrogen fusion- 
bomb does not alter that basic fact. 

What gives the new super-bomb its spe- 
cial importance is that it further revolu- 
tionizes traditional concepts of warfare. 
Since offense and defense have tradition- 
ally moved on the ground, it had generally 
been assumed (with Clausewitz) that de- 
fense was the inherently stronger form of 
action. The airplane, which made possible 


Pacifism and the Atomic Bomb’ 


Hans Karl Gunther 


“vertical” instead of “horizontal” attack, 
upset that theory. No longer was it true 
that defense on a linear front could safe- 
guard a country from destruction, for 
enemy airplanes could carry their bomb- 
loads into its hinterland. But the major 
damage—even in Germany, where destruc- 
tion from the air was worst—has usually 
been done by ground forces. And the 
only reason for the great destruction from 
the air in Germany was that the German 
Air Force had been eliminated from the 
skies and the Allies could send tremendous 
numbers of sorties against the German 
industrial cities. 


H-Bomb Destruction 


The hydrogen bomb introduces still an- 
other factor. At least over a limited area, 
it achieves complete destruction. During 
World War II many a factory was bombed, 
the rubble cleared away, the damaged ma- 
chinery repaired and production resumed. 
Even a direct hit often did not raze a single 
building. But the H-bomb pulverizes the 
immediate area of its explosion. Destruc- 
tion wrought by H-bombs, therefore, will 
never be a matter of degree, as was that 
wrought by conventional bombs. A single 
super-bomb will do a complete job. Fur- 
thermore, it used to be said that not more 
than 25 per cent of an attacking force of 
planes were ever shot down. Even if the 
percentage should be greatly increased 
with modern radio-guided devices, it is 
unlikely that such absolute destruction far 
behind the lines could be prevented. In- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, of course, 
would make 100 per cent interception al- 
most impossible. At least there is no de- 
vice known so far which could prevent a 
large number of supersonic rockets from 
reaching their targets. 

Since each side in the cold war has long- 
range bombers that could deliver bombs 
to the other, and since both are working 
on intercontinental ballistic missiles, it is 
therefore predicted that a hot war would 
be initiated by large-scale destruction. The 
pertinent questions are: 1) whether the 
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damage will be so great as to paralyze the 
whole country; 2) whether recovery will 
be possible; 3) whether civilian morale 
will hold up sufficiently for the country to 
survive. 

An analysis of existing test data would 
suggest that popular fears have exaggerated 
the real menace. Although it would be 
foolish not to face the fact that any city 
may now be annihilated by a few bombs, 
it would be a tragic mistake to believe that 
atomic attack would spell doom for a 
country of 3,000,000 square miles. Un- 
precedented damage might be wrought, but 
it would constitute a death blow only if 
the nation surrerdered its faith in victory. 

The Hiroshima-Nagasaki bombs had a 
maximal radius of a half-mile of complete 
destruction. Larger A-bombs have since 
been made, and reports on them have 
frightened the public with astronomical 
figures of TNT-equivalents. But the de- 
structive power of the bomb does not in- 
crease in the same ratio as the TNT-equiv- 
alent. According to the 1953 report of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, a 
bomb ten times as potent as that dropped 
on Hiroshima has a total destructive radius 
of 1.1 miles; one fifty times as powerful 
(equivalent to 1,000,000 tons of TNT), a 
radius of 1.8 miles. Since official state- 
ments indicate that the existing H-bombs 
have TNT-equivalents of “several million 
tons,” a destructive radius of two to three 
miles may be assumed. Partial damage 
will be more far-reaching, though it rap- 
idly becomes less lethal with increasing 
distance from the explosion’s center. 

A string of the latest bombs (or mis- 
siles), if properly placed, could no doubt 
destroy the larger part of most cities. If 
dropped with expert precision and some 
extravagance, it might eliminate a whole 
section of the country from the war effort 
and make it dependent on immediate re- 
lief from the rest. No “area-buster” of the 
type often rumored exists as yet; nor is it 
likely to exist. A small country, such as 
several of our European allies, might be 
knocked out of the war overnight by a 
surprise attack. But the United States— 
and the USSR—still possess the most ef- 
fective defense: that of depth. So do India 
and China, two potentially first-rate pow- 
ers. Large countries such as these cannot 


feasibly be covered by H-bomb attack, 
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though they can be hurt, and if unprepared 
might be paralyzed. 


The concept of defense in depth is only 
partly obviated by the realities of fall-out 
publicized during recent years. Fall-out 
is determined not only by the size of the 
explosion, but also by wind and weather, 
and its intensity is dissipated into innocu- 
ousness as distance from the explosion in- 
creases. It would be an unlikely misfor- 
tune if the force and direction of all winds 
at all air levels were to provide optimum 
conditions for maximum injurious fall-out 
at even one point of attack. Moreover, the 
enemy could probably not calculate fall- 
out conditions well enough to time his at- 
tack accordingly. The greatest importance 
of fall-out will lie in the reaction of the 
civilian population, for its unpredicability 
can easily make it the source of panic. 


«Af the USSR Were Bombed 


The USSR is in a much worse situation 
with regard to H-bomb warfare than the 
United States. The destruction of its in- 
dustrial cities would give power back to 
that arch-enemy of Bolshevism, the Russian 
peasant. Industries in the Soviet Union, 
in spite of their much-heralded decentrali- 
zation, are still concentrated in a few 
regions: the Moscow area, the Southern 
Urals, the Donetz Basin, the trans-Baikal 
region, and the newly-constructed centers 
on the central Asiatic plateau. Incapacita- 
tion of these areas, and the paralysis of a 
few key railroads, would leave Russian 
leaders with only a primitive economy, 
fighting against tremendous distances and 
popular discontent. In the United States, 
the existence of small industrial establish- 
ments in many small and medium-sized 
cities would make it possible for the Amer- 
ican people to reconstruct their economy 
even if every one of their great population 
centers were to be eliminated. The vast 
stock of transport vehicles and dense net- 
work of roads would soon overcome the 
loss of segments of the transport network. 
The wide dissemination of a great body 
of knowledge of machines and technical 
implements is perhaps the nation’s most 
valuable resource. Moreover, since de- 
mocracy is at least as much at home in 
the country as in the city, there would be 
no political stresses comparable to those 
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short, on all points of war potential in 
which America is strong, the USSR lags 
behind. Communism is favored only by its 
tight peacetime organization, its initial 
stock of materials of war—and possibly by 
defeatism in America. 

For, actually, little has been done about 
the defense of this country against atomic 
attack. The Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration (FCDA) has published instruc- 
tions on the building of shelters, but as 
yet very few exist. Whereas the armed 
forces absorb more than half the entire 
federal budget, and billions are spent on 
foreign aid, less than 0.1 per cent of na- 
tional expenditures goes to the FCDA. 
The FCDA has helped the states and local 
governments (whose duty civil defense pri- 
marily is) to train nurses, stock medical 
supplies and fight floods, droughts, hurri- 
canes and other disasters. The President 
has recommended small increases in the 
FCDA budgets for the coming year, but 
there is no reason to believe that civil de- 
fense will be taken more seriously in the 
future than the past. Some states have 
developed evacuation plans for their great 
cities, without tackling the question wheth- 
er there will be time to evacuate. And the 
early-warning systems ringing the country 
are being perfected in the hope of provid- 
ing advance notice of enemy attack. But 
the overwhelming majority of U. S. citi- 
zens are not at all sure what could or 
should be done if some day the sirens be- 
gan to scream and they suddenly heard a 
dull detonation followed by flames along 
the horizon. There is the distinct possi- 
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What is needed, along with physical 
armaments, is mental preparedness. We 
need to face the facts; to realize that, 


bility that, not being prepared, they weeld 


Facing Facts 
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although we should be hurt, we could sur- 
vive, and that we want to survive. The 
very outbreak of another war need not 
destroy us unless we are willing to give 
up. There is no denying that the first days 
of nuclear warfare would tear great wounds 
into the body of the nation. But it will 
depend on our attitude whether that body 
will bleed to death. 

In the long run, the only way to avoid 
such injuries is to sell out the country to 
Communism. If we do that, we shall be 
stripped of our political, spiritual and 
material way of life and reduced to per- 
petual slavery; for the Communists always 
oppress their subject nations, and rob them 
of intellectual and religious freedom and 
material possessions. The same conse- 
quences would come from yielding after 
the first bombardment, except that then 
the hostile soldiery, maddened by war 
propaganda, would descend upon us and 
maltreat us, as the Soviet armies have 
maltreated all conquered populations. 

Short of slavery and torture, then, there 
is no certain way of avoiding the possible 
ravages of atomic warfare. It may be that 
skillful diplomacy will avert war until 
Communism evolves into a higher state 
of civilization. But that is a conjecture 
and deals with a possibility controverted 
by the evidence of history. 

Defiance of death, willingness to sacri- 
fice, and the determination to survive are 
not alien to the American tradition. That 
spirit lived at Valley Forge, on the battle- 
fields of the Civil War, and wherever 
American troops have fought and won. 
The civilian has now advanced to the front 
ranks. It is up to all of us to prepare our- 
selves to defend and preserve our heritage. 

*Epitor’s Nore: This article appeared in the March 2d 
issue of the National Review and special permission to 
reprint it in our Magazine has been granted by William F. 


Buckley, Jr., editor. We felt that the subject matter was 
anusually presented and of great importance to our members. 


Old Bagg’s Square 
(Continued from page 719) 


and it was found that all the Hotel rec- 
ords had disappeared. The property was 
presented to the City of Utica and its only 
use since that time has been as headquar- 
ters for Military Police on duty at the 
Station during World War II. 

To bring this up to date:—The Oneida 


Historical Society occupied a large brick 


building, given by the Proctors, but not 
endowed. In mid 1956 they reached a 
point of decision to vacate the property, 
since funds were not sufficient to maintain 
same. They decided to move into one of 
the Munson, Williams, Proctor Institute 
Buildings, spoken of before. For years 


the genealogical records, etc. of Oneida 

Chapter, D.A.R. have been housed in the 

Oneida Historical Society Building. At 
(Continued on page 800) 
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F VIRGINIA, mid- 
way between Washington and Richmond, 
lays claim—and rightly so—to being one 
of the most historic cities in these United 
States. The records of few, if any, cities in 
this country go back to earlier beginnings 
than does that of this quaint town; and, 
certainly, few can lay claim to a part in 
this country’s history comparable to that 
of Fredericksburg. Not only were its resi- 
dents heavily involved in the Revolution- 
ary War—although the town itself was 
spared its ravages—but much of the his- 
tory of the War between the States is laid 
out in the city and its surroundings for all 
to read. 

The Town of Fredericksburg—named 
for Prince Frederick, father of George III 
—was legally founded in 1727, but its his- 
tory begins in 1608 when Captain John 
Smith reached what are now the Rappa- 
hannock Falls. Tradition has it that there 
have been continuous white settlements in 
this locality since 1622, but the first defi- 
nite record shows that in 1665 a Major 
Lawrence Smith took up land here. His 
nephew, Augustine Smith, was commis- 
sioned to build a fort with 200 soldiers 
near the Rappahannock Falls in 1674, and 
did so in 1679. 

Between the building of this fort and 
the coming of Governor Spotswood in 
1710, history records nothing regarding 
Fredericksburg. However, it must be as- 
sumed that it was in process of becoming 
a trading post, for several references in 
writings around 1716 refer to it as such, 
among them the chronicles of Governor 
Alexander Spotswood’s expedition of ex- 
ploration to the Shenandoah whose mem. 
bers were dubbed “The Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe,” which describes a stop 
at “Austin Smith’s” in Fredericksburg. By 
1727, as recorded in an act of the House 
of Burgesses, the inhabitants of the County 
of Spotsylvania made “humble applica- 
tion” to the General Assembly for a town 
to be laid out in some convenient place 
near the falls of the river. By this time 
great numbers of people had settled in 


Historic Fredericksburg 


this vicinity, and great quantities of to- 
bacco and other commodities were brought 
down to the upper landings to be trans- 
ported to other parts of the country. 

The Washington family came in 1737. 
There were six children, George, Betty, 
Samuel, Augustine, Charles and little Mil- 
dred who lived but fourteen months. Just 
across the Rappahannock River, at Ferry 
Farm most of George Washington’s youth 
was spent, and here all the early legends 
of his life originated. In 1742 his father, 
Augustine, was made a Trustee of the 
town. 

In 1738, the House of Burgesses passed 
a law authorizing fairs to be held in Fred- 
ericksburg twice a year—‘“for the sale of 
cattle, provisions, goods, wares, and all 
kinds of merchandise.” Fredericksburg 
was a port of call now for ocean going ves- 
sels, as was, incredibly enough, the town 
of Dumfries, some 15 miles north, whose 
waterway now remains but a mere trickle 
and whose reminders of those early days 
have all but disappeared. 

The period between 1749 and the War 
of the Revolution were years of great 
gg and settlement in Fredericksburg. 

any fine families of “birth, breeding, 
beauty and books” enjoyed life here, with 
good servants, good food and good com- 
pany, and their names through their des- 
cendants still profusely dot the records of 
Fredericksburg to the present day. 

Ten years before the Revolution, Vir- 
ginia signed her own “Stamp Act” at 
Leedstown, and Fredericksburg names 
were prominent in the list of signers. The 
local “seditionists” gathered at the Rising 
Sun Tavern, still preserved as a shrine— 
George Washington among them. Famous 
residents of Fredericksburg numbered 
among them George Rogers Clark, who, 
with Merriweather Lewis, explored the 
great Northwest; John Paul Jones, who 
went from here to offer his services to the 
American Congress in 1775 and became 
“The father of the American Navy,” and 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, famed ocean- 
ographer. 
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F eo was untouched by the 
battles of the Revolution, but not so her 
sons. Six generals and their Commander- 
in-Chief were natives of Fredericksburg, 
as well as others who were later to make 
their homes here—foremost among them, 
James Monroe, the only United States 
President beside George Washington to 
fight in the Revolution. One of the City’s 
great contributions to the War was the 
first gunnery established in the colonies. 
Colonel Fielding Lewis, who married 
George Washington’s sister, Betty, lost a 
fortune in his zeal to keep the army sup- 
plied with arms. 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce Photo 

Kenmore, the stately home of Colonel Fielding 

Lewis and his wife Betty Washington, the only 
sister of General Washington. 


About this time, General Washington 
established his mother in the small house 
built on a part of the estate of “Kenmore,” 
the mansion of Colonial Fielding Lewis 
and his wife, George’s sister. Both houses 
are well preserved today and are open to 
the public—Mary Washington’s as a simple 
home of the day, and Kenmore as the ele- 
gant mansion befitting the sister of the 
great general and the wife of a wealthy 
man. In her little house, Mary Ball Wash- 
ington bade her last farewell to George, 
as well as having made welcome her son’s 
friend, General the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Kenmore’s preservation originated with 
two dedicated Fredericksburg women— 
Mrs. Vivian Minor Fleming and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Horace H. Smith, “Miss Annie,” 
—both members of the D.A.R., which or- 
ganization has contributed heavily toward 
the work. Near Kenmore stands a hand- 
some monument over Mary Washington’s 


grave, beautifully kept by loyal groups of 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce Photo 
Home of Mary Washington in which she died. 


Other famous residents of this period in- 
cluded John Minor, Jr., the State’s first 
Commonwealth’s Attorney and General 
Hugh Mercer, who was to die at Princeton, 
and whose apothecary shop in Caroline 
Street, beautifully preserved for the public, 
stands a mute reminder of his previous 
vocation. James Monroe, later to become 
fifth President of the United States, 
brought the beautiful Elizabeth Kortright 
of New York to Fredericksburg as his 
bride, and hung out his shingle as at- 


torney-at-law on Charles Street, still pre- 
served as a museum to his memory and 
filled with his intimate personal posses- 
sions. 


James Monroe Law Office and Museum—now 
a memorial and filled with works of art and 
portraits belonging to President and Mrs. James 
Monroe. 


There were many famous visitors, also, 
to Fredericksburg in this period—General 
Nathaniel Greene; General Horatio Gates; 
General Lafayette; Thomas Jefferson; 
John Marshall; James Madison, John C. 
Calhoun, John Randolph of Roanoke, 

(Continued on page 795) 
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Bloomfield College 


"Confronts a 


Have the trustees of a college responsi- 
bility for what is taught in the class 
rooms ? 

Many hold that the competence of a 
scholar in his field should be the only 
consideration for appointment to a teach- 
ing position. Trustees should not concern 
themselves over an applicant’s convictions, 
and, once appointed, he should not be 
answerable for what he teaches. 

The Trustees at Bloomfield College and 
Seminary believe they have a responsibility 
that goes beyond providing teachers merely 
on the basis of their scholarly competence. 

In order to clarify the objectives of 
Bloomfield College, the Trustees adopted 
after prolonged consideration an official 
statement of “Ideals and Aims,” which is 
carried in all the College catalogues. 

“Bloomfield is a Christian college. It 
aims to provide a definitely Christian edu- 
cation so that Bloomfield graduates may 
have as the foundation of their lives faith 
in Jesus Christ and a commitment to His 
Gospel. 

“To this end its staff and faculty are 
made up of men and women who are pro- 
fessing Christians with an active interest 
in the Christian Church. Not only is at- 
tendance at chapel compulsory, and courses 
familiarizing the student with the contents 
of the Bible required, but the educational 
ideal of Bloomfield College is to relate the 
Christian religion to the whole of culture 
and civilization. Religion is not just one 
more department among the many that 
make up the curriculum—The College re- 
lates each department of knowledge and 
life to evangelical Christianity. 

“Bloomfield College is maintained by 
the Presbytery of Newark, a judicatory of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. It embodies in its pro- 
gram the common heritage of evangelical 
Protestant Christianity rather than any 
narrow sectarianism. 

“Students are admitted without restric- 
tions as to race, creed, color, or sex, pro- 


vided they wish to secure the distinctively 
Christian education that Bloomfield Col- 
lege offers. 

“Bloomfield is just as definitely an 
American college. It familiarizes the stu- 
dent with and inculcates a fervent loyalty 
to the positive values and achievements of 
our American heritage as a free people. 
The faculty is made up of men whose de- 
votion to American political ideals and 
traditions is unquestioned. While recog- 
nizing the validity of constructive criti- 
cism and advocating the correction of the 
abuses and inequalities of our present eco- 
nomic order, the College and its Faculty 
are fundamentally committed to the Amer- 
ican system as against communism or soci- 
alism. The students are required to study 
alien ideologies and patterns of thought, 
but those who do the teaching are not 
neutral in the conflict between the ways of 
life contending for mastery in our con- 
temporary world. Believing in Christian- 
ity, the Church, and the American way of 
life, the resources of the institution are 
directed to committing each student to 
these ideals and aims.” 

In order to realize these Aims and 
Ideals, applicants for vacancies are given 
a clear statement of the stipulations gov- 
erning appointments. 

“(1) Membership and a record of active 
participation in some evangelical Protes- 
tant Church, and a positive interest in the 
correlation of Christianity to the interpre- 
tation of his subject. Applicants will sup- 
ply name and address of pastor. 

“(2) Definite, positive loyalty to Ameri- 
can political and economic ideals and tra- 
ditions. Reds, pinks, “fellow travelers” 
and fascists will not fit into the policy of 
Bloomfield which, while aggressively com- 
mitted to criticism and correction of the 
abuses and inequalities of our present eco- 
nomic order, is fundamentally committed 
to the American system as over and against 
communism, socialism, or fascism. 

“(3)} Mastery of the subject matter with 
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ability to impart knowledge with contagi- 
ous enthusiasm. The College is far more 
concerned with teaching ability than re- 
search.” 

In the course of locating teachers, a 
copy of these stipulations came into the 
hands of a professor who quite correctly 
spoke for a considerable portion of the 
academic community when he expressed 
his disagreement in the following letter. 

Dear President Schweitzer: 

I don’t believe that we have any recent 
Ph. D.’s who would be candidates for 
your position. 

“IT should like to express my astonish- 
ment on reading your qualification (2). 
It has long been a canon of academic free- 
dom that a man’s political opinions had 
no bearing on his ability to obtain and 
hold an academic appointment. I think it 
is even more basically a principle of our 
American democracy that every citizen 
should enjoy freedom of speech and free- 
dom of thought. I find it very difficult to 
understand how you can be engaged in 
an aggressive campaign to reorganize and 
strengthen Bloomfield College when you 
so blatantly propose to violate the prin- 
ciples on which both our democracy and 
our educational system are founded. 

“T realize that you are doubtless aware 
of the issue which I have raised. I have 
no hope that my protest will serve to sub- 
stantially alter the basis on which your 
judgments will be made. I do feel, how- 
ever, that your letter should not go un- 
challenged. I think that I speak for a con- 
siderable portion of the academic commu- 
nity in this matter. 

Sincerely yours,” 


This letter is quoted because it is a 
direct, simple statement of the opposite 
view and correctly claims to represent a 
considerable portion of the academic com- 
munity. 

The criticism of Bloomfield’s position is 
based upon the premise that it impinges 
upon academic freedom. These commit- 
ments on the part of the College have al- 
ways been carried in its catalogue and 
referred to in its promotional literature. 
No student who exercises a minimum of 
intelligent responsibility in the selection 
of Bloomfield could possibly he unaware 
of the kind of institution it is, and of the 
character of its faculty and the interpreta- 
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tion of culture to which he will be exposed 
in its class rooms. 

On his first contact with the Adminis- 
tration, an applicant for a teaching posi- 
tion is presented the above stipulations. 
In interviews with candidates who are un- 
der serious consideration, the character of 
these stipulations and their implications 
for the teaching of his subject matter are 
explored in detail so that he understands 
clearly the spirit of the College and what 
will be expected of him as a teacher. 

The time for anyone to exercise his 
liberty with entire freedom is before he 
registers for admission as a student or 
signs a contract as a teacher. After having 
accepted the obligations of membership in 
such an academic community, to raise the 
question of academic freedom or liberty 
of thought evades the moral responsibility 
involved in appointment or admission un- 
der the circumstances depicted. 

It is a singular conception of freedom 
that those who are most insistent on their 
own personal liberty seem unwilling to 
allow others, who do not share their con- 
victions on some issue, to associate them- 
selves together in a common endeavor. 
Educators profess to be sympathetic to 
the development of variety in educational 
institutions but when that variety does not 
conform to the pattern of their own think- 
ing, some of them manifest the intolerance 
they deplore. They lack the liberality to 
which they give lip service. Bloomfield 
does not insist that other educational insti- 
tutions follow its pattern in these matters, 
but it does insist on the freedom to develop 
its own educational philosophy. 

It is worth noting that most of the criti- 
cism has been directed toward the point 
of view contained in the second stipula- 
tion, dealing with American political ideas 
and traditions. 

Living off the fruits of our American 
capitalistic system, Bloomfield College rec- 
ognizes her responsibility to support that 
system. One wonders how some teachers 
seem to live so comfortably on the profits 
of an economic system they denounce in 
their classroom as immoral. Likewise, one 
is perplexed at the irresponsibility of those 
who have profited most by our economy 
when they pour their wealth into educa- 
tional institutions, the influence of whose 
classroom teaching in some cases would 
destroy the capitalistic system which made 
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their wealth possible. When those to whom 
God has committed the stewardship of 
great wealth show a more intelligent re- 
sponsibility for the uses to which their 
wealth is applied in educational institu- 
tions and foundations, convicted perjurers 
will not be so likely to be able to use 
college halls for their lectures, nor will 
self-confessed immoral men be asked to 
lecture college students on morality. 


The College shares with the town the 
name of one of the Revolutionary patriots 
—General Joseph Bloomfield. The campus 
fronts on the Town Green upon which Gen- 
eral Bloomfield trained the detachment of 
continental soldiers he led in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The Reverend Charles Eugene Knox, 
D.D., the first president of the Theological 
Seminary and for whom Knox Hall is 
named, was great great nephew of General 
Henry Knox, a member of the staff of 
George Washington and first Secretary of 
War in President Washington’s cabinet. 

Bloomfield Academy was built in 1810 
and conducted as a preparatory school by 
the First Presbyterian Church. The build- 
ing is still in use as a men’s dormitory and 
college dining room. 


A Theological Seminary was incorpo- 
rated in 1868 to train bi-lingual ministers 
for the German immigrants who flocked to 
America to escape the tyrany of the Haps- 
burgs. In addition to the regular religious 
services of worship and instruction in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
which used the German language, classes 
in English language and preparation for 
citizenship were part of the routine work 
of the earliest graduates of The Seminary. 

These German immigrants who sought 
the freedom of our shores to escape the 
tyranny of the old world were ardent sup- 
porters of the Union cause and many of 
them poured out their blood on the battle- 
fields of the Civil War. The fervor with 
which these people were devoted to the 
freedom which they came to enjoy in 
America is cherished and cultivated in the 
traditions of Bloomfield College and Semi- 
nary. 

When the second generation of the native 
born descendants of these German immi- 
grants no longer were familiar with the 
language of their forebears, these churches 
with a German background were integrated 
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into the religious life of the prevailing 
Calvinistic denominations. 

A new flood of immigrants succeeded 
the German-speaking people. Thousands 
of Italians, Hungarians, Slave, came from 
Middle and Southeastern Europe. These 
newer immigrants presented a different cul- 
tural pattern. Whereas most of the Ger- 
mans were skilled mechanics, these people 
were of sturdy peasant stock. Few of them 
had any special skills but their sturdy 
physical strength and willingness to bear 
hard labor drew them to heavy industry, 
the railroad towns, the mines, and the steel 
mills. 

While the Protestants were in the minor- 
ity in this later immigration which began 
around the turn of the century, there was 
a sprinkling of Protestants in each national 
group and a very considerable proportion 
of Magyars or Hungarians were of the 
Reformed faith. Bloomfield then carried 
on the same type of preparation for the 
bi-lingual ministry for these people from 
Central Europe which formerly had been 
directed exclusively towards the German- 
speaking peoples. Again the usual church 
activities were accompanied by classes in 
citizenship, the use of the English lan- 
guage, and preparation for integration into 
American life. 

With the practical elimination of immi- 
gration after the First World War the need 
for men trained for bi-lingual ministry 
was destined to disappear. 

In 1945 the program of the institution 
underwent a radical re-organization. The 
Academy, which had long since served its 
purpose, was discontinued. While for 
many years there had been teaching on the 
college level to prepare young men from 
the Academy for the Theological Semi- 
nary, the College did not receive formal 
recognition until 1924, Previous to the 
reorganization in 1945 nearly all of the 
graduates of the College were preparing 
for the ministry. The new program en- 
visaged the development of a four-year 
Christian liberal arts program. On the 
128 semester hours for the bachelor’s de- 
gree, 71—including 12 in Bible and 6 in 
American History—are in required courses. 
Every student must attend a worship serv- 
ice in the chapel three times a week. Of 
the 240 students in the College at the pres- 
ent time, 49 of the young men are prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry and 19 
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other young peo 
time Christian service. The remainder are 
preparing mainly for business and teach- 
ing. Fifty-six per cent of our graduates 
have continued their education by ad- 
vanced study for higher degrees. The 
Theological Seminary is now devoted to 
Winco men for pastorates in churches 
ocated in industrial communities. Bloom- 
field by tradition is rooted in the working 
class industrial population of our great 
cities. It is in these areas where the con- 
flict for the minds and hearts of youth is 
most critical. Here the church, the public 
school and the home must contend with 
materialism, secularism, sensuality and 
subversive movements. Under our form 
of government, the whole future of Amer- 
ica is in the hands of the industrial popula- 
tion because of the sheer weight of num- 
bers. 

In order to reach the young people from 
lower income families, the charges to the 
students are kept at a minimum. The tui- 
tion is $410 for the academic year; the 
room rent is $125; and the board is $310, 
a total of $845. Even at this low rate, addi- 
tional financial assistance has to be pro- 
vided for promising and deserving stu- 
dents who might otherwise not be able to 
secure a college education. More than 
half the student body are gainfully em- 
ployed at regular jobs to secure the means 
with which to gain their education. 
While the charges to the student are 
low, the education they secure is not cheap. 
It costs the institution about twice as much 
as the student pays to provide the privi- 
leges which he enjoys. The difference be- 
tween what the student pays and what it 
costs the institution to provide him with 
the education is made up by income from 
endowments that have in the past come 
through wills, together with contributions 
from churches, individuals, and organiza- 
tions like the Major Joseph Bloomfield 
Chapter, D.A.R., interested in the Bloom- 
field program. 

Currently the institution is carrying on 
a campaign for $500,000 with which to 
erect a new fireproof library and a new 


At pledges of $460,- 


000 have been secured over a three-year 
period of which over $240,000 has already 
been paid in. In the face of the tremendous 
increase in the college-age population due 
to rise in the post-depression birth rate, 
the problem which Bloomfield will share 
with all other American colleges will be 
one of selection. The policy of the institu- 
tion will be to endeavor to select those 
students for admission who show the most 
likelihood of profiting by the educational 
experience which Bloomfield offers and 
developing into the type of young men and 
women who will embody its ideals in the 
world in which they will live. The en- 
couragement and support that have come 
to Bloomfield from a widening circle of 
those who are concerned for the extension 
of the Christian way of life and the trans- 
mission of our American heritage to our 
children’s children has enabled the institu- 
tion to make substantial progress in the 
last decade. 

The very location of the institution is . 
significant. Within an hour’s bus ride of 
its campus live 16,000,000 people, the 
largest concentration of human beings on 
the face of the earth. More than half of 
these people never darken a church door 
from one year’s end to another and the 
oe majority of their children have no 
ormal religious instruction whatever. The 
danger of this situation to the perpetuation 
of liberties and privileges as Americans 
is sharply focused by a fact disclosed in 
one of our metropolitan newspapers about 
a year ago when the representative of a 
social agency in New York City stated that 
of the young people and children who pass 
through their agency, 66% of them had 
no conception of what the phrase “The 
Ten Commandments” referred to. How 
long can we expect to enjoy the freedom 
of our heritage when its spiritual roots 
wither and die? It is to offer her talents 
and modest resources in the service of 
God and America, in the inculation of 
Christian convictions, in the stimulation 
of the Christian life and commitment of 
her students to American ideals that 
Bloomfield College and Seminary is dedi- 


cated, 


No one thing does human life more need than a kind 
faults of others. Every one sins; every one needs forbearance. Our own imper- 
fections should teach us to be merciful.—H. W. Beecher 
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I walked back into his- 


tory and I touched a piece of America. 

I have touched, gently, with my fingers 
a concrete part of American history. 

Time was unrolled before my eyes as I 
viewed a flag of the 13 colonies bearing 
13 stars on a field of blue with frayed 
and windwhipped ends of seven red stripes 
and six white stripes that dates back be- 
yond the War for Independence. 

This symbol of patriotic faith is the 
prized possession of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Matkins of Mitchell. It has been handed 
down in the family from generation to 
generation and was brought to Dakota 
Territory by John Gurney, a Congrega- 
tional minister, who came from Maine to 
settle and build in what is now McCook 
County in 1879. 

The Gurney place, called Dover, about 
six miles north of Spencer, was “almost 
a palace in that day,” according to “Fan- 
nys Autobiography,” the story of the 
Gurneys in early South Dakota history. 
Their home was made the post office by 
the federal government in 1882. 

From John’s possession the flag passed 
on to Joseph and his wife, Gertrude, who 
were Don’s grandparents. Grandmother 
Gertrude is still alive, though she is all of 
90, and lives in Mitchell. 

The women in the Gurney family are 
the ones to whom we are indebted. They 
have successfully preserved this symbol of 
America and her patriots. 

Don’s mother, the former Helen Gurney, 
daughter of Joseph and Gertrude, rescued 
the flag several times from her husband, 
who in moves from one home to another, 
many times suggested getting rid of “this 
old flag.” According to Don, his dad, R. 
E. Matkins, did not realize that it was a 
13-starred flag; he just knew, man-like, 
that it had been around for a long time; 
that it was not being used, so “why keep 
it?” 

Now Dorothy and Don have great plans 
for this piece of history and intend to 
preserve it from the elements, both natural 
and human, under glass. 


They in turn will pass it on to one of ae 
their three children, Bradley, Pamela and 
Deborah. 

The flag evidently dates back to before 
1777. That was the year the official a 
tional flag was adopted with 13 stars in a — 
single circle, according to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

This flag, has 13 stars placed in alternat- a 
ing rows of three and two stars. The stars — 
are uneven in size—no two being alike. — 
The stars have been sewn on both sides of 
a field of blue. The flag measures 40 
inches by 68 inches. : 

The white of the stars, representing mie ame 
13 colonies which became the original 
states, and symbolic of the stars in heaven, _ 
are mellowed and yellow on their field _ 
of dark blue. The white woven flax is 
yellowed with age. The red and white — 
stripes show many worn and frayed places. — 

Some loving and thoughtful hand, per- 


haps that of Grandmother Gurney, thinks — : 
Dorothy Matkins, carefully mended the © 
flag to keep it from falling apart. ees 
Yes, time unrolled before my eyes as I — 
looked at the flag. ee 
Where did it first fly? Perhaps some- 
where in the state of Maine before 1777. 
Who made the flag? Perhaps the mother | 
of the father of John Gurney, who was _ 
born in 1821 and was one of seven chil- “ 
dren. The family folk lore says the flag — 
was handed down from father to son, 
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ten children and Wright Roberts, the hus- 
band of their oldest daughter Sarah, thir- 
teen in all, settled Rutland, Vt. in 1769. 
Col. Mead built a log house about half a 
mile west of Center Rutland. 

By 1773, there were about thirty fam- 
ilies in town and the need for a church 
became evident. The early settlers believed 
that the preaching of the Gospel was not 
to be dispensed with under any circum- 
stances. It was to be provided for as much 
as the establishment of a civil government 
and by official votes at town meetings, 
committees were appointed for the ex- 
press purpose of “providing a preacher of 
the Gospel.” 

Accordingly the First Congregational 
Church of Rutland, Vt. was organized Oc- 
tober 20th, 1773 with fourteen members 
and the Rev. Benajah Roots from Sims- 
bury, Conn. as its first pastor. He minis- 
tered to the people of the East and West 
sections of Rutland from 1773 to 1780. 
For fifteen years this was the only church 
in Rutland. 

The log meeting house was located near 
the center of town, approximately across 
from Evergreen Cemetery, although some 
sources state that it was on the site of the 
Hollis Loveland house, formerly the Goo- 
kin home. The Old Center Rutland grave- 
yard, which was deeded to the inhabitants 
of Rutland by Col. James Mead in 1784, 
is mute evidence that a church stood near 
by. At that early date, the township of 
Rutland included the present city of Rut- 
land, West Rutland, Center Rutland, Proc- 
tor and parts of Pittsford. 

About 1780, the people of East Rut- 
land withdrew from the First Church and 
began to worship by themselves. In June 
of 1784, they began the erection of a 
meeting house. On January 7, 1789, Major 
William Barr, who owned the land sur- 
rounding the house of worship in 1785, 
deeded to the “Inhabitants of the East 
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Parish, for love and good will” one quar- 
ter of an acre of land. This parcel of 
ground included the site on which the 
church building stood, and was to be re- 
tained by the people of the said parish as 
long as the meeting house should remain 
on the premises and be improved as a 
House of Public Worship. 

This structure was located just south 
of the North Main Street Cemetery and 
on or near the site of the present Kehoe 
diner. At the time of its erection, all the 
houses in East Rutland stood along the 
east side of North Main Street and an 
unbroken pine forest extended from the 
church west and north to Burlington. 

Although the building was not com- 
pleted until 1790, meetings were held in 
it in 1785. It has been described as a two- 
story wooden structure with two rows of 
windows and a door in the center. Pine 
for its construction was furnished by Capt. 
Josiah Hart. The whole number of pews 
on the ground floor was 32 and on the 
upper floor 11—in all 43. It was with- 
out a steeple, bell or an organ. No at- 
tempt was made to heat the building, and 
the snows of winter whirled beneath the ill- 
fitting door and formed drifts in the cen- 
ter aisle thereby adding a touch of inter- 
est to the children who attended the serv- 
ices. 

Mrs. C. H. Cleveland of Burton, Ohio 
in a letter to her brother, James D. Butler, 
written Dec. 22, 1895 stated: 

“My dear Brother: 

“I presume ere this, that you have re- 
ceived a letter from me which probably 
passed yours on the way—but I will to 
the best of my ability try to answer your 
questions as to the “old meeting house” in 
Rutland—I cannot be positive that my 
answers will be correct. I think the House 
stood with the gable toward the road and 
that it never was painted. I feel quite 


sure it looked dark like old weather beaten 
wood and I have no recollection of a 
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steeple. I should say that father’s pew was 
in the south half of the house but not 
clear to the wall. It was square with 
seats on three sides, and the seats turned 
back against the sides, when people stood 
during prayer. The sides of the pews were 
high, but had openings near the top. I 
presume to aid circulation. The pulpit 
looked quite tall to me and I think there 
was a sounding board. I don’t know as 
to the colored pew—but I know the Free- 
mans had one in the new church gallery. 
I have not any recollections of an hour 
glass by the pulpit. I have not much recol- 
lection of Dr. Ball—only it seems to me 
he was a rather stern, precise sort of a 
man. I don’t believe we used to ride to 
church unless it was stormy. I recollect 
about the footstoves being filled at Mr. 
Haydens. How many do you think would 
go to a cold room now to sit so long? 

“I think the old house was not used as 
late as you suppose. I know meetings 
were held in the Court House a long time. 
I think they used timbers from the old for 
the new. I remember Mr. Haynes preach- 
ing in the Courthouse and there was a 
very severe thunderstorm and an uncom- 
mon hard clap of thunder. He stopped 
speaking and when it was still said ‘when 
the Lord speaketh let the earth be still.’ 
I know it seemed very solemn. I do not 
think I have as vivid recollections of my 
childhool as many have. It seems as if 
I was most always in disgrace for some 
misdemeanor or other. I wish you may 
find some one who can give you more 
correct information than I can. Excuse all 
imperfections and with love to all of you 
and wishing you all a Pleasant Christmas. 
I hope to hear soon. 

Your loving sister C. H. Cleveland” 

It is interesting to note that on Febru- 
ary 3, 1791, it was voted that the “two 
fore seats in front of the square body in 
the lower part of the meeting house be 
reserved and appropriated for the use and 
benefit of elderly gentlemen and ladies and 
they are hereby desired to make use of 
them accordingly.” 

On October 22, 1787, the town of Rut- 
land was divided into two parishes by the 
following bounds or divisions: “Beginning 
at the center of the north line of said 
town, thence parallel with the East and 
West lines of the town till it strike the 
Otter Creek, thence up the Creek as the 
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stream runs to the South line.” Thus the 
First Congregational Church, now in West 
Rutland became known as the “West Par- 
ish” and the one in Rutland city, the “East 
Parish.” 

The East Parish Congregational Church 
was formerly organized October 5, 1788 
with 37 members. The first “Book of Rec- 
ords for the East Parish” begins May 19th, 
1788. These were the so-called “Society” 
records, which contain only church meet- 
ings and no vital records. Its first officers 
were: Samuel Williams, Esq., Moderator ; 
James Claghorn, Clerk; Williams Barr, 
Treasurer; Asa Graves, Collector; Parish 
Committee: Samuel Williams, Esq., James 
Claghorn, Capt. Nathan Osgood. 

From the first the church declined to 
adopt the Consociational plan of govern- 
ment, but remained true to strict Congre- 
gational usage. There were differences of 
opinion on doctrinal points, but on the 
whole they united with harmony and 
worked together. Every person of adult 
age, a legal voter in the parish was liable 
to be taxed for the support of the minis- 
ter and the care of the church unless ex- 
empted by law. At first such exemption 
could be had by presenting a certificate 
from the minister of the congregation of 
some other denomination, stating the 
church of which that person was a mem- 
ber. Later it was only necessary to file 
with the parish clerk, his own statement 
that “he did not agree in religious opinion 
with the majority of the inhabitants of 
the parish.” Scattered throughout the first 
record book are certificates and statements 
of this type. 


- There had been preaching in the new 


House of Worship prior to its organization 
in 1788, when the Rev. Augustine Hibbard, 
a graduate of Dartmouth College had been 
engaged as minister. On November 4th 
of that same year his services were no 
longer desired by the good people of the 
Parish, and a committee was appointed 
on December 24th to, as the records state: 
“make application to some Candidate in 
the ministry that they shall judge will suit 
the people of the Parish.” 

In March of 1789, the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
liams from Cambridge, Mass. was engaged 
as the regular preacher, although he never 
was installed as pastor. For his salary, he 
received “sixty pounds Lawful money in 
produce annually in grain, beef, pork, but- 
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ter, cheese etc., plus sufficient quantity of 
fire wood annually delivered at the house 
where he shall live, cut fit for the fire and 
corded up.” He was also to be provided 
with a suitable dwelling house and a con- 
venient garden spot. The people of East 
Rutland were apparently satisfied with his 
services for in December of the same year 
a committee was appointed to divide the 
parish into four classes for the express 
purpose of procuring sleighs or teams sufh- 
cient to remove Dr. Williams’ family and 
effects to Rutland. The cost of this service 
was to be deducted from his salary. The 
Rev. Williams lived in the house now 
owned and occupied by Thomas E. Burke 
at 26 South Main Street. 

In his Thanksgiving Sermon of Decem- 
ber 4th, 1794 he announced his intention 
of withdrawing from the active work of 
the ministry. This decision filled the peo- 
ple of East Rutland with consternation. 
Jt was a period of religious and political 
confusion, probably an aftermath of the 
Revolutionary War. For six years he had 
preached practically to the bare walls with- 
out adding but one new member to his 
congregation—and that member his own 
wife. Accordingly four days after his ser- 
mon, with the aid of his first Deacon, 
Samuel Williams, Esq., he published the 
first issue of the Rutland Herald. 

From a “Narration of a Tour Through 
Vermont from April 27 to June 12, 1789” 
written by Rev. Nathan Perkins, we obtain 
a description of the Rev. Doctor Williams. 

“Monday May 9th, Went to Rutland on 
ye Otter Creek, a county town, consider- 
ably settled. Called on Mr. Williams, Esq. 
and was introduced to Dr. Williams from 
Cambridge, Mass. late Professor of Philo- 
sophy there, but was guilty of forgery and 
resigned. A learned man, a good speaker, 
lofty, haughty in his air and preaching 
there; to my surprise eleveted with the 
idea of having a college there. .. .” 


The church was without a settled pastor 
until February 1, 1797 when the Rev. 
Heman Ball from Springfield, Mass. was 
ordained. He was a young man, 33 years 
of age when he came to Rutland. At the 
time of his ordination and in his own 
words, the church was in a broken state 
and deism prevailed among many of its 
most public characters. Membership had 
d to 12 or 14. In 1803 


dwindled 
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there came a revival of interest in church 
affairs and 139 new members were added. 


Prior to his settlement, no church rec- 
ords had been kept. He writes in his brief 
history:—“the only church records that 
I found at the time of my settlement 
was a short note on the back of a Confes- 
sion of Faith, signed by Augustine Hib- 
bard, Moderator, giving an account of the 
establishment of this church—there was 
no book kept by the moderator or any of 
his successors till the present one was made. 
The information I obtained concerning 
past transactions was principally by verbal 
communication from the fathers of the 
Church and Society.” 

Thus in 1797, the Covenant and Articles 
of Faith, which had been used since 1788 
were written, and births, deaths, marriages, 
dismissions and admissions recorded for 
posterity by Rev. Ball. 

Although he was known as “old Dr. 
Ball” this early minister of the Gospel in 
Rutland was only 57 years old when he 
died. No known picture exists of this man. 
He has been described as having long 
white hair which fell to his shoulders. He 
wore knee breeches, a white waist coat 


and buckled shoes. 


The inhabitants of the East Parish had 
been using the land in back of the meeting 
house as a cemetery since about 1784, but 
they apparently had no actual claim to it. 
It September of 1798 they voted to see if 
the Parish committee would agree to pro- 
cure a convenient place to bury the dead. 
Accordingly on January 30th, 1800 the 
prudential committee of the East Parish 
purchased from Major William Barr for 
the sum of $45 the land they were already 
using as a cemetery. The sextons from 
time to time were directed to let sheep into 
this burying ground for the purpose of 
keeping the grass mowed. An excellent 
idea which might in some instances be 
used to good advantage today. This plot 
of ground is what is now known as the 
North Main Street Cemetery. 

On December 26th, 1807 the “Society 
for the Support of Social and Religious 
Worship in the East Parish” was organ- 
ized. This organization was continued 
until April 25, 1924 when it united with 
the Congregational Church of Rutland, Vt. 
to form a corporation known as “The Con- 


—— Church of Rutland, Vt. 
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porated.” This accounts for the two sets 
of record books which had been kept 
through the years. 

By the year 1803 it became evident that 
a new church building was necessary to 
accommodate the increase in membership 
and a committee was duly appointed to 
inquire, in the words of that day “for a 
place to set a meeting-house on.” 

It wasn’t however, until September 1818 
that a meeting was called and duly posted 
in three public places by clerks of the 
Congregational and Trinity churches of 
Rutland to see if proprietors and pew 
owners would agree to dispose of the old 
meeting house and if so by what means. 
At this time, the two denominations must 
have been using the same church building 
for their services. 


On March Ist, 1819, the consent of these 
people was obtained as to its disposal and 
decision was made to sell the meeting 
house at a public auction, the proceeds 
to be divided among the several propri- 
etors. On April 8th, 9th, 10th and 14th 
of the same year, the old building was 
taken down and on May 3rd the land was 
marked out and the ground broken for 
the second church. Land for this building 
was given to the Society by Robert Temple 
and James D. Butler for the considera- 
tion of good will and $1 received, the 
deed specifying that it was to be used for 
the erection of a new meeting house. 
Specifications were, that the new brick 
church and ground attached was not to 
exceed $6,600 and that there were to be 
66 pews on the lower floor and that they 
were to be sold for $100 each. 


Major Gershom Cheney, a prominent 
church member and leading citizen of Rut- 
land at that time, leaves the following in- 
formation in his famous diary: “In 1819 
—this summer built the new brick meet- 
ing house, in part 300,000 brick. I have 
worked the most part of the summer and 
superintended the building of the brick 
and timber. Ephraim W. Bisbee took 
charge of the cornice of the house and 
up one tier of timber above the bell—the 
cost thus far has been about 7,000 dol- 
lars.” The church structure progressed 
and under date of April 19, 1821 he 
wrote “carrieu on the sled to the new 
meeting house six cherry pillars for the 


he wrote “Dedication of the 
meeting house today; about 1000 people.” 

Miss Sophia Aiken, daughter of the 
Rev. Silas Aiken and Edward Lowe Tem- 
ple both describe the second church as be- 
ing a simple red brick building with a 
pointed steeple and belfrey, with galleries 
on three sides and three entrance doors. 
The windows had blinds. There was a pipe 
organ in the rear gallery. Two large wood 
stoves in the rear of the room furnished 
heat from which long stove pipes ran the 
entire length of the building. In the pulpit 
there was a haircloth sofa. Runners of 
carpet of a neutral tint were in the aisles. 
The pews were a step up from the floor 
and had doors which buttoned. Miss 
Aiken, in her memoirs stated that as a 
child she often wished her mother would 
let her go out of the pew last, so that she 
could have the fun of fastening the pew 
door. In the backyard of the church an 
imposing array of horse sheds were built 
for the convenience of the farming popula- 
tion. In those days, lunches were brought 
to church and farm families stayed through 
both morning and afternoon services, ar- 
riving home in time for late farm chores. 

The white marble keystone, which was 
over the front door and now reposes in 
the Archives Cabinet in the Chapel of the 
Congregational Church and a pillar which 
is on the porch of the George Branchaud 
house on Aiken Place are all that now 
remain of this second building. This 
church was located on North Main Street 
on or near the site of the present Reynolds 
Tourist Home, the bricks being used in 
the construction of this house. 

In 1841, under the ministry of Rev. 
William Mitchel, a subscription of $1000 
was voted for the purpose of discharging 
the debts of the Society and also to build 
a Vestry, purchase an organ, paint the 
parsonage and repair the meeting house. 
From that date on, an organ committee was 
appointed each year. Prior to that date 
singing was apparently led by means of a 
pitch pipe and choirsters. 

The Rev. Silas Aiken became pastor of 
the church in 1849. He received the hand- 
some sum of $600 annually in addition 
to the use of the parsonage. This house is 
now the residence of Mr. George Bran- 
chaud of Aiken Place. In 1863 it was 
ken in 
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consideration of his long and valuable 
service to the church. 

With the coming of the Rutland Rail- 
road in 1850, the population of the town 
moved toward the vicinity of Merchants 
Row. The church was in need of repairs 
and was fast becoming too small for the 
increase in membership, occasioned by the 
new railroad. People objected to the long 
drive and walk to the church on the hill 
and it became expedient that a third 
church building be built. 

The first mention of this need appears 
on an old document dated June 20th, 1853 
which was circulated by 21 members with 
their names and the amounts they pledged 
toward the building of a new church at- 
tached. The paper stated “In view of the 
Population living in the vicinity of the 
Depot, in the East Parish of Rutland be- 
ing so distant from any House of Worship 
as only to a limited extent attend worship 
at any Evangelical church—and in view of 
the religious predilections of a consider- 
able portion of the population in this local- 
ity being Congregational—considering also 
that the present House of Worship of this 
denomination in this village does not af- 
ford sufficient slips for the accommoda- 
tion of the congregation therefore—We 
the subscribers, promise and hereby do 
agree to pay the sum or amount affixed 
to our respective names to G. C. Ruggles 
or such committee as shall or may here- 
after be appointed in furtherances of the 
object herein mentioned and at such time 
or times as shall be determined upon for 
the purpose of purchasing a site and of 
erecting a House of Worship of the before 
mentioned denomination.” 

At a special meeting held June 11, 1858, 
a committee consisting of John B. Page, 
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Benjamin R. Greeno, Henry Hayward, J. 
H. Bowman, Rockwood Barrett, R. B. Bar- 
ney and G. C. Ruggles was appointed. 
They had full responsibility for purchasing 
the site, building and furnishing this new 
House of Worship. 

Land was purchased from Ira and Lucy 
Fisher and the Administrators of the 
estate of William Hall. The architect was 
Mr. S. M. Stone and the builder Mr. Joel 
Bullard. There were to be at least 200 
pews; fifty were designated by the build- 
ing committee for the Society for Social 
and Religious Worship, thirty of which 
were to be rented annually, the funds to 
be used for their current expenses and the 
other twenty for the free accommodations 
of casual visitors and such persons as 
were not able to purchase seats for them- 
selves. The remainder of the pews were 
to be sold by the Building Committee at 
not less than $125 each. The deeds for 
many of these pews are recorded in the 
town records at city hall. 

The steeple of this, our present church 
towers 197 feet from the ground and was 
an identical copy of one of the architec- 
tural plans of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
Church was dedicated June 14th, 1860 and 
in the corner stone was sealed a tin box 
containing documents and papers which 
would be of great interest to us today. 

In 1892, the church needed repairs and 
so an extensive job of redecorating and 
rebuilding was done. In 1938 it was again 
renovated on the inside. At present, 1957 
we are again engaged in repairing the 
church of our fore-fathers. 

The East Parish has had fourteen min- 
isters since 1789 and the records show that 
most of them have served their church 


faithfully and well. yee 


South Dakota’s Colonial Flag 
(Continued from page 729) 


beginning with the father of John as the 
first owner. 

So, perhaps it was John’s grandmother 
who made this American flag before 
George Washington was the first president 
of our country. 

Perhaps this flag that I held in my 
hands was flown by patriots from the Brit- 
ish colony of Maine in defiance of oppres- 
sion; perhaps this flag that I held in my 
hands was at Valley Forge and helped 


to keep the faith in the future for the men 


camped there that winter; perhaps this 
flag flew at Yorktown and witnessed the 
victory of the Continental Army over 
Cornwallis—but this flag cannot tell us. 
This flag cannot talk to tell its history, 
but as you gaze at the minute stitches of 
the carefully sewn stars, you know that 
this flag was made by a woman with in- 
tense love of country; by a woman patriot 
who had a dream of a nation united and 
strong—a dream of 13 colonies bound 
together for a strong, vibrant America, 
_-—- (Continued on page 792) 
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OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION everywhere will be happy 
to learn that the state of Georgia is now 
launching plans for the restoration of the 
historic old White House in Augusta, Ga. 
This house, built before 1750, is Georgia’s 
No. 1 historic place. It was the scene of 
the siege in 1780 of British Rangers, who 
had taken refuge in the White House, by 
Col. Elijah Clark and a ragged band of 
American patriots. 

Col. Clark and his troops appeared at 
The White House on September 14, 1780. 
They were acting in conjunction with other 
divisions of the patriot army in the attack 
on Augusta, then held under the command 
of Col. Thomas Brown. 

Brown, a former resident of Augusta, 
had been chastised previously by patriots 
in Augusta for activities against the cause 
of freedom. Having tarred and feathered 
him, the patriots ran him out of Augusta. 
He then went over to the British Army, 
was made a colonel, and later was placed 
in command at Augusta after the city was 
captured by the British. He then proceeded 
to make good the vow of vengeance he 
had taken against Augusta and its people. 

When American troops re-entered Au- 
gusta, the British were driven out of Ft. 
Grierson and Ft. Cornwallis, located in the 
center of the town. They fled to the old 
White House, which stands on a high 
eminence to the west of what was then 
the town of Augusta. They packed the 
walls with clay, to make them bullet-proof, 
and boarded up the windows to increase 
security against attack. 

Brown himself directed operations with- 
in the White House. The Britishers were 
successful in maintaining their position for 
four days. By the end of that time, Col. 
Clarke had succeeded in cutting the White 
House off from all supplies, including wa- 
ter, and the British were at the point of 
surrender. Indian allies of the British had 
carried, however, a message to Col. Cru- 
ger, in command of British troops in 
South Carolina, and re-inforcements were 
sent to Augusta. 


GEORGIA’S WHITE HOUSE 


Col. Clarke, realizing that he could not 
fight the enemy both on the front and at 
the rear, had to retreat. He left behind 
29 wounded Americans who could not 
make the march of retreat and who, it was 
understood, would be treated as prisoners 
of war by the British. 

Col. Brown, however, who had been 
shot twice through the thighs during the 
siege of the White House, disregarded all 
humane rules for the treatment of war 
prisoners. He ordered 13 of the Ameri- 
cans—one for each of the 13 colonies— 
to be hanged in the spiral staircase well 
and gave the other 16 prisoners over to the 
Indians to be tortured to death. Georgia’s 
earliest historians, in writing an account 
ef this, said that they suffered atrocities 
too terrible to relate. 

At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion the White House was one of six houses 
left standing. It endured the ravages of 
centuries and was still standing intact, but 
in a badly dilapidated condition, when 
Mrs. Mary Carter Winter, a member of the 
Augusta chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, organized The Rich- 
mond County Historical Society for the 
purpose of gaining possession of the White 
House and for the preservation of Rich- 
mond County’s historical heritage in all 
its phases. 

e society purchased the White House 
in 1947, raised funds to pay off the debt 
‘(Continued on page 770) 
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W irs a history that reaches back for 


over two and one-half centuries, “Troy 
Hill,” thought to be the oldest house in 
Howard County, was built in 1699, on a 
753 acre grant patented in 1694 by Honor- 
able John Dorsey, son of the immigrant, 
Edward Dorsey, who came to America in 
1642. Leaving his home plantation, “Hock- 
ley in the Hole,” near Annapolis, John 
Dorsey moved his family to the beautiful 
forest country of Upper Anne Arundel 
County, as it was then called, and built 
this rugged stone house high on the “ridge 
of elks,” and there seated himself with 
Pleasance, his wife, and five slaves. The 
original house of 12 rooms, with much of 
the early woodwork, paneling and mantels 
still remaining, stands today surrounded by 
old trees and boxwood with a magnificent 
view of the surrounding countryside, 
proudly proclaming its age and noble 
ancestry. What is believed to be the grave 
of John Dorsey, the builder, can be seen 
to the left of the entrance, although no 
headstone or marker remains. A 12 foot 
pit, known as “the dungeon,” is beneath the 
house, its only access a heavy trap door in 
the floor of the cellar. 

Colonel Thomas Dorsey came _ into 
possession of “Troy Hill” in 1763 when it 
was willed to him by his father, who had 
inherited it from his grandfather. It was 
here at “Troy” that Colonel Dorsey lived 
during the revolutionary days, and made 
his headquarters for rallying the patriots 
who were called to the aid of Annapolis. 
It was from “Troy” that Colonel Dorsey 
went forth in 1775 to serve on the Com- 
mittee of Observation and joined with the 
Association of Freemen in their resolve 
that “four companies of Minute Men be 
raised in Anne Arundel of 68 men besides 
officers.” It was probably from “Troy 
Hill” that Colonel Dorsey, as commander 
of the Elk Ridge Battalion, Anne Arundel 

Militia of 1775, wrote the following letter ; 


_ “To the President of the Council. 
Sir:—When the Elk Ridge Militia 
left this place for Annapolis, I prom- __ 


ised to send down more on Sunday. 

Captain Daniel Dorsey’s Company 

will certainly be down on that day 

and Captain Norwood’s on the day 

following. 

Yr. most obedient servant, 
Thomas Dorsey.” 

The Captain Daniel Dorsey referred to in 
the letter was Thomas Dorsey’s son, a mere 
boy at the outbreak of the revolution, and 
a member of Colonel Carvil Hall’s famous 
“Flying Camp.” 

Colonel Thomas Dorsey was the oldest 
son of Brazil Dorsey and Sarah Worthing- 
ton. He married Elizabeth Ridgely, the 
daughter of Colonel Henry Ridgely and 
Elizabeth Warfield of Anne Arundel 
County. Captain Daniel Dorsey was their 
only child. After the death of his wife, 
Colonel Dorsey married her cousin, also 
named Elizabeth Ridgely. The second wife 
of Colonel Dorsey was the daughter of 
Judge Nicholas Ridgely and Mary Vining 
of Delaware. Their children were Archi- 
bald, Theodore, Nicholas, Mary Elizabeth, 
Juliet, Harriet, and Matilda Dorsey. 

In the years following the war, there 
was a prevailing spirit of speculation and 
its disastrous effect upon the estate of 
Thomas Dorsey can plainly be seen from 
his will of 1790: 

“I request to be decently buried 
with only a few invited friends. The 
services of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to be read. 

No mourning other than black rib- 

bons, handkerchiefs and gloves. As 

it has pleased God, heretofore, to 
bestow on me a liberal fortune, which 

I have lately lost by my indiscretion 

and ill-judged confidence, and as the 

small remnant that can be saved out 
of the wreck of my fortune cannot be 
placed in the hand of any person more 
truly prudent and frugal than my 
beloved wife, who as she divides her 


affection among her children, will, 


7 have no doubt, distribute equally 


ee (Continued on page 794) — 
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N February 23 the New Netherland 
Chapter dedicated a plaque in historic St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, Broadway and Fulton 
Streets, New York City thus marking the 
grave of John Bailey, famous in early 
American History as the maker of the 
George Washington sword, now in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Following the churchyard ceremony, the 
New Netherland Chapter held its 30th an- 
niversary luncheon at historic Fraunces 
Tavern, Broad and Pear! Streets with Mrs. 
William Bucher Hambright, Regent, presid- 
ing and with the State Regent, Mrs. Thur- 
man C. Warren and Mrs. Edward 
Holloway, State Historian as guests. 

John Bailey was a cutler and sword 
maker whose home and workshop were on 
Maiden Lane before the Revolution. When 
the British took New York in 1776, he and 
his wife moved their family to Fishkill, 
N. Y. where he bought the Rogers Farm. 


When Washington and his army were en- 
camped at Fishkill, Bailey forged a sword 
with his own name on it and presented it 
to the General. 

The entry “John Bayley and Ann Brick- 
stock by Rev. Samuel Auchmuty” appears 
in the Register of Marriages, Trinity 
Church under date of May 7, 1772. Tri- 
nity’s baptismal records go back to 1749. 
In the Register of Baptism July 16, 1784 
is the record: “James—Born June 1, 1784, 
parents John & Ann Bailey. Sponsors— 
James Youle, Jane Youle and The Father.” 

There are three Bailey stones alongside 
each other, for Jane, James and John, the 
latter being in front of the stone of William 
Lang who was a relative. Further infor- 


mation has come from John Bailey’s great- 
great-great-granddaughter that his daughter 
Ann married Daniel Tooker, Jr. (buried in 
Trinity Churchyard) and that their son was 

(Continued on page 744) 


From Left to Right: The Reverend John Heuss, D.D. Rector of Trinity Parish in the City of New 


York; the Reverend Robert C. Hunsicker, Vicar, St. Paul’s Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New York City; 


Mrs. Edward Holloway, State Historian, New York; Mrs. Alice Clyde Stafford, Historian New 
Netherland Chapter; Mrs. Thurman C. "Warren, State Regent of New York; Mrs. Wm. Beecher 


Hambright, Regent, New Netherland Chapter; Mrs. Paul G: Clark, Honorary and Past Regent. 
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Many inquiries have been received 
regarding the D.A.R. Banner. Since these 
questions interest all D.A.R. Chapters, it 
seemed wise to publish the following. 

May a Chapter have a Chapter Banner? 
Yes—Page 97—D.A.R. Handbook. 

The Thirty-Third Continental Congress 
adopted a resolution—‘That said official 
colors shall consist of the blue and white 
of the official ribbon of the Society, to be 
arranged in three vertical stripes blue, 
white and blue, the central white stripe 
to carry the insignia of the Society and 
the legend, National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, or in lieu 
thereof the letters D.A.R.” 

The official size of the colors shall be 
414 by 51% feet. States and Chapters 
may adopt this design for their own use 


5 hh Ruth Apperson Rous, National Chairman 
The Flag of the United States Of America Committee 


Where can a banner be purchased? 
A brochure and information may be ob- 
tained from Annin & Co., 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Should the D.A.R. Banner have yellow 
or gold fringe? “That the yellow fringe 
and tassel be omitted from the design of 
standard of the N.S.D.A.R.” (National 
Board, June 18, 1924) 

Is an eagle on the D.A.R. Banner staff 
permissible? “That eagles on the staff of 
the D.A.R. Banner of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion be replaced by spears.” (Executive 
ruling, January 29, 1924) 

Can the insignia be embroidered? It is 
customary to have the insignia printed on 


the D.A.R. Beamer rather om embroi- 


dered. 


s, you've been elected Publicity Chair- 
man. If you are like most of us outside 
the publishing field, the first question 
you'll ask is “How do I get news about 
my organization into the newspapers?” 
And like most of us outside the publishing 
field, you'll raise a skeptical eyebrow when 
your chapter regent says, “Just give the 
news to the newspapers.” 

Well, the regent has given you a good 
definition of your job, but like any other 
job, there’s a right way and a wrong way to 
do it. 

A newspaper is like a business, and like 
any other business under our system of 
free enterprise—it is operated to produce 
a profit. And the people who work on a 
newspaper are no different from those who 
: staff any other business, with the exception 


that they are more pressed for time than 
the majority of us. Most of them are en- 
gaged in writing, editing, and printing in 
a few hours enough material to fill the 
average 100,000 word novel. Keeping in 
mind the pressures under which news- 
paper people must work will make your 
job easier. 

They deserve your respect, but not neces- 
sarily your awe; they will appreciate your 
brevity, but not your curtness. Because it 
is a profession where people on the out- 
side often seem to think they know better 
how to do the job than those on the inside, 
newspaper people will appreciate your 
gaining an understanding of how they 
work and of the standards they must meet. 


Eprror’s Note—This is from a booklet published by the 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California and is quoted 
by permission of Dan Sorenson. Other excerpts will follow. 
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The oldest cemetery in New Haven, 
Conn. was located where the New Haven 
Green now stands. By the time New 
Haven had grown large enough to become 
a city its old graveyard where the Green 
is at present had become very crowded. 
Until 1796 it was the only burial place in 
the town. In 1794 New Haven was visited 
by an epidemic of Yellow Fever, and scores 
of people died. All were buried silently 
and at night on the Green. This led peo- 
ple to see the need of another place for 
a cemetery. Mr. James Hillhouse was the 
first to make a move in the matter. A plot 
of ground beyond Grove St. was purchased 
and arranged for a burial ground to be 
called the Grove Street Cemetery. Since 
that time the graveyard on the Green has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

The present Center Church was erected 
over a portion of this green. The monu- 
ments of noted men and women may still 
be seen in the crypt beneath the Church. 
Several old gravestones still remain near 
the Dixwell monument at the back of the 
Church. The other tombstones were re- 
moved to the Grove Street Cemetery many 
years ago and arranged in alphabetical 
order against the west and north walls, 
except for those which went to private lots 
of this enclosure. In 1813 when the pres- 
ent Center Church was built, it was placed 
over the tombstones of about 140 persons 
whose names are engraved on tablets in its 
vestibule. Betw»en 1795 and 1821 most of 
the monuments were removed to the Grove 
Street Cemetery. The inscriptions on the 
tombstones erected prior to 1800 were 
copied by Franklin B. Dexter and may be 
found in vol. 3 of the Papers of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society. 

It will be interesting to note the details 
of the purchase of the Grove Street Ceme- 
tery and how the land was assigned by lots 


. to the donors. The citizens of New Haven 


having experienced many inconveniences 
from the small of allotted 
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for the burial of the dead in the center of 
the city decided to obtain larger ground 
arranged for the accommodation of fam- 
ilies and by the retired situation better 
calculated to impress the mind with a 
solemnity becoming the repository of the 
dead. After several fruitless attempts a 
subscription was opened in September 
A.D. 1796 as follows: “We the under- 
signed agree to advance 14 dollars each 
to pay the purchase money of six acres 
of land purchased for a burying ground 
and to fence the same, to be at the future 
disposition and order of the subscribers so 
far as relates to laying out and locating 
the same. New Haven, Sept. 9th 1796.” 
The subscribers petitioned the General 
Assembly to be made a body corporate and 
politic to be known as “The Proprietors 
of the New Haven Burying Ground in 
New Haven” and that they and their heirs 
may have succession, may sue and be sued, 
make rules and regulations, sell, convey 
and give good title to lots for burial, that 
the ground shall forever remain and be 
used for burials only, and that each lot 
forever be exempt from taxes and all lia- 
bility to be sold therefor, of for any other 
debt whatever due from said corporation, 


- (Continued on page 749) 
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_ Mrs. Frank E. Morse bang: 


A DIARY written by my great, great 
grandmother Hale in 1839, was the inspira- 
tion for a trip my husband and I made 
one hundred and thirteen years later. I 
had read and reread the diary many times 
until I knew it almost verbatim. 

Great, great grandmother Hale and her 
husband Stephen Hale made the trip from 
their home in Hartwick, N. Y. with one 
horse and a light wagon, back to the 
“paternal habitation” in Yarmouth, Maine. 

Her father, Dr. David Jones, (my revo- 
lutionary ancestor) had passed away in 
1822, but they had gone to visit her moth- 
er and to have a family reunion as five 
sisters met in the old home. 

Her diary was a day-to-day account of 
her trip which started August 26 and ended 
early in October. She told of stopping 
over-night with relatives or friends or the 
taverns they visited. The diary is too long 
and detailed to give in full so I will quote 
parts from it which shows how deeply reli- 
gious she was; and you may enjoy her 
quaint language. 

On one occasion she relates as follows— 

“While sitting alone in my room I took 
my Bible from my work pocket and 
thought to spend my time in reading, but 
I was so often interrupted by the noise 
from an adjoining room that I could not. 
I discovered they were preparing for a 
ball that evening and the sound of the 
violin and some very rough language 
reached my ear and led me to exclaim— 
O the depravity of the human heart, how 
perceivable to us to see which way you 
are bound, but the Lord is able to do all 
things and can change your hearts and 
bring you to bow at the feet of Jesus.” 
Again quoting, “I should have enjoyed 
much pleasure in the prospect this place 
afforded me, had I felt well, but I had 
caught a violent cold which had settled 
in my face and neck, the ague in my face 
and my stiff neck, entirely deprived me of 
rest this night. The next day we gained a 
tavern which stood on the Summit of the 
green mountains. We found it a very good 


tavern. My stiff neck and ague continued 
and my landlady, who was a very agree- 
able woman, assisted me in sweating my 
face, and at an early hour we retired to 
bed and I rested much better than the pre- 
vious night.” 

Twice she told of traveling 55 miles in 
a day. “This day we traveled about 40 
miles, went thru the beautiful village of 
Keene, N. H. and put up at a tavern 4 miles 
east of it; the next day we went on about 
15 miles before breakfast, was directed a 
wrong road and went about 10 miles out 
of our way. Traveled 55 miles this day 
which brought us to Hopkenton, a pleasant 
village 8 miles west of Concord. 

September 3 we went 16 miles before 
breakfast; this day went as far as Wells, 
put up at a Mr. Hay’s Tavern.” 

Early in October they started the return 
trip to New York—“This day we drove 
about 45 miles which brought us once 
more into good old York state, which was 
very agreeable to the sight; for to see the 
large fields of corn and the fertile farms 
show how superior are the rewards of the 
husbandman here to the Eastern country. 
This day we were most of the time near 
and in full view of the lofty Cattskill 
Mountain, and also the much famed Pine 
Orchard House, which is supposed to be 
a resort for all kinds of company. We 
made a short stop in the city of Hudson. 
I think it is a pleasant place and of con- 
siderable business. We crossed the ferry 
here and it was very pleasant as there was 
a fine breeze of wind and I took my seat 
in the wagon that I might have a better 
prospect of the harbor and vessels as many 
of their sails were hoisted and were fast 
sailing before the wind.” 

“We landed on the opposite side in the 
town of Athens, saw the dwelling and office 
of Dr. E. Pierce, but did not see him. 
Saturday, October 5th this morning we 
rose early and was on our way before 
sunrise. Found it a cold frosty morning, 
rode about 8 miles and we were compelled 
to stop as we were quite chilled through 
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with cold. We found a good house and 
agreeable folks. We stayed here till they 
killed a chicken and cooked it for our 
breakfast. We again set forward much 
more comfortable after being warmed and 
well refreshed with a good breakfast we 
rode as far as Cobleskill there we called 
to bate our horse at house of old Mr. 
Butler.” 

“Sunday, October 6th we concluded to 
take breakfast before we started, it being 
quite cold and we had but 27 miles to ride 
to reach home, after partaking of an excel- 
lent breakfast we again started filled with 
the pleasing anticipation of soon reaching 
home and meeting the embrace of our dear 
children which we soon fully realized and 
O now for a heart of gratitude.” 

As I stated in the beginning it was her 
story that made me want to take the same 
trip only we live in the Middle West. We 
left our home in Mankato, Minnesota, Au- 
gust 21] in our Ford car. Instead of mak- 
ing 55 miles in a day we made 55 miles 
or better in an hour. We traveled 544 
miles the first day through Wisconsin and 
Illinois and we stopped the first night at 
Valparaiso, Indiana. The motels become 
more numerous, Tourist Homes also and 
many were the signs of antique shops the 
farther East we went. Just out of Fort 
Wayne we stopped at the first of the 
Howard Johnson Restaurants shortly after 
7 a.m. I smiled to myself as a family of 
three entered; mother and daughter were 
decidedly plump and both were wearing 
pedal pushers. I thought to myself “grand- 
mother Hale didn’t see anything to com- 
pare with this.” A little after 8 a.m. we 
were in Ohio. That night we found our- 
selves in the Northern part of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The next day we entered the Pennsy]l- 
vania turnpike about noon just outside of 
Pittsburgh. We stayed on that until we 
turned off in order to go to Gettysburg, as 
that was a must for my husband. 

We arrived there about 4 o’clock. It was 
far more vast a territory than I had ima- 
gined. The National Military Park con- 
tains 2,542 acres of land, 26 miles of 
paved avenues; 2390 monuments. There 
was much to see but it was getting dark 
and Mr. Morse was determined to see the 


’ Minnesota Monument. At last we found 


it and it surely deserves a place of promi- 
nence. By the aid of a flash light we rea 
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“When the Northern forces were divided 
during Pickett’s charge General Hancock 
sent the First Minnesota Regiment to fill 
the gap. This regiment suffered an 82% 
loss in battle and the largest of any loss 
of any regiment accounted for in any bat- 
tle in the history of the World.” 

We stayed that night in a motel in 
Gettysburg and arose early as we had a 
long trip planned for that day. Our goal 
was to reach a small town in N. Y. near 
Cooperstown. 

I had distant cousins there whom I had 
never seen but had corresponded with 
them. We arrived Sunday evening at the 
farm home of Mr. and Mrs, Stacy Wilson. 
Mrs. Wilson and I had a common ancestor 
in the grandmother Hale of the Diary. We 
were soon well acquainted. She called her 
sister to tell her of our arrival so Ethel 
Shumway and husband Wesley came from 
Owego, N. Y. There was much chattering 
on family history and each added a bit 
until the family tree was complete. We 
spent three delightful days with them. 

Then on August 26th we started on the 
official ancestral mission. We passed 
through the same towns they did and at 
one time we took a side trip to Halifax, 
Vermont because the ancestors went there 
to visit with relatives for a week. About 
all there is left of Halifax is an old store 
and post office, but we went to the cemetery 
and there we found two stones—on one 
was inscribed Abel Scott died May 25, 
1856, age 82. On the other Lydia, wife 
of Abel Scott, died September 21, 1872 
age 95. Grandmother and grandfather 
Hale visited with them for a week. Sun- 
day, August 31 we had breakfast in Ports- 
mouth, we walked around for a little exer- 
cise. Then we crossed the bridge and we 
were in Maine, the state of my dreams. 
The first town was Kittery, incorporated 
in 1647. We stopped at a wayside market 
and bought candied ginger root and found 
it delicious. e 

We stopped in Portland, Maine, attended 
church and had lunch and were again on 
the Highway. Soon I saw a sign—Yar- 
mouth 13 miles and in minutes we were 
there. 

Up to that time I had not planned how 
I would go about getting any information 
about my ancestors who had been dead 
for many years. We were on the main 
street a8 I asked my husband to stop the 
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car and I got out of the car with the diary 
in my hand. I saw a neat white house and 
I decided to stop there and inquire. After 
sounding the knocker an elderly man came 
to the door. I introduced myself saying 
“I am Mrs. Morse; I live in Minnesota; 
I have in my hand a diary written in 1839 
by my great, great grandmother Hale who 
came here to visit her mother, wife of Dr. 
David Jones.” He took me in to his 
library and without any preliminary re- 
marks he drew a book from the shelf, 
turned at once to a page on the life of 
Dr. David Jones. I found he had written 
the book! 
Before he started to read I told him I 
wanted to call my husband in, for I felt 
this was the auspicious moment for which 
we had driven 2,300 miles from Minnesota 
to Maine. We learned that Mr. Rowe was 
village historian. Had chance or fate led 
me to his door? For he was the first per- 
son I had spoken with in the town. Later 
in the day when I told another man of my 
good fortune in finding Mr. Rowe he said, 
“Yarmouth is greatly indebted to him, he 
is a great asset to the place and will be a 
great loss when he passes on.” 
Mr. Rowe read his account of Dr. David 
Jones and his wife Elizabeth, parents of 
Mrs. Hale. There I asked his permission 
to copy the account and I quote as fol- 
lows— 
“Soon after the Revolutionary war in 
which he was a surgeon, Dr. David Jones 
came from Abington, Mass. and com- 
menced practice. His home was on the 
eastern side of the river in what we now 
know as No. 9. After his death in 1822 
his widow for many years served the peo- 
ple as a dentist, extracting their aching 
teeth by means of the same instrument 
used by her husband. This instrument 
would puzzle a modern dentist being built 
somewhat after the model of a lumber- 
man’s Cront-dog or hook and which in- 
- of one quick pull, as is done with 
odern forceps, this having been fastened 
securely around the offending molar, was 
rotated first to the right and then to the 
left, then to the front, then back, and 
providing the tooth was not broken in the 
process, at last succeeding in tearing it 
from the jaw. It was customary to cut 
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around the tooth to loosen the flesh before 
applying the instrument. One of the older 
inhabitants of the town has a vivid memory 
of such an extraction when the Dr. not 
having at hand the knife used for the first 
operation, substituted for it his long un- 
manicured thumb-nail.” 

We talked for a few minutes and I 
thanked him for his kindness in giving 
me the information. As we were about to 
leave he said, “Would you like to see the 
house formerly owned by Dr. Jones?” This 
was indeed more than I expected to find. 

It is now owned by a Mr. Ed. Plummer. 
He let me in and as I looked around | 
pictured the family reunion of the mother 
and her five daughters. And I could ima- 
gine the sorrowful leavetaking as Mrs. 
Hale said in her diary—“We bade mother 
goodby up in her chamber knowing full 
well it was the last time this side of the 
boundless eternity.” 

Then began the search for the graves 
of Dr. David Jones and his wife Elizabeth 
and it proved to be quite a search. We 
were in three cemeteries before we found 
the right one. The fourth cemetery is in 
the church yard where the Baptist meet- 
ing house stood in grandmother’s day. 
Finally we found the graves. The first 
stone had inscribed on it “Dr. David Jones 
died in 1822” there was more but we 
could not read it; the same was true of the 
other stone. All I could decipher was— 
“Elizabeth, relict of Dr. Jones—died July 
16, 1843 at age of 82. 

I chatted a moment with a woman who 
was taking a short cut thru the cemetery 
to her home a short distance away. She 
said, “I take a short cut thru here, they 
are good neighbors, they never make a 
fuss.” 

We spent the night in Yarmouth at a 
guest house and the next morning started 
on the homeward journey. Finding Mr. 
Rowe and his early history of Yarmouth 
—seeing the home of my Revolutionary an- 
cestors and finding their graves—all this 
was the culmination of many years of hop- 
ing and dreaming on my part. I have 
written my diary hoping my daughter and 
her children will some day take the trip 
there, too. 


If men are so wicked with religion, what would they be without it?—Benjamin Franklin ~ 
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Pi never has forgotten its 
founder, General William Clark, but the 
old explorer has been a long time really 
coming into his own in the western Ken- 
tucky city. 

There has been a revival of interest in 
the General, a younger brother of the 
famed George Rogers Clark, spurred on 
by Paducah’s recent centennial celebra- 
tion. 

But George Rogers Clark’s “little” 
brother was quite a man in his own right. 
Paducahans have dedicated the city’s mar- 
ket place to him—and justly so. It was 
William Clark who set aside land for the 
bustling area when he plotted the town 130 
years ago. 

The Paducah Chapter in September 1956 
installed a bronze tablet of General Wil- 
liam Clark in the Market House, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

The tall, affable redhead was born in 
1770 in Albemarle County, Virginia. He 
was a next door neighbor of Meriwether 
Lewis and Thomas Jefferson. Young Clark 
and Lewis were boyhood playmates in the 
half-plantation, half-pioneer environment. 
It was a family tradition that the Clarks 
who had red hair would become famous. 
This was true with William—always Billy 
to his family—and George Rogers, the 
brother who was 18 years his senior. But 
neither of them had the fiery temper that 
is usually expected of a redhead. 

All of the five Clark brothers—except 
William who was too young—fought with 
distinction in the American Revolution. 
George Rogers, who was the idol of his 
younger brother William, became famous. 
But it was the Clark family’s unselfish 
patriotism that proved its undoing. They 
impoverished themselves helping to finance 
the war. 

When they asked their state for reim- 
bursement, they were refused. The story 
goes that when Virginia finally presented 
him with a sword as recognition for his 
valor, George embittered, broke 


the blade in two, exclaiming that when he 
asked for bread they gave him a sword. 

Eventually the United States Govern- 
ment rewarded him with large land tracts 
in the new state of Kentucky. It was to 
protect these rights that the Clark family, 
along with many others, came down the 
Ohio River in a canoe made of a hollowed 
out tree trunk. The Clarks settled near the 
Falls of the Ohio where they helped to 
found Louisville. 

Billy, who was 15 at the time, grew to 
manhood in Louisville, and, except for 
spasmodic stretches of soldiering in the 
Post-Revolutionary Indian uprisings, he 
lived for years in the family home, Mul- 
berry Hill. 

Meriweather Lewis fought under him in 
the Vincennes campaign. Soon another 
old neighbor, Thomas Jefferson, became 
President and when he bought from Na- 
poleon the vast Louisiana territory, he 
decided to send an exploring party to in- 
vestigate the northwestern portion. 

George Rogers Clark helped plan the 
expedition, but he was too old to go. So 
Jefferson chose his own secretary, Meri- 
wether Lewis, to head the party. Lewis 
in turn chose his friend and former com- 
mander, William, to go as co-leader. It 
was a happy choice. No word of disagree- 
ment passed between them the whole three 
years. 

This unique expedition had a two-fold 
purpose: to map the rivers of the North- 
west, and to cultivate the good will of the 
Indians who inhabited it. William Clark 
did both. It was his skilled hand that drew 
the first maps of the rivers of the region, 
and kept the most comprehensive diary of 
the trip. And it was his sunny tempera- 
ment that won the Indians’ affection. 

That is why he later became Governor, 
and, still later, Indian Agent, for the vast 
Missouri Territory. 

His headquarters were in St. Louis, 
His home became a center of hospitality 
for hoth whites and Indians, who first 
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dubbed him “Redheaded Chief.” As his 
long hair lost its youthful flame he became 
_“Sand-haired Father.” The roster of his 
house-guests, including LaFayette and 
Washington Irving, reads like a “Who's 
- Who” of his day. Especially welcome 
were Kentucky friends, for Clark’s inter- 
ests remained centered there. 
_ Romance did not pass him by; he was 
_ twice married. There’s an odd coincidence 
that connects his two marriages. It had 
_ its start after the Northwest Expedition, 
when William Clark visited his old Vir- 
_ ginia home. Riding along a country road, 
he met two girls, each about 12 years old. 
_ Both were trying to ride a balky horse 
which they were unable to handle. He 
_ dismounted and subdued the animal. 

Both girls were pretty, first cousins, who 
had been brought up like sisters. One was 
~ Julia—or Judy—Hancock; the other, Har- 
Kennerly. 
Julia wou.] not be fifteen for three 
years, but he was determined to marry her 
as soon as she was. He did. He also, 
- upon Julia’s death, married her cousin, 
_ Harriet, who by that time was a widow. 
_ Both marriages were happy. 
_ Since Harriet was the wife of his later 
_ years, it is her name that appears, along 
_ with William Clark’s, on the earliest deeds 
on record in Paducah’s City Hall and 
- Courthouse. William was 48 when George 
_ Rogers died and left him much land in 
_ Western Kentucky. That was in February, 
- 1818, while the land titles were still in 
dispute. 
_ But the following October, the Federal 
_ Government, through Andrew Jackson and 
_ Isaac Shelby, bought the claims of the 
_ Chickasaws, and for the first time the 
titles were clear. Ever since, the western 
tip of Kentucky has been known as the 
Jackson Purchase. 
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Nine years later, William Clark, the un- 
disputed owner, decided to build a town 
on his holdings. He chose as the nucleus 
the old trading post, Pekin, at the junction 
of the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers. 

He planned his dream town along 
Pekin’s water front. He planned broad 
streets and a generous market place. Then 
he heard of the death of Chief Paduke, 
leader of a tribe of Indians that had 
traveled expressly from Mississippi to see 
him, but had failed to do so. So he 
changed the name from Pekin to Paducah 
in honor of his Indian friend, perhaps in 
honor of all his Indian friends. 

Thus it was the same hand that had 
mapped the rivers of the Northwest that 
drew the plan of Paducah. You can sti'l 
see the original plot at the City Hall. The 
same friendly smile that had won the love 
of Indians attracted scores of settlers. 

Old deeds tell the tale of how William 
continued to transfer sites for homes and 
stores for a dozen years. No other names 
appear so frequently as those of William 
and Harriet Clark. It is similar to the 
impact his brother, George Rogers Clark, 
made on Louisville. 

General William Clark lived to see Pa- 
ducah chartered in 1830 by the State Leg- 
islature. And in 1836, he saw a frame 
market house built on the site he had 
selected. After his death at the age of 68, 
the Clark family’s land transactions in 
Western Kentucky were continued by his 
son, Meriwether, presumably named after 
the old hero’s friend. 

There are still Clarks living in and 
around Paducah. As for Harriet’s descend- 
ants, William Bloss, a great-great-grandson 
by her first husband, lives there with his 
family. 


(This article appeared in the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Sept. 30, 1956.) 


Bailey’s Grave 


sea captain, born in 1749 in Gold Street 
and buried in Greenwood Cemetery. Also 
in 1794 Daniel Tooker, Jr. then 21 years 
old, was made a lieutenant of the National 
Guard of New York, the first National 
Guard formed after the Revolutionary War. 

e 


the introduction; Mrs. Hambright made 

; the presentation; the Reverend John Heuss, 
(Contionsd: from page 737) Toe D.D. accepted the plaque. The dedication 
Captain Daniel Tooker, III who was a — 


was given by Mrs. Warren, the State Re- 
gent and the unveiling by Mrs. Alice C. 
Stafford, Chapter Historian, was followed 
by a historical summary by Mrs. Hollo- 
way, the State Historian. 

Visitors to New York City should be 
sure to go to St. Pauls Chapel which has 
(Continued on page 816) 
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Mrs. Edward Rowland Barrow 


Houston, Texas 


National Chairman, 


Jane Barrow needs no introduction to 
members who have attended Congress the 
past few years because she was State Re- 
gent of Texas, Vice President General and 
Corresponding Secretary General in the 
previous administration, at the same time 
serving as National Chairman of the Au- 
diting Committee. Mrs. Barrow is an active 
member of many patriotic organizations. 
She bases her plan for programs on the 
proposition that we are living in the pres- 
ent and will work toward the future and 
her committee wants to be helpful to 
chapter regents towards the end that their 
programs may be effective in promoting 
D.A.R. work, interesting and stimulating. 
If you find it hard to get speakers, write 
to the Program Committee for help with 
ideas. Their files are full of articles which 
may be read by one of your own members. 


Trust Fund 
(Report to the 66th Congress. ) 


“We are continuing to urge the importance-of 
the Investment Trust Fund to our Membership,— 
not only the importance but the necessity. Our 
members everywhere are proud of our magnificent 
national headquarters. Because we have these ade- 
quately beautiful buildings, occupying, as you 
know, one full block of the city of Washington, 
it becomes our duty to provide for care and 


maintenance. May I urge you to realize the neces- 


sity of this obligation.” 


Mrs. FREDERIC A. mt. 
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omar Note: Mrs. Burks went with her husband ‘and 
two small sons to East Las Vegas, New Mexico, then a 
territory in 1908. Their homesteading began in 1913 and 


century pioneers. 


\ \ HEN we alighted from the Santa Fe 
train at Nolan, Mora County, New Mexico, 
May 1913, I looked about and saw bunches 
of coarse grass growing on the land, but 
there was not a tree, not even a bush to 
cast a shadow. The children stood silent, 
awed by the strangeness. 

My husband, who had preceded us to 
the homestead, met us at the little red box 
car body the Santa Fe Railway Company 
had set by its tracks to serve as a freight 
depot. Nolan was a flag station for pas- 
senger trains. 

We watched the train disappear and then 
we started walking down the tracks to the 
section line where our pony, Beauty, and 
the buggy were waiting for us. We 
crowded into the little conveyance, my hus- 
band put his hat on at a dashing angle 
and we drove to our new home. 

On the way we passed an abandoned 
shack. Its door sagged, the windows 
stared. “The man who lived there proved 
up on his land and went away,” my hus- 
band told me. 

Still there was not a plant of any kind to 
make a shade. 

Imagine my delight when we neared our 

lace and I could see on the five foot- 
hills beyond our house many little green 
pine trees, just like Christmas trees. I 
knew I was going to like that little house 
and the surroundings. 

We had little money, and after my hus- 
band had plowed and planted twenty acres 
of pinto beans, which was the money crop 
in New Mexico, and some corn and millet 
for feed, he went back to Las Vegas to 
work for the Santa Fe. 

My nearest neighbor, Mary Carter, was 
born and reared in Denver, Colorado. She 
and her husband had filed on land the 
previous year. Mary proceeded to tell me 
all she knew about homesteading. ey" s 


we know our members will be interested in these Lead 


gone away to work as 
most of the men did when the crops were 
in. The wives and children “held down” 
the claim. 

My husband had left his shot gun in 
the house and the day he left I specifically 
asked him if it was loaded. I was afraid 
of guns. He told me he had taken the 
shells out of the gun. He stood the gun 
in one corner of the bed room. 

By July of that first year, the whole land 
was covered with fuzzy, yellow worms. 
They were dreadful things to contend with. 
We cut the grass away and swept a large 
space around the houses to keep the worms 
away from the house. 

By this time Mary and I were very good 
friends. One afternoon she came up the 
slope to our house. We talked and Mary 
played with the children while I prepared 
the meal. Mary stayed on and it began 
to get dark. In the South-West we have 
no twilight. It is light, then suddenly the 
sun is gone and it becomes almost dark. 
We decided that Mary should stay the 
night with us. I was afraid to walk home 
with her, come back in the dark, and was 
afraid for her to go home alone. 

After the children were asleep we sat 
up and talked. Mary told me I should 
learn to shoot the gun. I did not want to. 
Mary insisted. The next morning after 
breakfast Mary picked up the gun and 
said she would show me how to shoot. 
“The gun is not loaded,” I told her. “I'll 
just show you how it is done,” Mary said. 
She pulled back a hammer, pulled the 
trigger and “snap” went the gun. “Now 
I’ll snap the other one and you will know 
how to do it.” She drew back the other 
hammer, pulled the trigger and “bang” 
it shot a hole in the floor near our feet. 

My husband had left one shell in the 

un! 

The little town of Nolan had two gen- 
eral stores, a little white church, a small 
school house and two dwellings. The post 
office was in one of the stores. 

There were families homesteading in 
that area who had come from Illinois, 
towa, Indiana and Two betche- 
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but the pigs were holding out wonderfully 
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lor girls, sisters, came from Chicago to 
homestead. The bachelor men did things 
for them while we temporary widows did 
our own work. 

Our land had been filed on before and 
my husband had bought the relinquish- 
ment. This man had left on the place a 
one room house, a well and a pig pen. We 
made a kitchen out of the room he left 
there. 

That summer the pig pen looked too 
empty to suit me. I had heard that a Mrs. 
May had six week old red pigs for sale 
at two dollars and fifty cents each. Early 
one afternoon I decided that the boys and 
I would go and buy a pig. Mrs. May’s 
homestead was five miles beyond Nolan. 
Our place was three miles this side of 
Nolan. We drove the eight miles there and 
back. When we reached Mrs. May’s house 
and saw the pigs, they were so pretty that 
I bought two pigs. The May son put each 
pig in a separate gunny sack and put them 
in the back of the buggy. Mrs. May called 
after me “Keep them up for a while, if 
you don’t they will go away and will never 
see them again.” 

“Oh,” I called back, “I am going to 
keep them in our pigpen.” The pigs were 
very quiet all the way home. 

At Nolan we stopped to buy supplies 
and I told Mr. Maloney, the storekeeper, 
about my pigs. He also said: 

“Better keep them up, if you don’t they 
will go away, get in with other pigs some 
place and you will lose them.” 

“Oh, Mrs. May told me that. I am going 
to keep them in our pig pen,” I told him. 

It was almost dark when we reached 
home. I poured each pig out of his sack 
into the pen. I put milk in the large pan‘ 
I had set in the pen before we left. The 
pigs began to drink greedily. 

I went into the house to prepare our 
evening meal. The boys stayed out for 
a last play. Then I heard “Mother, the 
pigs are out.” 

I ran out of the house in time to see 
their curled tails disappear in the tall grass 
above the house. 

We ran after the pigs. They stopped. 
Behind them we started them down towards 
the pen. But when they reached the pen 
they put on speed and dashed down to the 
big gate. Back and forth we went, repeat- 
ing this manuever until we were exhausted, 


well and they disappeared again up the 
slope in the tall grass. 

To the children I said, “I know they are 
gone and my five dollars are gone, but I 
don’t care. I never want to see the pigs 
again.” 

Donald, seven, had learned to ride and 
he got on old Peggy, a gentle mare, we 
thought, and rode after the pigs. Back 
and forth they went until it was so dark 
I could just see the outline of Peggy but 
could not see the child. I left Robert, age 
five, in the house, closed the door, set the 
lamp where it would shine down the path 
and I ran down to the gate. There on the 
ground was my son, eyes closed. Peggy 
stood there with her head down, nose al- 
most touching the ground as tho she was 
ashamed of what she had done. Peggy had 
bucked the child off. I jerked the bridle 
out of Peggy’s mouth, hit at her with it, 
picked up my child and carried him to the 
house, thinking every step of the way that 
probably his back was injured and he would 
be a little hunch-back. He proved to be 
unhurt and we finally settled down to bed. 
Before I settled for the night, I went out 
and filled the pan in the pen with milk. 

Sometime in the night I awoke to a 
sound; a different sound. Seemed like I 
heard pigs! The moon was as bright as 
day. In my bathrobe, I slipped my feet 
into a pair of my husband’s boots, picked 
up my stout stick that set by the door, 
went out and rolled an old railroad tie 
against the hole in the pen where the pigs 
had gotten out. Mary had told me always 
to keep a stout stick by the door, carry it 
with me for fear of coming up on a rattle- 
snake. Mary told me that Mrs. Tom Holt 
had warned her about rattlers. Mrs. Holt 
had been on a homestead for five years. 

We women in the community organized 
a Women’s Club. We met once a month. 
We also conducted Sunday School in the 
little church at Nolan. Each woman 
brought food and after Sunday School, we 
had lunch and then the men who had not 


The second year of our homesteading 
my mother and father came from Louis- 
ville, Ky. to visit us. 

One day I started up to the barn late 
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in the afternoon to feed our chickens. On 
the way up I heard something, looked 
down to my right and there was a rattle- 
snake, coiled. I ran to the house, told 
my father. He wanted to go up to it, but 
my father was not well and I would not 
let him go. The children stayed in the 
house with their grandparents. I took 
down the gun, slapped shells in it, and 
ran back. The snake was still coiled and 
rattling—a horrible sound to me. | stood 
back, and thought I would get behind the 
snake. But when I walked around it, the 
snake followed me with its eyes, so I shot 
from a good distance. Shot too high, but 
powder I suppose burned its head. It 
dropped its head down on the coil, then 
I went up close and shot the other shell. 
The snake straightened at once and I saw 
it had been cut almost in two, in three or 
four places. I knew it would die. I felt 
sick and went back to the house. My hus- 
band who had been to town for supplies, 
came in. I told him what had happened 
and he went and buried the remains far 
from the house. That was the only rattler 
I saw near our house while we lived there. 

Our beans the first year had done very 
well. Some of our neighbors who had a 
large acreage of them had paid off their 
debts and had bought themselves a new 
Ford car. 

This second year my husband put in 
forty acres of pinto beans. They were 
coming along fine; then we had a hail 
storm and it cut our bean crop to ribbons. 

When a child in Kentucky I had learned 
to ride horse back. It was no trouble for 
me to learn to ride cross saddle in the 
West. I rode about and I found a beauti- 
ful valley just beyond our five foothills 
that bordered our land. Up the mountain 
on the other side of the valley there was 
a cold mountain spring which cascaded 
down to the valley forming a pool where 
loose stock went to drink. The spring ran 
down exactly on a section line, therefore 
could not be fenced off from the public. 

There was a band of wild horses that 

© our region occasionally—proba- 
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bly I thought on account of that spring 
and pool of water. I had seen these horses 
once only and had somehow forgotten 
about them. My husband was putting in 
some grain a half mile from our house 
and I would take his noonday lunch to 
him as he was anxious to get the grain in 
and I would save him time. When I 
started out one day the sun seemed un- 
usually hot and I picked up an old, wide 
brimmed straw hat and put it on. About 
half way there, I heard a stacatto kind of 
sound and wondered what it was. There 
was a rise in the land to my left and I 
could not see, but could hear that sound 
coming nearer. Puzzled, I stopped. Over 
the rise came the heads of those wild 
horses. When I am frightened, I always 
freeze and so I stood still. I was directly 
in line of the lead horse, a stallion, and 
all the other horses would follow him. On 
either side they were lined up like soldiers, 
in two rows, thirty-seven in all. They were 
coming fast and I would be trampled to 
death. I have always credited my big sun 
hat with stopping that lead horse for when 
he saw me, he stopped instantly and all 
the other horses stopped. Then he wheeled 
about and all the other horses wheeled and 
ran the other way. I was so close to them 
that dirt from their hooves flew in my face. 
Trembling, I watched them go and never 
after did I cross an open field again. 

We proved up on our land; my father 
and mother went back to their beloved 
Kentucky. The first World War came and 
we sold our stock, went back to Las Vegas 
and worked during the war for the Santa 
Fe in their offices. Our patent to the land 
was signed by Woodrow Wilson. The sec- 
ond year of our homesteading, instead of 
fuzzy yellow worms, we had lovely white 
wild poppies everywhere that the ground 
was not plowed. The third year, there were 
no worms and no poppies but instead 
large bunches of wild purple four-o-clocks, 
besides some large bunches of cactuses, 
their blooms sometimes yellow, sometimes 
red. The ways of Nature are strange in- 
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No ray of sunlight is ever lost, but the green which it wakes into existence rae fi 
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EVELYN BROWN 
Chief Clerk, Oficeof 


Mas. EVELYN BROWN, Chief Clerk 
in the Office of the Organizing Secretary 
General, faithfully and efficiently presides 
over the National Society’s Card Catalogue 
Division, which registers approximately 
500,000 cards of all of the active and in- 
active members since the formation of the 
Society. Here accurate records are kept of 
the ever changing status of National, State 
and Chapter Officers, and from these 
records the Society’s Chapter Regents’ lists 
are compiled under her direction. 

Woven together with her love of this 
duty, is the interesting game she plays by 
day of helping Organizing Regents with 
the organization of new chapters, always 
striving to give every assistance to bring 
the number of chapters to a gain. 

Her office has a uniquely interesting task 
also of approving the history for new 
chapters in the selection of names chosen 
by them. Considering that D.A.R. chapter 
names are selected because of historical 
significance, this subject matter proves to 
be a constant source of historical enrich- 
ment. 

Mrs. Brown is a native Washingtonian 
and first entered her duty with the National 


Organizing Secretary Ge 


Society in December, 1924. In 1946, she 
was made Chief Clerk and she is proud of 
the fact that during these years she has 
served under three Organizing Secretarys 
— who later became Presidents Gen- 
eral. 


Oldest Cemetery in New Haven, 
Conn. 


(Continued from page 739) 


or any individual proprietor thereof, that 
any owner of a lot shall be a legal mem- 
ber of the corporation and entitled to one 
vote for each lot owned, and that it can 
hold no other land than that conveyed to 
it for this purpose. The land actually con- 
veyed to this corporation was 10 acres by 
deed dated Nov. 6, 1797, four acres more 
than the amount mentioned in the agree- 
ment of the syndicate; this was the acre- 
age specified in the act of incorporation 
that it was empowered to administer and 
control. The extra acreage necessary to 
make up this amount was acquired as fol- 
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lows; about an acre from the Fitch family 
1796 and the remainder by exchange of 
land between James Hillhouse and the 
Mansfields. The consideration was £166, 
1 shilling and the boundaries were well 
defined: “South on Grove St., West on 
Plainfield Road, North on the heirs of 
Nathan Mansfield and East on Second 
Quarter Road, to be used for the sole pur- 
pose of a burial ground forever.” This 
layout, as applied to the present streets 
would be: up Prospect St. to at least the 
northerly line of Prospect Place, up Grove 
St. to the present stone gateway, then along 
the north line of Lock St. and Prospect 
Place across the present railroad tracks to 
the corner of Prospect Place and Prospect 
St. This act was passed in October 1797 
(Continued on page 802) 
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Agnes Ames 


and ancestor hunters 
whose trails lead them to the Penobscot 
River Valley in Maine in 1800 owe a great 
debt of gratitude to George Halliburton, 
the census enumerator of that year and 
area. Mr. Halliburton, with great fore- 
sight, added a column to his records en- 
titled, “From Whence Emigrants Came.” 
_ It is reported to be the only area in the 
_ United States for 1800 which has record 
of anything more than the name of the 
head of family and his age, along with 
the number of family members. 

It was particularly. important in this 
area, since it could not be settled by white 
people until after the erection of Fort Pow- 
nal in 1759, which brought the Indians 
under control. Settlement was well under- 
way when the Revolution brought an end 
to new arrivals and those already there 
suffered greatly through the occupation of 
Castine by the British, who made travel 
along the river most uncomfortable for 
anyone except Loyalists. Therefore, the 
1790’s had seen the greatest influx of set- 
tlers the area had yet known. 

Sprague’s Journal mentioned Mr. Halli- 
burton’s contribution in making prepara- 
tions to publish an article on it in the 
early 1920’s; however, Sprague’s went out 
of print before the article appeared. They 
report that Mr. Halliburton came from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia and was residing 
with his family at Castine, Maine when 
he took the census. Bangor Historical 
Magazine, Vol. 2 records the marriage of 
George Halliburton and Anna or Nancy 
Crosby, daughter of Simon and Sarah 
(Sewall) Crosby in Bangor. Another vol- 


George Halliburton 


ume of Bangor Historical Magazine re- 
cords that George Halliburton died June 
10, 1842, aged 75; his wife, Catherine, 
died Oct. 25, 1855, aged 68. Whether 
these are the same George Halliburton, 
and perhaps a second marriage, research 
has not proven. 

The very valuable records he compiled 
have been published in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. 
105, published in 1952. 

Mr. Halliburton’s territory included the 
following towns: Vinalhaven, Matinicus, 
Deer Isle, Little Deer Isle, Isle of Holt 
(Isle au Haut now), Burnt Coat Isle, 
Islesbirough, Castine, Penobscot, Orland, 
Milford, Bangor, Orrington (including 
present-day Brewer), Back Settlement in 
Orrington (Holden), Eddington, Orono, 
Prospect, North Harwich of Prospect 
(North Searsport), Frankfort, Back Set- 
tlement called Goshen, Back Settlement 
called Goose Pond, Hampden, Back Settle- 
ment in Prospect called Mt. Nihea(?), 
Buckstown (Bucksport), Belfast, North- 
port, Back Settlement in Northport, Planta- 
tion of Ducktrap (Lincolnville), Back Set- 
tlement called Chanaan, Settlement called 
Davidstown, Balltown (Jefferson), Settle- 
ment called Quantabacook (Searsmont), 
Settlement ca'led Ohio (Corinth), Settle- 
ment called Conduskeag Stream (Levant), 
Township #2, Penobscot River (New- 
burgh), Settlement back of Hampden 
(Hermon and Carmel). 

If your trail leads here, may your an- 
cestor be more communicative than one 
who reported to Mr. Halliburton that he 
came from “New Hampshire.” 
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really break their hearts.” 


“Occasionally we hear ourselves flattered, rather indelicately, with comments _ 
on Washington’s probable astonishment at, and admiration of, our numerous _ 
eat mechanical contrivances and luxuries. There is greater likelihood of the view, _ 
if our age were modest enough to take it, that Washington the general, Jefferson 
_ the statesman and Franklin the inventor, together with their thoughtful contem- 
: : be poraries, would be less ecstatic over our material and mechanical triumphs 

temptation to substitute gadgets for godliness, 
prosperity for piety and things momentary for things immortal. 


K. Palmer Miller—“How in the World Do Americans?” 
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C ommrrree MEMBERS DELE- 
GATES. May a delegate also be a teller or 
a member of the Credentials Committee? 

A delegate should not be a member of 
either of these committees, except in a 
small state where the duties are so light 
as to permit her to serve on the committee 
without being absent from the conference. 
A delegate’s duty is to attend the meetings 
of the State Conference or of the Conti- 
nental Congress and to bring back to her 
chapter all possible helpful information 
or inspiration. Normally, the tellers and 
the Credentials Committee must work long 
hours during the meetings. It is unfair to 
the chapter for its delegate to absent her- 
self from the meetings. At the Congress, 
and sometimes even in a State Conference, 
the need for a second ballot may mean an 
absence from two full days of meetings. 
Both chapter and delegate will have greater 
satisfaction through her doing one thing 
well. 

State Treasurer as a Member of Creden- 
tials Committee. You have pointed out 
that we should remove the requirement 
from our bylaws making the State Treas- 
urer ex officio a member of the State Con- 
ference Credentials Committee. If we do 


this, how are we to know whether dele- * 


gates or chapters are in good standing? 

First, no chapter should elect as dele- 
gate or alternate a member whose dues are 
unpaid. Secondly, the mailing of chapter 
credential blanks for the State Conference 
should be required far enough in advance 
to enable a check as to good standing, and 
any necessary notification of possible 
failure, before any member leaves for the 
conference. The State Treasurer may easily 
notify the Chairman of Credentials of any 
permissible change of status at the last 
minute. Here again, the place of the State 
Treasurer—as of all other state officers— 
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is in the 1 meetings of the Conference. The 
fact that most of the states function suc- 
cessfully without having the State Treas- 
urer a member of the Credentials Com- 
mittee is evidence that such a requirement 
is unnecessary. 

Excusing a Teller from Duty. One of 
our tellers asked to be excused from the 
counting room long enough to read an 
important report to the conference. She 
wished then to return to take up her work. 
As chairman I said that if she left she was 
not to return to her place as a teller. I am 
being severely criticized by some members 
for this decision. Was it right or wrong? 

As chairman you made the right deci- 
sion. The Chairman of Tellers is respon- 
sible for all that goes on in the counting 
room. No one should be acting in any 
capacity who is not under her supervision 
at all times while tellers are on duty. Fur- 
thermore, to excuse one teller for an im- 
portant duty would mean that every teller 
might justly expect the same courtesy. The 
counting and tallying teams of four mem- 
bers would be disrupted and considerable 
delay would result. Such a situation would 
be unjustifiable and unfair to the confer- 
ence and tellers alike. 

If the member is not prepared to devote 
the full time required by this important 
work—a time that ‘frequently cannot be 
accurately determined in advance—she 
should decline appointment as a teller. 
(See Question Box in MAGAZINE, April, 
1957.) 

Write-in Votes. Should a write-in vote 
for any office be counted? 

Yes, provided that the member whose 
name is written in is eligible for the office. 
If the name of a non-member or of one 
who is ineligible for the office as pre- 
scribed by the bylaws is written in, it 
should be reported as an illegal ballot. 

Bylaws not “Rescinded.” May we simply 
rescind a provision of the bylaws without 
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all the trouble of amending them, since 
we do not intend to put any other provi- 
sion in its place? 

No. After adoption, bylaws may be 
changed only by the method prescribed 
for amendment in the bylaws themselves. 
This should be by both previous notice 
and a two-thirds. To delete something from 
the bylaws is as much an amendment as 
to add something to them. 

One of the reasons why organizations 
often want to use shortcuts in amending 
bylaws is that too many non-essential or 
detailed rules are included within them. 
With care that all rules likely to require 
easy or quick change are adopted as 
Standing Rules—as for example, the num- 
ber of guest meetings or the hour of meet- 
ing—opposition to the more deliberate 
amendment of basic rules will be reduced. 

“Previous Notice.” After marked differ- 
ences of opinion, a pending amendment to 
the bylaws was postponed indefinitely. At 
another meeting soon afterward the amend- 
ment was brought up again without pre- 
vious notice. When a member raised a 
point of order that previous notice had 
not been given as required by the bylaws, 
the answer was that the notice as given 
originally before the amendment was post- 
poned indefinitely was sufficient. Was this 
correct? 

When the earlier meeting acted upon 
the proposed amendment, whether that ac- 
tion was adoption, rejection, or in this 
case, postponing indefinitely, the previous 
notice of the proposed amendment to the 
members ceased. 

To bring the question up again an 
amendment must meet all of the require- 
ments as given in the bylaws for a new 
amendment. To do otherwise would de- 
stroy all the safeguards and violate the 
rights that the bylaws are designed to pro- 
tect. Such a practice also could threaten 
the harmony or the very existence of an 
organization. Perhaps nothing causes a 
greater threat to an organization than a 
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realization by its members that a decision 
is unfairly arrived at. 

R. O. R., page 54, states: 

No motion is in order that conflicts with 
the constitution, bylaws, or standing rules 
or resolutions of the assembly, and if such 
a motion is adopted it is null and void. 

Succession to Office. In the absence of 
our Chapter Regent for several months, 
and the serious illness of the First Vice 
Regent, the Second Vice Regent refuses 
to act. Does the officer next in line take 
over the duties of regent or should another 
person be appointed ? 

The primary purpose for having a Sec- 
ond Vice Regent is for exactly such needs 
or emergencies as you outline. If a Sec- 
ond Vice Regent is not willing to perform 
these duties, she should not accept office. 
Having accepted it, if she is unwilling to 
perform the duties when need arises, she 
should resign, and someone willing to per- 
form the duties should be elected in her 
place. 

The duties of one officer do not fall 
upon the officer next in line as listed in 
the bylaws except for the First and the 
Second Vice Regent. No one should be 
“appointed” to fill a vacancy in office but 
should be elected as provided by the by- 
laws for filling a vacancy. The member 
so elected would become a member of the 
board, provided the chapter bylaws so 
prescribe for that office. 

Calendar of Committee Reports. What 
can we do to overcome the depressing ef- 
fects of so many chairmen of committees 
answering “No report” ? 

This situation results from calling upon 
chairmen too often. Many of the standing 
committees of the National Society can 
promote the work adequately by a report 
to the chapter not more than twice a year. 
One or two reports of real interest are 
far better than several of little account. 
Arrange a calendar of reports, as explained 
in “Your Summer Work,” MAGAZINE, — 
May, 1955, pages 573-574. 


“Our Goodly Heritage” (66th Congress) 


“We have the challenge of many problems, and at times solutions may appear _ 
to be difficult. In our National Society there is neither superiority nor inferiority. — 
There may be differences, but it is not difference of purpose but of method—not _ 
_ divergence of goals, but of way. Hand in hand we will march forward in unity. 
Each of us respects the other, for all true greatness loves greatness, and only _ 
littleness hates.” 
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The Pe Power of the Uncommitted 
Nations 


Tue uncommitted nations that are not 
formally allied with either the West or 
with the Communist bloc, are increasing 
in number so rapidly as to hold the bal- 
ance of power in the struggle against Com- 
munism. Their passive acceptance of Rus- 
sia’s leadership, could in time, cost the 
West its freedom. 

The nations that have successfully 
avoided committing themselves to either 
side, are in reality neutrals, but “uncom- 
mitted” is a more lenient term for their 
inability to defend themselves and their 
aversion to alliances that might carry spe- 
cific responsibilities. In their neutral role 
they stand to reap the benefits of a sov- 
ereign power with none of the commit- 
ments necessary for self-defense, but their 
position is only possible so long as the 
more benevolent of the two blocs—the 
West—is able to protect them under attack, 
and so long as the more aggressive and 
belligerent of the two blocs—the Soviets 
—do not test their unpreparedness. 

This strange situation of the neutral na- 
tions commanding the balance of power 
in our present struggle could be possible 
only because of our inability to formulate 
a foreign policy for our own self-interests. 
As a leader of the West, we not only re- 
spect the right of nations to maintain their 
neutrality, but we offer magnanimously to 
protect them against domination by the 
Soviet, in spite of their lack of prepared- 
ness and their total indifference concern- 
ing possible attack. 

After having assisted Russia through 
our agreements at Teheran and Yalta to 
dominate Europe and Asia, our govern- 
ment felt the necessity of making mutual 
defense agreements with forty-two nations 
in order to surround Russia with a ring 
of defense bases. We have built air bases 
from Iceland to Morocco, at enormous 
cost, with no actual certainty that we will 
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be granted the right to use them for retali- 
ation against attack. It has been seriously 
argued, by a number of our own military 
chiefs, that we should not expect any 
European nation to be anything but neutral 
toward Russia. 

The decline of NATO as a moral and 
military force can be traced directly to 
our willingness to finance the lion’s share 
and to permit the British and French to 
contribute less than their share of ground 
forces, and to withdraw them at their own 
discretion. France withdrew five divisions 
to fight in North Africa and now the Brit- 
ish are cutting their 80,000 troops to 
50,000. Britain’s latest demands upon our 
defense budget made by the Prime Minis- 
ter MacMillan in Bermuda, in his request 
for atomic missiles and warheads, is an 
effort to lower their defense costs in main- 
taining ground troops. We agreed to stock 
warheads in Britain, to be used in case of 
attack, but to be released only under cer- 
tain conditions to be covered by a joint 
government action at the moment of retali- 
ation. This agreement permits the British 
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to lower their defense costs and to spend 
their manpower and national resources on 
production to compete in our foreign mar- 
kets. 

Many Liberals and government officials 
are seriously advocating our withdrawal of 
our forces and air bases 3000 miles from 
Europe in order to get Russia to withdraw 
her occupation forces a few miles East into 
her own territory. This is the final ob- 
jective of the Neutralists, who would have 
us disarm completely, on the assumption 
that our neutrality would guarantee Rus- 
sia would adopt the same policy. 

Western Europe has always enjoyed the 
safety offered by the Balkan States and 
the independence of the Arab-Moslem 
world, situated between the Balkans and 
India. With the Russian conquest of the 
Balkans, the Arab countries of the Middle 
East have assumed double significance, in 
as much as they hold vast natural re- 
sources, such as oil. We once had two 
staunch allies in the Greeks and the Turks, 
but British treatment of the Cypriots has 
estranged the Greeks, many of whom want 
Cyprus to be united with their government. 
The explosive situation in the Arab world 
may eventually assist Russia in neutraliz- 
ing Turkey by placing her in a position 
where she may not be able to defend her- 
self or support the West. 

Two of the more important neutrals are 
playing upon their nuisance value to se- 
cure the greatest benefits from both the 
West and the Soviets. There is Yugo- 
slavia, the most important of the Balkan 
satellites, and India, the leader of free 
Asia. The American taxpayer has financed 
Tito’s independence of the Kremlin in the 
hopes that we could make of him a true 
ally of the West, only to find that Tito 
and the Yugoslavs are still communists. 

Tito’s ability to finance his neutrality 
with American dollars, is only surpassed 
by the extraordinary success of Nehru, 
the leader of India. India requires West- 
ern capital to rise from its present medi- 
eval existence, but Nehru has insisted that 
our substantial loans and gifts, amounting 
to many millions, shall carry no obliga- 
tions or conditions. In the meantime, he 
has openly courted the Soviets in his pol- 
icy of neutralism. He explains his actions 
by stating that communism is merely an- 
other form of nationalism and carries no 
threat of aggression with it, but would he 
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tolerate Russian troops in Tibet if he did 
not expect the West to come to his defense 
if attacked? These neutral nations that 
still play the game of neutrality based upon 
their geographical position, tend to forget 
that in the age of atomic warfare, geog- 
raphy has lost most of its significance. 

It is not accidental that our two former 
enemies—Germany and Japan, are being 
slowly but surely manipulated into a posi- 
tion of neutrality, although each has every- 
thing to gain by remaining friendly to the 
United States, and everything to lose by 
becoming defenseless against Russia. Both 
Germany and Japan owe their phenomenal 
post-war industrial recovery to the West, 
and largely to our generosity. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if we can hold the loyalty 
of these two nations against the induce- 
ments offered by the Communist bloc, but 
if they accept Russia’s favors and so- 
called protection, it is only upon the as- 
sumption that we would again fight for 
them if they were attacked. 

The Social Democrats of Germany want 
unification with East Germany, even at 
the risk of absorption by Communism. 
Adenauer, at the age of 81, and a staunch 
supporter of the West, will not be suc- 
ceeded by any one who can hope to stem 
the growing support for unification. West- 
ern Germans live next door to the Russian 
terror and can have no doubts about what 
living in a police state can mean to the 
individual, and yet they want unification, 
and are accepting more and more the posi- 
tion of the neutral vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Republic. 

Red China is openly courting Japan as 
one of the leading industrial powers in 
Asia. They are promising her, that if she 
will throw off the yoke imposed upon her 
by the United States, Red China will make 
her prosperous through trade and enable 
her to become the leading industrial power 
under communist protection. 

Russia has proven herself unable to give 
her own people or those of her satellites 
anything better than poverty and degrada- 
tion under a police state. It is to our ever- 
lasting shame as a leader of the West, that 
we have never expoited Russia’s economic 
weakness instead of helping her to build 
up her present industrial and military 
strength. By permitting her to trade with 
our allies, the technical advances of the 
West have been given to the Soviet by 
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which they could compete with us in world 
markets. The socialist monstrosity created 
by Lenin in the 1917 revolution, which 
Europe refused to take seriously, is now 
menacing the civilized world. The Com- 
munist bloc is now winning the cold war 
by default only because we have never 
had the courage and the vision to lead the 
free world against her. 

We must fight this twilight area of per- 
petual compromise by a dynamic program 
of survival for all who wish to remain 
free. If we are to survive as a free nation, 
we can no longer afford to subsidize our 
enemy. We must formulate a domestic and 
foreign policy that will be primarily con- 
cerned with our own self-interest, and that 
will benefit all the free peoples who wish 
to join us. With an enunciated policy of 
defiance against the spread of communism, 
we can demand that those who join us, be 
able and willing to defend themselves. 
Then we will know that those who are not 
with us are against us. Compromise and 
expediency at the cost of others will no 
longer be tolerated. With a definite policy 
of fighting communism rather than appeas- 
ing it, we can demand that those who ask 
for assistance, either military or economic, 
must first drop their neutrality and enter 
the struggle with all of their resources 
and manpower. We can no longer afford 
to mortgage our future in order to support 
the neutral nations. 


The International Labor Organization 
(ILO) 


We are indebted to Mr. William L. 


McGrath, President of The Williamson ° 


Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
following information pertaining to ILO. 
Mr. McGrath has been associated with the 
ILO since 1944, first in an advisory capac- 
ity to the United States Employer delegate 
and in recent years as the Employer dele- 
gate. 


For the last eight years I have been do- 
ing my best to tell the people of the 
United States about the International La- 
bor Organization—its nature, its func- 
tions, and the dangers inherent within it. 

The ILO, as it is usually called, has over 
the years had far more influence upon the 
affairs of the world than any other single 
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international organization—and yet, until 
recently, I found that most of the people 
to whom I spoke had never heard of it. 

Today it is different. For when Dave 
Beck, the head of the Teamsters Union, 
was wanted to appear as a witness before 
the Senate Committee investigating labor 
racketeering, it was discovered that at the 
request of Mr. Meaney, Mr. Mitchell, our 
Secretary of Labor, had appointed Mr. 
Beck as a delegate to a meeting of the 
Transportation Committee of the ILO to 
be held in Hamburg, Germany. This 
would keep Mr. Beck out of the country 
and away from the embarrassing questions 
of the investigating committee. As you 
know, Mr. Mitchell found it expedient to 
cancel that appointment. But the front 
page news on this subject brought the ILO 
into the spotlight. So today people do 
know that it exists. 

What is it, and what does it do? That’s 
what I’m going to describe briefly. 

Usually only a government man can get 
behind the scenes and participate in an 
international agency. But the ILO is set 
up differently. It was formed 36 years ago 
as a part of the League of Nations. The 
idea at that time was that it would be a 
good thing to have an international body 
to discuss ways and means of helping the 
working men of the world get better work- 
ing and living conditions, fuller recogni- 
tion of their rights, etc. 

To fulfill this purpose it was decided 
that not only men representing government, 
but men representing employers and men 
representing employees, should in- 
cluded in ILO Conferences. And so, when 
the ILO holds its Annual Conference in 
Geneva each June, every member country 
sends four voting delegates—two repre- 
senting government, one representing em- 
ployees, and one representing employers. 
It was hoped that out of the independent 
and varied points of views of employers, 
employees and governments, constructive 
measures could be developed on behalf of 
the welfare of the workers the world over. 

For some years this was true. In its 
earlier years the ILO interested itself with 
such problems as living quarters of sea- 
men, employment of women in under- 
ground mines, employment of children in 
factories, safety provisions, collective bar- 
gaining, etc. 

But.then, as time went on, there began 
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what I might term the progressive sub- 
version of the ILO by the proponents of 
the collectivist form of government. 

I have served with American Employer 
Delegation to the ILO, off and on, for eight 
years. When I first went, the twisting of 
the original intent of the ILO was already 
well under way. I had hopes that this 
might be arrested, and that the ILO might 
be restored to functioning as an instrument 
conducive to the welfare of mankind. But 
my experience has been one of progressive 
disillusionment. 

Here is the story of the subversion of 
the ILO. 

When state socialism gained the ascend- 
ancy in Europe, the socialists in govern- 
ment and the socialists in labor realized 
that by joining forces they could dominate 
the ILO 

In that organization they had an in- 
instrument ready-made for powerful inter- 
national propaganda. That was because 
the ILO had at its command a device, 
known as the international convention, 
ready-made for this purpose. 

A convention enacted by the ILO is in 
effect a draft of a basic law which, when 
ratified by member countries, stands as a 
treaty among the nations which have rati- 
fied it. 

Now, see how this works. The socialists 
who controlled the ILO figured out that 
if they were running the world, there 
ought to be a law that would compel peo- 
ple to behave the way they decided they 
ought to behave. So, they said, we'll draft 
a law to that effect. We will get the ILO 
to pass it as a convention. We'll get the 
convention ratified as a treaty by member 
nations, and then it will become internal 
law in the countries which adopt it. By 
this means the socialists strove to impose 
uniform international socialistic laws upon 
the people of all the countries of the 
world. And they succeeded to no small 
extent. 

A large share of the social and labor 
legislation of Europe was originally 
spawned in the ILO. The Far Eastern 
countries, unfamiliar with the philosophy 
of the United States and following Euro- 
pean socialist leadership, have taken ILO 
proposals as their legislative models. 

When the United States first joined the 
ILO in 1934, it was with the reservation 
that the United States would not be bound 
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by convention procedure, but would con- 
sider any ILO proposals as recommenda- 
tions only. 

This was because of the treaty suprem- 
acy clause in our Constitution, under 
which treaties are proclaimed as the law of 
the land, taking precedence over all pre- 
viously existing laws. And under our Con- 
stitution as it now stands, a treaty can be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senate pres- 
ent on the day in which action is taken— 
not two-thirds of the Senate, but merely 
two-thirds of those present. 

Our Congress wanted to guard against 
the possibility of an unwise ILO proposal 
becoming domestic law in the United 
States merely by such ratification. This is 
the danger, of course, that has given rise 
to the constitutional amendment proposed 
by Senator Bricker. 

Now we come to 1944. In that year the 
ILO, at a meeting in Philadelphia, enacted 
a remarkable document called the Phila- 
delphia Declaration. This document stated 
that people have a right to economic secu- 
rity, and that it was the responsibility of 
the ILO to examine and consider all inter- 
national economic and financial policies 
and measures in the light of this objec- 
tive. The Declaration went on to say that 
the ILO should tackle such problems as 
production and consumption, economic 
fluctuations, social achievement, stability 
of world prices, etc. Then, by some kind 
of hokus pokus which I do not understand, 
the Philadelphia Declaration was pro- 
claimed to be a part of the ILO constitu- 
tion. 

Then our Congress, by joint resolution, 
approved the revised ILO constitution, 
which included the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia, and thus the United States of 
America became bound by ILO conven- 
tion procedure without reservations. Fur- 
thermore, we agreed to a measure by 
which the ILO arrogated unto itself the 
right to draft basic laws on social and 
economic questions, passing far beyond the 
field of labor into the field of government 
itself. 

What we really did was to acquiesce in 
the setting up of a potential world govern- 
ment. That the ILO thinks of itself in this 
light is confirmed by a statement made by 
David Morse, Director General of the ILO, 
in his 1949 report. He there stated, “To- 
day the role of the organization as an 
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international parliament has become gen- 
erally accepted.” 

It is not surprising that in 1945 the 
ILO became affiliated with the United Na- 
tions, and is now one of the agencies of 
the United Nations. 

Now we come to the most recent phase 
of left-wing subversion of the ILO. In 
1955 Russia, which had long been absent, 
came back into the ILO in a big way. It 
reinforced the delegations from its satellite 
countries, and last year succeeded in add- 
ing Rumania. Russia itself participates in 
the ILO not as one nation, but as three— 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
and the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. The net result is a solid bloc of 
36 communist votes in the ILO as con- 
trasted to four from the United States. 

This communist invasion had two main 
results: 

First—it tended to push all ILO pro- 
posals still farther toward the left. Sec- 
ond—it tended to increase even further 
the domination of the organization by gov- 
ernments. 

There are no free employers in com- 
munist countries. There are no free labor 
unions in communist countries. Yet the 
communists sent delegations to ILO Con- 
ferences purporting to represent free 
workers and free employers! 

Of course they were nothing but govern- 
ment stooges, voting always with their 
governments, 

Strenuous efforts were made, particu- 
larly by the free employer delegates to 
the ILO, to have these communist so- 


called worker and employer delegations , 


disqualified from participation in ILO 
Conferences. But these efforts failed. They 
failed, because on that issue the socialists 
supported the communists. 

The basic allegiance between socialism 
and communism is not understood in this 
country. Our own government, in its con- 
duct within the ILO, has for years oper- 
ated upon the mistaken fallacy that com- 
munism and socialism were opponents, 
and that by encouraging the socialists we 
could contain the communists. But it 
works just the other way. 

Let me illustrate by giving you some 
examples of what the ILO is trying to do. 

The ILO drafted a proposed interna- 
tional law to the effect that government 
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should take over the vocational training 
of all youngsters on the farm—providing 
school text books, passing on qualifications 
of teachers, and making sure that the edu- 
cation and training of farm boys and girls 
should be handled by government, and 
not by their parents. Well, this proposal 
originated with the socialists. Jt was 
promptly supported by the communists, 
who complained that it didn’t go far 
enough. 

The ILO wants government to take over 
employment placement, regulation of wage 
payments, regulation of hours of work and 
rest periods, etc. That’s the way it’s done 
in Russia. 

As early as 1950, the ILO had blocked 
out a complete blueprint for a regimented 
state under which government would regu- 
late wages, production, distribution of in- 
comes, investment, consumption of mer- 
chandise, and believe it or not, the activ- 
ities in which people engaged in their 
leisure time. This proposal was drafted 
by socialists. But the pattern is that of 
the communist state. 1 have heard com 
munism defined as “the cruel force re. 
quired to put socialism into effect.” 

The affinity between socialism and com- 
munism is best illustrated by the ILO’s 
attitude on nationalization of industry. 
Even before the return of the communists, 
it was evident that the majority in control 
of the ILO believed that nationalization 
the world over was desirable and inevit- 
able. 

It was proposed by a European socialist 
that the ILO should pass a resolution to 
the effect that government, and govern- 
ment only, should be allowed to invest 
money in industrial enterprises! 

Sir Alfred Roberts, the workers’ dele- 
gate from the United Kingdom, said, in 
substance, at a recent ILO meeting, “Why 
should free enterprise consider itself so 
important? It is free enterprise that has 
been responsible for many of the ills of 
the world. Now fortunately nationalized 
industry is coming to the fore, and free 
enterprise can be put where it belongs.” 

When Mr. McCormick, as Employer 
Delegate from the United States, addressed 
the ILO on the subject of the free com- 
petitive system, Mr. Jouhaux of France 
asked for the microphone and said, 

“T would like to say a few words in 
reply-to Mr. McCormick, who strove to 
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give to economic liberalism a place which 
perhaps it held in the past, but which it 
no longer holds today.” 

That shows you what they think of the 
United States. They regard our economic 
and political system as old-fashioned and 
outworn, and somehow lingering, as if by 
accident, in a world which henceforth will 
be run in all its phases by government, 
and government alone. 

For the entire philosophy of the ILO 
majority is one of government domination. 
More regulation by government, more dic- 


_ tation by government, more control by 


government over even the most intimate 
affairs of mankind. In fact, believe it or 
not, the ILO has actually drafted an inter- 
national law to regulate the periods in 
which working mothers should nurse their 


The ILO has proposed the socializing 


of medicine and the socializing of insur- 


ance. 

By subjecting internal domestic affairs 
to international law, it proposes to de- 
stroy the principle of local self-govern- 


‘ment. 


In the United States we believe, as was 


said in our Declaration of Independence, 


that men are born with certain inalienable 
rights, and that government derives its 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

In the ILO they believe that all rights 
belong to government—and the govern- 
ment then parcels them out to the people 
in line with its own divine judgment. 

I have sometimes said that the main pur- 
pose of the ILO if that of trying to sub- 
_ stitute government for God. 

In a speech he was about to make before 
the ILO, Mr. McCormick had used the 
expression “with God’s help.” 

He was privately advised that he had 
better omit the phrase “with God’s help.” 
He was informed that a great many of 
the delegates to the ILO did not believe 
in God, and therefore God was a “con- 

troversial subject” which had better not 
_ be mentioned. 

Now—what is the United States of Amer- 
ica doing in that picture? 

We don’t belong there. Why therefore 
should we continue to participate in it, 
and pay the lion’s share of the cost of its 
operation? 

I say that the United States should get 
out of the ILO—thereby proclaiming to 
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the rest of the world that we do not believe 
in the things in which the ILO believes; 
that we are opposed to its proposals and 
its principles, and will play no part in its 
affairs. 

I can assure you, as a result of my per- 
sonal experience, that the United States 
can accomplish nothing within the ILO. 
As matters stand now, both the communists 
and the socialists unite in making the 
United States the subject of vituperation 
and abuse. We are simply a sitting duck 
for left-wing mud. As a matter of self- 
respect we should remove ourselves from 
that situation. 

Sooner or later I am convinced that this 
must be done. But in the meantime—as 
long as we are still a member of the ILO 
—let us lend our support to the Bricker 
Amendment to the Constitution, which will 
protect us against ILO socialistic proposals 
which might otherwise become domestic 
law in our country. We need this protec- 
tion. We don’t want representatives of 76 
foreign countries writing our laws for us. 
I say, let’s write our own laws, in our own 
way. 

Dollars for Defense 
Grateful acknowledgment is extended for the 


following contributions to further the activities 

of our National Defense Committee: 

ALABAMA 
Fort Bowyer Chapter—$1.00 eee: 

ARIZONA 


Charles Trumbell Hayden Chapter—$5.00 
ARKANSAS 
General Henry Lee Chapter—$2.20 
Martha Baker Thurman Chapter—$3.00 
Robert Crittenden Chapter—$3.60. = 


CALIFORNIA 


Altadena Chapter—$5.00 
Boxwood Hall Chapter—$1.00 
Collis P. Huntington 
De Anza Chapter—$1.00 
La Puerta de Oro Chapter—$5.00 
Los Gatos Chapter—$1.00 

Milly Barrett Chapter—$2.00 
Palisade Glacier Chapter—$2.59 
Santa Cruz Chapter—$2.00 
Santa Lucia Chapter—$2.00 
Santa Monica Chapter—$25.00 


CoLoraDo 
Mount Garfield Chapter—$2.00 
CONNECTICUT 


Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter—$2. 0 Bang 
Mary Silliman Chapter—$20.00 
Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter—$1.00 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Capitol Chapter—$2.00 
Colonel James McCall Chapter—$5,00 
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FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


Iowa 


Colonel John Washington Chapter—$1.00 
Columbia Chapter—$2.50 
Descendants of Chapter—$3.00 
E Pluribus Unum Chapter—$5.00 

Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter—$5.00 


Boca Ciega Chapter—$10.00 
Everglades Chapter—$5.00 
Francis Broward Chapter—$2.00 
Gainesville Chapter—$2.00 
Himmarshee Chapter—$5.00 
Jane Sheldon Chapter—$1.00 


Patriots Chapter—$1. 00 
Pensacola Chapter—$5.00 
St. Andrews Bay Chapter—$2.50 


Baron DeKalb Chapter—$1.00 
Bonaventure Chapter—$1.00 
Colonel William Few Chapter—$5.00 
General David Blackshear Chapter—$5.00 
Governor George W. Towns Chapter—$1.00 
Joseph Habersham Chapter—$5.00 
Knox-Conway Chapter—$5.00 

La Grange Chapter—$5.00 

Lyman Hall Chapter—$5.00 

Major General John Twiges 
Savannah Chapter—$2.00 
Thronateeska Chapter—$1.00 


Missourtr 


Alliance Chapter—$12.50 
General John Stark Chapter—$2.00 
General Macomb Chapter—gift of Mrs. Anna 
Bottorff—$10.00 
Illini Chapter—$5.00 
Lucretia Leffingwell Chapter—$1.00 
Ninian Edward Chapter—$3.00 
Perrin-Wheaton Chapter—$2.50 
Peter Meyer Chapter—$1.00 gi 
Princess Wach-e-kee Chapter—$1.00 
Samuel Elder Chapter—$1.00 
Skokie Valley Chapter—$1.00 Ks 


Anonymous 
Irvington Chapter—$5,.00 


Abigail Adams Chapter—$1.00 
Ashley Chapter—$5.00 
Candle-Stick Chapter—$1.00 
Council Bluffs Chapter—$3.50 
Cumberland Valley Chapter—$1.00 
Francis Shaw Chapter—$5.00 
Hannah Caldwell Chapter—$3.00 
Iowa Falls Chapter—$1.00 
James McElwee Chapter—$5.00 
Ladies of the Lake Chapter—$1.00 
Marshalltown Chapter—$5.00 
Martha Washington Chapter—$1.00 
Mary Ball Washington Chapter—$10.00 
Okamanpado Chapter—$1.00 
Oskaloosa Chapter—$1.00 
Pilot Rock Chapter—$1.00 
Sac City Chapter—$1.00 
Shenandoah Chapter—$1.00 
Spinning Wheel Chapter—$10.50 | 
Wapsipinicon Chapter—$2.00 


KENTUCKY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


New York 


Martha Vail 00 


Colonel George Nicholas Chapter—$10.00_ 
Dr. Thomas Walker Chapter—$2.00 a 
John Fitch Chapter—$5.00 
Trabue Chapter—$5.00 


MAINE 
Colonel Dummer Sewall Chapter—$2.00 


Hannah Goddard Chapter—$1.00 
Warren & Prescott Chapter—$1.00 


General Josiah Harmer Chapter—$10.00 _ 
Keziah Cooley Gross Chapter—$1.00 fi 
Lansing Chapter—$5.00 

Louisa St. Clair Chapter—$10.00 


MINNESOTA 


Albert Lea Chapter—$1.00 
Captain Comfort Starr Chapter—$2.00 
Colonial Chapter—$5.00 
Daughters of Liberty Chapter—$5.00 see 
Washington Elm Chapter—$1.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Delta Chapter—$10.00 
Shuk-ho-ta Tom-a-ha Chapter—$2.00 


Elizabeth Benton Chapter—$10.00 
NEBRASKA 
Major Isaac Sadler Chapter—$15.00 


New HampsHIRE 
Anna Stickney Chapter—$2.00 
Ashuelot Chapter—$2.00 

New Jersey 
Ann Whitall Chapter—$10.00 


Colonel Aaron Ogden Chapter—$5.00 
Gansevoort Chapter—$11.00 
James Madison Chapter—$5.00 
Jane McCrea Chapter—$5.00 
Larchmont Chapter—$10.00 
Mary Jemison Chapter—$5.00 
New York City Chapter—$5.00 
North Riding Chapter—$10.00 
Oneida Chapter—$10.00 
Saugerties Chapter—$2.00 
Southampton Colony Chapter—$5.00 
William Dawes Chapter—$5.00 


Nortu Dakota 
Bad Lands Chapter—$1.00 
Dacotah Chapter—$5.00 
Fort Seward Chapter—$5.00 
Mandan Chapter—$2.00 


Cincinnati Chapter—$4.00 
Colonel Jonathan Bavard Smith Chapter—$1.00 
Elizabeth Sherman Reese Chapter—$2.00 
Fort Green Ville Chanter—$2.00 
Individual donation—$1.00 


(Continued on page 818) 
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Dear Juniors: 
May I thank each and every one of 
you for the splendid work you have done 
this year on our committee. A total of 
almost 9,000 Juniors were reported, which 
is very good for a committee from which 
yearly many of its members “graduate.” 
We must constantly be on the look-out 
_ for other Junior members, though, as this 
is the first goal of our Committee. Since 
_ we are considered “D.A.R. Life Insurance” 
I know you will wish to contribute to the 
continuance of this wonderful organization 
_ which represents maintenance of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 
_ This year at the C.A.R. National Con- 
vention, the New York State C.A.R. Soci- 
= will receive a banner for eee 


oe med to receive these fine young 
- women into our midst as they come with 
background and experience of great value 


reports submitted Junior State Chair- 
men and National Vice Chairmen. It is 
_ agreed that having an interested Chapter 
or State Regent is the key to dynamic 
_ Junior Membership. Juniors are willing 
and eager to serve on Chapter Committees 
and really wish to be active Chapter mem- 
bers. 

_ Our contributions to the Helen Pouch 
Scholarship Fund totaled $4841.94 this 
year. We are hoping that sales from the 
~ Bazaar will enable us to allocate a total 
of $5500.00 to Tamassee, Kate Duncan 
Smith, Lincoln Memorial University and 
- Northland College. So, do go by the 
_ Bazaar, shop, work if you have spare time, 
and urge others to purchase our wares, all 
made and contributed by Juniors. 

Your Stationery Vice Chairman sub- 
mitted a fine report and sales of note paper 


ways. 


“Litterbug” 
Are you a litterbug fighter? Help conserve our national beauty by stres ssing 
a program in your community to clean up the mess we make along our high- 
“About all you can do is groan,” 
at the trail of pop bottles, beer cans, tissues, crumpled cigarette packages, gum 
and candy wrappers leading from one of his states historic spots. 


are definitely increasing. Let’s see this 
trend continue as this too is a source of 
revenue for our Scholarship Fund, our 
only National project. 

This year New York State has the largest 
number of Juniors. Prizes will be awarded, 
though, on a percentage basis for the great- 
est increase in new Juniors and Wisconsin 
leads. Juniors in the District of Columbia 
made the largest per capita contribution 
($2.14). Jllinois reported the largest num- 
ber of Junior Chairmen subscribing to the 
D.A.R. Magazine. For their large contri- 
butions and interest in Tamassee and Kate 
Duncan Smith, New York and Pennsylva- 
nia receive special recognition. 

Your National Chairman has used the 
pages of the D.A.R. Magazine to report 
to you monthly and since such a splendid 
avenue of contact is available not only 
for Junior information but to keep up with 
all phases of our National Society’s work, 
it is indeed important that more and more 
Juniors read our Magazine. 

Perhaps you have missed a Junior arti- 
cle the past two months. When my hus- 
band became ill, it was just impossible for 
me to get an article in on time. It is with 
genuine regret that I must resign as your 
National Chairman. It has been an honor 
and a pleasure to serve with you this year 
and I truly wish much happiness and suc- 
cess for the next Chairman. 

You have had a lovely dinner, I know. 
May I add my “orchids” to all of those 


who have worked so hard to make it pos- 
sible. 

To each of you I wish many happy days 
serving on the Junior Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Sincerely, 

Gene Bryan Wheeler 

(Mrs. George Wheeler, Jr.) 
National Chairmen, 
Jr. Membership Com. 


said one highway official as he looked 


othe Juniors 
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WISCONSIN 


Es Wisconsin Society opened its 6lst State 
Conference on the theme, “Cherish and 
Maintain American Freedom.” The meetings 
were held in Eau Claire at the Hotel Eau Claire 
and Christ Church Cathedral March 19, 20, 21, 
1957 with the State Regent Mrs. Austin C. Hay- 
ward presiding. 

Tuesday afternoon before the formal opening of 
the conference regents and vice-regents held a 
profitable work session with the state officers 
and state chairmen where problems of their 
chapters were presented and discussed. Follow- 
ing this meeting the Eau Claire Chapter Regent, 
Miss Lois L. Williams, presided at a tea for 
those present. 

In the evening the State Officers Club at dinner 
were entertained with musical numbers from 
two groups of students in the music department 
of the Eau Claire Senior High School. The 
speaker, Dr. Richard Hibbard of the Wisconsin 
State College, spoke with the theme of the con- 
ference in mind on the subject, “Can the Amer- 
ican Ideal Survive?” 

Breakfasts on March 20 had the topics “C.A.R. 
Problems” and “News from Northland College.” 
Later in the morning the members assembled for 
a Memorial Service reverently conducted by the 
State Chaplain, Mrs. John E. Dickinson. 

The formal opening at 1:00 P.M. began with 
an address by Dean Leonard Haas of the Wis- 
consin State College on the subject, “America’s 
Secret Weapon.” He stressed the importance of 
our spiritual heritage, remembering that the 
founders of this country established it believing 
in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. The reports of state officers and chapter 
regents showed a most successful year for the 
Daughters in Wisconsin. 

A well organized program by the conference 
chairman, Mrs. David Barnes, at the banquet on 
Wednesday presented local C.A.R. members in 
musical and dance numbers, a minuet by grade 
school children, early American songs by North- 
land College Choir, and a stimulating, patriotic 
talk by Rev. Roy B. Schmeichel, state chaplain 
of V.F.W. Mrs. Henry S. Jones, state chairman 
of national defense, presented D.A.R. Awards of 
Merit to Dr. Anthony Bouscaren of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, and Mr. Clarence Gray 
of Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. 
Guests at the banquet were honorary state re- 
gents: Miss Margaret Goodwin, Mrs. Leland H. 
adm Mrs. Earl M. Hale, and Mrs. Frank L. 

arris. 

The National Defense Breakfast on Thursday 
held a discussion on the resolutions to be voted 
on in the morning session. The business meeting 
contained stimulating reports by state chairman, 
and the adoption of resolutions. The state chair- 
man for Surgeon’s Quarters, Mrs. Frank L. Har- 
ris, announced that ground would be broken 
soon for a Curator’s Cottage on the grounds of 
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our historical restoration near Portage, Wiscon- 


sin. 

The final luncheon honored D.A.R. Good Citi- 
zens: Judith Ann Davies of Madison in first place, 
Karen B. Abendroth of Fort Atkinson, second, 
and Linda Lou Mugridge of Waupun, third. 
Mr. Carson Hatfield of the State Department of 
Public Instruction presented the awards with 
congratulations to the girls and their mothers. 

Elizabeth S, Barker (Mrs. H. H.) 


State Historian. 


NEW JERSEY 


HE 65th Annual State Conference of the 

New Jersey State Society, D.A.R. was held 
in the State House, Trenton, on March 14th and 
15th. The Conference was an outstanding one, 
due chiefly to the State Regent, Mrs. Rudolph L. 
Novak, who capably and graciously presided at 
all sessions. 

The Conference was opened with the tradi- 
tional processional of State Officers and Hon- 
ored Guests. A highlight of the opening session 
was the address by Governor Robert B. Meyner 
on the “Responsibility of Citizenship.” Mrs. 
Novak then presented the Governor with a 
beautifully framed copy of the United States 
Constitution, a gift of the National Society. This 
was immediately hung inside the entrance lobby 
of the State House and delegates were able to 
examine this handsome gift. Governor and Mrs. 
Meyner were honored at the State Luncheon. 

A feature of the afternoon session was Mr. 
John K. Whittemore, Headmaster of Hillside 
School whose topic was “Why we have a Hillside 
School.” Eight American Flags were presented 
to Mr. Whittemore for the school as a gift of 
the New Jersey D.A.R., honoring the State Re- 
gent. 

A revision of the State Bylaws was presented 
‘for consideration and adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Frederick L. Ferris, State Librarian, an- 
nounced that a gift, a section for the new book- 
stack in the National Library, was presented by 
the New Jersey Daughters in honor of Mrs. C. 
Edward Murray, Honorary Vice President Gen- 
eral. 

At the Friday session, our State Regent pre- 
sented an Award of Merit to the Hon. Richard 
Hartshorne, Judge of the U.S. District Court of 
New Jersey for distinguished work, particularly 
in connection with the preservation of our Con- 
stitutional Republic. Judge Hartshorne spoke on 
“The D.A.R. and The Nation.” 

An impressive Memorial Service for our de- 
ceased members was conducted by Mrs. Harry 
S. Dalrymple, State Chaplain, assisted by Pages. 
White carnations were placed among the leaves 
of a large wreath in loving memory of each lost 
member. Our State Regent later placed this 
Memorial Wreath on the grave of the Rev. John 
Rosbrough, Revolutionary Chaplain. 
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dell, National Chairman of Transportation, ad- 
dressed the delegates on “Transportation with 
Traffic Safety.” Another inspiring State Confer- 
ence was brought to a close as all New Jersey 
members joined hands in friendship and sang 
together “Blest Be The Tie That Binds.” 

Mary Wendell Wagner 

(Mrs. John Wright) 

State Historian 


OHIO 


OUR HUNDRED AND NINETY Ohio Daugh- 

ters gathered at the Dayton Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton Ohio, March 18-20th for the 58th State 
Conference of the Ohio Society with the State 
Regent, Mrs. Arthur T. Davis, presiding. 

The colorful pagentry of opening night pre- 
ceded the keynote address, “Shadows Over Our 
Republic’ by Mrs. Ray Laverne Erb, National 
Defense Chairman, National Defense Committee. 
She spoke of the different current issues which 
seem to hold potential dangers to our Republic, 
and enlarged upon the agencies through which 
strange philosophies replace our American ideals 
and principles. She said that we daughters have 
a unique responsibility in terms of our spiritual 
heritage to meet these dangers with courage and 
skill, to evaluate our responsibilities for serving 
our country and to resist all that is detrimental 
to our American way of life. 

Ohio was pleased to be hostess to Mrs. Erb 
throughout the Conference, as well as to Mrs. 
Lyle J. Howland, National Chairman, Approved 
Schools; Mrs. Allen L. Baker, State Regent of 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Lowell E. Burnelle, His- 
torian General. They were presented to the 
assemblage, along with distinguished visitors 
from other National Patriotic Organizations. Of 
interest to all present were Amy Morier and 
Thomas Dole—members of Mary Van Cleve Soci- 
ety, Children of the American Revolution—who 
were dressed in Colonial costume depicting the 
diminutive Martha and George Washington. 

The Tuesday evening speaker, Mr. William L. 
McGrath of Cincinnati, Ohio, in speaking on the 
subject “The Impact and Effect of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization on the American 
Way of Life” traced the activity of this organiza- 
tion from its beginning to the present time. He 
showed how, as one of the various arms of the 
United Nations—by device of treaty ratification 
—it is seeking to write laws governing the in- 
ternal domestic affairs of our land. He con- 
cluded his stirring talk by stating that he had 
recommended to the President of the United 
States that now is the time to withdraw from 
the ILO and withhold financial support, and then 
urged the need of a constitutional amendment to 
protect us from the threat to the principle of 
self government. 

Following his talk, Mr. McGrath was pre- 
sented an Award of Merit from the Ohio Soci- 
ety by the State Chairman of National Defense, 
Mrs. Gerald Duryee, in recognition of his out- 
standing service in the cause of the American 
way of life. 

The State Chaplain, Mrs. Martin W. Cromley 
was in charge of the impressive Memorial Serv- 


ice, of outstanding beauty and solemnity, held 
in Christ Episcopal Church. 

Eighteen Round Tables were conducted by 
State Officers and State Chairmen which pro- 
vided opportunity for informal discussion and 
the exchange of ideas. 

Reports of achievement were presented by the 
State Officers and Chairmen which evidenced 
the accomplishments of the 9,475 Ohio Daugh- 
ters throughout the State as they carried on the 
Historic, Educational and Patriotic objectives of 
the Society. 

A total of $23,429.72 was given to the D.A.R. 
Approved Schools, including $2,485.30 for schol- 
arships, and $2,971.75 was expended through the 
State Treasurer for our American Indians with 
$11,585.25 additional donated in clothing and 
gifts and 105 Indian children having been 
“adopted” by Chapters or individual members. 

There were 8,210 manuals for citizenship pre- 
sented to aid foreign born, and members taught 
classes in Americanism and attended naturaliza- 
tion courts, presenting new citizens with Ameri- 
can flags and cards of welcome. Many Flag Day 
programs were held, and 54 large and 4,990 small 
flags were presented, as well as 2,804 flag codes 
distributed. Historical tours were enjoyed by 
3,332 school children and 400 historic films were 
shown in the schools. There were 93 Junior 
American Citizens Clubs sponsored having a total 
of 3,410 members, and 133 Good Citizenship 
Medals were awarded. 

A framed copy of the Constitution of the 
United States was presented to the people of 
Ohio from the National and State Societies, and 
hung in the State Capitol building in Columbus. 
Eighteen historical spots were marked and 160 
graves of Revolutionary Soldiers were located. 

In all, 27,562 trees were planted and nine boys 
were given scholarships to the Ohio Forestry 
Conservation Camp. 

Under the newly created committee, Community 
Service, 88,730 hours were given to Girl and 
Boy Scout work, 4-H Clubs YWCA and youth 
center activities, with an additional 11,528 hours 
for Red Cross work and $102.00 given toward 
an Occupational Therapy Scholarship. 

Awards of Merit were presented to six out- 
standing citizens. Excellent public relations was 
evidenced by a total of 49 hours radio and 136 
hours television time, with 45 scripts compiled 
for local use on D.A.R. subjects. The D.A.R. 
Magazine was placed in 91 libraries, and the 12 
to 16 page Ohio D.A.R. News shows an increase 
in the subscription list. With 31,377 inches of 
publicity and 385 pictures used in 143 daily and 
71 weekly newspapers, the active work of the 
Ohio Daughters has been publicized. 

A style show was part of the program Wed- 
nesday afternoon at which time the winning 
entries in the Girl Home Maker contest were 
modeled. For the third year, Home Economics 
students from the Iberia High School made a 
special one day trip to visit the Conference and 
see the entire Girl Home Maker display. 

The six winners in the State Good Citizens 
contest were also present in person on opening 
night to personally receive their awards from the 
State and National Society. 

About 150 Daughters heard Mrs. Ruth Mus- 


(Continued on page 779) 
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Shawnee (Mission, Kansas). There was no 
rest for our chapter last summer. On Memorial 
Day, the chapter participated in a Dedication of 
a Monument for the war dead, with the place- 
ment of a wreath. Flag Day found radio spot 
announcements, chapter sponsored; and an eve- 
ning family celebration with the showing of two 
conservation films. June 29th, our Vice Regent 
made a television appearance stressing “Flags 
Instead of Fireworks” on July 4th. 

First prize was won by our Chapter in a 
window decoration project for Shawnee’s Cen- 
tennial—decorating two windows in patriotic and 
historic style, incidentally qualifying for Num- 
ber 10, Honor Roll requirement. 

The importance of “Constitution Week” was 
emphasized with the introduction of our Flag 
selling project and within six months, 90 U.S. 
Flags were sold. Fifty booklets on the Constitu- 
tion were presented to Girls Scout troops and 
“Grace Before Meal” cards were read and posted 
in Junior High classes. Twelve Mayors were 
urged to make public Proclamation of Constitu- 
tion Week; and Constitution Week tabs and 
posters were displayed. 

A member of the Naturalization Council, mem- 
bers attended five Naturalization Ceremonies pre- 
senting 160 copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to new citizens, Members assisted in 
parties and made calls on prospective citizens to 
inform them of English classes. 

Shawnee Chapter’s Essay Contest this year has 
proven its most successful. Sponsored in eight 
“Unified Studies” Classes, the subject was “My 
responsibilities as an American Citizen” and 

Essays were received. The eight winners read 
their essays at the chapter's February Colonial 
Tea and were presented medals. 

Four American History students and our 
“Good Citizen” Girl appeared on television Feb- 
ruary 12th where they were also presented 
medals, 

Seventeen members submitted genealogical rec- 
ords from which four booklets were compiled. 
“Our Ancestry” books, written by members, were 
donated to ten libraries. 

Shawnee Chapter is proud of its publicity rec- 
ord of 1337 inches and 100% D.A.R. magazine 
renewal with 70% of its well informed residents 
subscribing, 

With 42 alert members (a gain of five this 
year) and only seven years of age, Shawnee Chap- 
ter has struck again the Gold Honor Roll. 

Mrs. C. Chauncey Cox, Regent 


Martha Washington (District of Columbia). 
For the past two years much of the work of our 
Chapter, has been devoted to community pro- 
grams with children. The Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
Angus A. Lamond, and her Program Committee, 
Mrs. Paul N. Boswell and Mrs. Donald A. Mon- 
roe, have worked diligently to co-ordinate this 
program. 

On September 17, 1955, a bus was chartered 
and 36 pupils of the Sixth Grade of Peabody 
Elementary School, Washington, D. C., were 
transported to the National Archives Building 
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for an educational lecture on the history of the 
CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES and 
a tour of the famous documents on display there. 
So much interest and enthusiasm was evidenced 
by the teacher and the pupils that the program 
was repeated with the students of the new class 
of 1956. The Archivist, Mr. Karl L. Trevor, pref- 
aced his lecture by reminding the students that 
it was essential for every citizen to know at all 
times where his birth certificate is, as well as 
important family papers such as a Deed to 
property, and he continued with the story that 
the Archives Building is the place where the 
Nation’s important documents are preserved and 
displayed for the information and study of all 
of its citizens. A highlight of the tour was the 
“Change of the Guard.” In commemoration of 
Constitution Day one of the guardsmen wore the 
Colonial military uniform and the other wore 
today’s military battle uniform. The children 
were delighted with the colorful ceremony. 

The pupils of this same grade class _par- 
ticipated in an Essay Contest for the best paper 
on a historical subject to be selected by the class 
in celebration of American History Month. An 
appropriate program was planned for the present- 
ation of the D.A.R. History Medal to the winner 
and a Certificate of Award for the Class. 

The Junior Choir of St. Marks Episcopal 
Church, some 24 boys and girls, were guests of 
the Chapter for Christmas and they rendered a 
fine program of Christmas music. The dining 
room of the Chapter House was gaily decorated 
for the occasion and the table was laden with all 
the good things dear to the hearts of children 
from decorated ice cream to candy canes. 

The February meeting of the Chapter was 
selected for the presentation of an American 
Flag to Girl Scout Troop 421 of Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Mrs. Allen R. Wrenn, State Regent, and 
several members of the State Council were guests 
at the ceremony. The presentation of the Flag 
was made by the State Regent, and Mrs. Francis 
L. McDermott, State Chairman of The Committee 
of The Flag of the United States of America, 
gave a brief history of the American Flag and 
told the girls of the proper handling of Old 
Glory. 

Elsie. E. Hardy, Treasurer 


Cuyahoga Portage (Akron, Ohio) celebrated 
its 60tn anniversary on January 25 at the Akron 
Woman’s City Club with the Chapter Regent, 
Mrs. Walter S. Hutchinson, presiding. Following 
a luncheon including a birthday cake with sixty 
candles, a program similar to the TV show, “This 
is your Life,” brought seven past Regents before 
an audience of ninety members to portray events 
that have taken place since the chapter’s found- 
ing in 1897. 

Mrs. Howard B. Diefenbach told of the first 
meeting; Mrs. Fred J. Dayton talked on “Early 
Programs”; Mrs. Frank O. McMillen, naming 
gifts to and from the Chapter, showed members 
the gavel given in 1897 still in use; Mrs. O. W. 
Stoner explained the difference in customs and 
resolutions; Mrs. William P. Seiwert commented 
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on “Being a Regent” ; ial Mrs. Martin Berthold 
brought greetings from those absent. Mrs. Z. C. 
Oseland told of the organization of the National 
Society. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Frank O. McMillen, National Chair- 
man, Community Service; Mrs. Walter S. Hutchison, Re- 
gent; Mrs. Arthur T. Davis, State Regent of Ohio. 


Another highlight was the reading of a letter, 
postmarked Vienna, Austria, from an Ohio Daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. Keith Browning, who, working there 
in an organization called the Children’s Friend- 
ship Found, has found herself with other Ameri- 
can women engulfed in Hungarian refugee work. 
A collection of $130 was given to help the 3,000 
destitute men, women and children fed daily at 
this organization’s canteen. 

Present were Mrs. Arthur T. Davis of Alliance, 
State Regent of Ohio; Miss Marian Burns, North- 
East District Director from Cleveland; Mrs. Leon- 
ard McKee of Akron, State Chairman of the 
Flag Committee; Mrs. J. M. Whitworth, Regent 
of Cuyahoga Falls Chapter; Mrs. Leonard 
Simon, Regent of Coppacaw Chapter; and Mrs. 
W. S. Jackson, Regent of Akron Chapter. An 
honored guest was Mrs. William Kerr Scott of 
Washington, D. C., wife of Senator Scott from 
North Carolina and mother of Cuyahoga Portage 
Chapter’s ‘Gaphein, Mrs. Alfred J. Lowdermilk, 


Ss Josephine Bissell (Mrs. H. M.) 
Public Relations Chairman 


Suwannee (Coconut Grove, Florida) on May 
14, 1956 was host to a large gathering of dis- 
tinguished guests, when a bronze marker was 
dedicated on the site of the oldest school house 
in Dade County, Florida, located at 2916 Grand 
Ave., Coconut Grove. The words on the marker 
are: “The First School House in Dade County, 
built in 1887. First Woman’s Club in Florida 
organized here. First Church services, held by 
itinerant preachers. This marker placed by 
Suwannee Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, November 15, 1956.” The marker con- 
tains a corner stone in which, some months later, 
pertinent material was placed and securely sealed. 

The old school house still stands and has the 
original shelves for the books. The Housekeepers 
Club in Coconut Grove, with its attractive club- 
house, developed from this beginning. The beauti- 
ful Plymouth Congregational Church is also an 
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outgrowth of those first religious services, as is 
also Gesu Roman Catholic Church located in 
downtown Miami. The property is now owned by 
the Past Vice Regent of Suwannee Chapter, 
Mrs. Martha P. Magruder. Public Officials of 
the City of Miami, Dade County Commissioners, 
the Supt. of Schools and the Press participated 
in the program. Officers and members of the 
other D.A.R. Chapters in the Miami area and 
many friends attended. The Coconut Grove 
School Band and children from the Silver Bluff 
School furnished music and provided the color 
guard. 

The Invocation was given by Rev. David Davis 
of Plymouth Church. The Pledge of Allegiance 
was led by the Chapter Chaplain, Mrs. Martha 
Perry. The singing of our National Anthem was 
led by the school band. The address of welcome 
was given by our chapter Regent, Mrs. A. J. 
Petit. The Vice Regent, Mrs. Martha P. Magru- 
der, introduced the special guests. The history 


of the first school house was read by Mrs. Mar- 
chairman of the 


garet Gillentine, dedication 


services. 


The six living members of the first school in 
Dade County were honored guests. The original 
enrollment was ten. The school house was built 
at a cost of $100.00, mostly of wood washed 
ashore from Biscayne Bay. Mrs. Petit was assisted 
in the unveiling by her Page, Donna Lou Shaw, 
a member of the Suwonnoochee Society, after 
which the school band furnished the music for 
the singing of God Bless America. The Rev. W. 
O. Brunniga, Asst. Rector of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, gave the benediction. 

Mrs. Nora Shaw, Regent 


General James Breckenridge (Roanoke, 
Va.) was organized at the home of Mrs. Roger 
G. Martin, Friday afternoon, December 14, 1956 
with 28 members, eleven being transfers. 

Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham of Salem, Honorary 
Vice President General and Honorary State Re- 
gent, installed the following officers: Regent, Mrs. 
Roger G. Martin; Vice Regent, Mrs. Preston 
Brumfield; Chaplain, Mrs. J. C. Wood; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. John E. Larson; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Raymond P. Shepherd; Treas- 
urer, Mrs, Edgar Foley; Registrar, Mrs. Chester 
Markley; Historian, Mrs, William H. Christian, 
Jr.; Librarian, Mrs. James Brice. 

The National Board accepted this Chapter on 
February 1, 1957 and the first meeting was held 
h i Chester 
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by Mrs. David Stuart 3rd. Mrs. Martin will be 
Chapter Delegate for the Continental Congress 
at Washington and also for the State Conference 
in March. Mrs. Brumfield and Mrs. Foley were 
elected alternates to the Roanoke Conference. 
Mrs. Rowbotham honored the Chapter by be- 


coming an Associate Member. 


Seated from left to right: Mrs. Shepherd, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Martin, Regent. Standing from left to 
right: Mrs. Foley, Treasurer; Mrs. Larson, Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Brumfield, Vice Regent. 


Mr. B. F. Moomaw, a long time prominent 
resident, gave an interesting program on this city 
and surrounding area. 

General Breckenridge was a distinguished resi- 
dent of Botetourt County, near Fincastle. A 
lawyer, who served in the Revolutionary War and 
the War of 1812, also as a member of Congress, 
of the House of Delegates and as one of the first 
members on the University of Virginia Board of 
Visitors. Two of our members are his direct 
descendants. A ten minute biography of the 
General was given on radio in observance of 
History Month. 

A program with due attention of all D.A.R. 
activities is being arranged with emphasis on a 
strong C.A.R. Society. The Chapter is looking 
forward to many years of usefulness. 

Mrs. Raymond P. Shepherd, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Colonel Loammi Baldwin (Woburn, Mass.). 
The fiftieth anniversary celebration of the organi- 
zation of our Chapter was held on November 20, 
1956 at the home of Mrs. J. William Fox. Des- 
sert and coffee were served at 2:00 P.M. in the 
dining room resplendent with the color of gold. 
The centerpiece was of yellow roses and chrys- 
anthemums and the gold motif was further car- 
ried out on a beautifully decorated birthday cake. 
Three charter members were present. 

An appropriation of fifty dollars as the anni- 
versary gift of the Chapter to the Building Fund 
Project at Hillside School for underprivileged 
boys in Marlboro, Massachusetts was made. The 
program for the afternoon included two groups of 
folk songs and the reading of the history of the 
chapter, covering in most interesting fashion the 
highlights and accomplishments of the chapter 
over the past fifty years. 

Special guests were Mrs. Willard F. Richards, 
State Vice-Regent, and Mrs. Alfred Newman 
Graham, State Regent. Reminding her hearers 
that there is “nothing so constant as change,” 
Mrs. Graham showed that the three aims of the 
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national society are the same as fifty years ago 
in spite of the changes that have taken place in 
that period. 

The guest speaker of the afternoon was Rev- 
erend Robert Munson Grey, D.D. After offering 
his congratulations to the Chapter on reaching 
its fiftieth milestone he gave a most inspiring 
address, At the conclusion of his address Dr. 
Grey was presented with a D.A.R. Award of 
Merit. 

Marian L. Graham, (Mrs. J. Raymond) 
Recording Secretary and 
Press Relations Chairman 


Federal City (Washington, D. C.). On April 
13, 1956, Mrs. Jesse Anthony, a Past Regent and 
Flag Chairman of Federal City Chapter, pre- 
sented an American Flag to National Archives in 
Washington, D. C., in memory of their late Re- 
gent, Gladys Austin Kefauver, who passed away 
in October 1953, while in office. With Mrs. 
Anthony were her Regent, Mrs. Cannon C. 
Hearne, D. C. State Regent, Miss Faustine Den- 
nis, D. C. State Registrar, Miss Elsie J. Van Cleve 
and State Flag Chairman, Mrs. Adelbert W. 
Weisbrod. 

Miss Kefauver was very interested in D.A.R. 
work. She translated the records of The Evan- 
gelical and Reform Church of Middletown, Mary- 
land, from Old German and presented it to the 
National Genealogical Committee through her 
Regent, Miss Ina B. Jordan, and State Regent, 
Mrs. James D, Skinner in 1951-1952. 


Mrs. Cannon C. Hearne, Mrs, Jesse Anthony, Mr. Wayne 
C. Grover. 


Miss Kefauver was an aviatrix having flown 
many times from Texas to Washington. She was 
a member of the District of Columbia Bar Associ- 
ation and had spent many years in the Veterans 
Administration in Texas and Washington. 

Miss Elsie J. Van Cleve, 
Press Chairman 


Greysolon du Lhut Chapter (Duluth, Minne- 
sota). For five years, since she came to Duluth 
as an immigrant from Jamaica, Mrs. John Baker 
had been hoping and studying for the big day 
when she would face a judge to be sworn in as 
an American Citizen. Shortly before the big day 
arrived, Mrs. Baker was critically hurt in an 
auto accident and quite broken-hearted to think 
that she would miss the big event. 

Our Chapter had been busy making plans for 
a reception for all the new citizens to be held in 
Memorial Hall immediately following the nat- 
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Benson, Regent, and other members of this com- 
mittee decided something should be done about 
it. Plans were then made to have a ceremony 
and reception held in Mrs. Baker’s room at the 
hospital. Federal Judge Dennis F. Donovan is 
shown in the picture administering the oath, 
while Mr. Maurice Sher, U.S. naturalization ex- 
aminer, and Mrs. Gordon Butler, Past Chapter 
Regent, act as witnesses. Mrs. Baker was most 
grateful and so pleased, as one can see by her 
big smile in the picture. 


Our Chapter is one of the largest in the State 
and we think one of the busiest, for all the 
projects and activities planned. Last month at 
a dinner meeting an “Award of Merit” was pre- 
sented to Mr. George Beck, Principal of Central 
High School, for his generosity in giving of his 
time and talents to numerous civic and educa- 
tional organizations and committees of our com- 
munity. 

This month our Chanter arranged a twenty 
minute interview on a local television program. 
Mrs. Bertram B. Lee, State Regent, who is also 
a member of this Chapter, gave a very complete 
history of the D.A.R. 

D. Shepard, Press Chairman 


Patience Stanley (Winthrop, Maine). The 
thirty-eight members of the fifth grade Junior 
American Citizens Club sat erect, attentive, their 
eager faces showing more clearly than words 
could describe the tense anticipation of each 
youngster, Since beginning of this school year 
they as a class, had worked steadily on a very 
important assignment—Symbols of Americanism— 
which was to be given as a program for the 
February meeting of Patience Stanley Chapter, 
D.A.R., and now twelve members would be 
chosen to present this program. 

For Mrs. James McCroary, their teacher and 
herself a chapter member, it was very difficult 
to choose only twelve. All had worked hard and 
of course all wished to have a part in this pro- 
gram: Being impartial as possible, Mrs. McCroary 
chose first the four officers of the class, then 
those pupils having D.A.R. affiliation, and lastly 
those with the highest scholastic standing. 

These children depicted by word, song and 
posters which were authentically done, Symbols 
of Americanism, namely The Flag; Seal of the 
United States; The Eagle; Liberty Bell; Statue 
of Liberty; Declaration of Independence; Uncle 


Sam; Yankee Doodle; City of Washington; Wash- 
ington Monument and Lincoln Memorial. 

Seven posters pictured the development from 
the earliest flag to our present beautiful Stars 
and Stripes. 

The City of Washington was drawn as planned 
by George Washington showing the Capitol, the 
President's Palace later changed to the White 
House, and the Monument which became Wash- 
ington’s Monument. 

They told of the Liberty Bell, of important 
events and men for whom it had been tolled until 
it was cracked and could no longer be used. 

The program was well presented and educa- 
tional. Chapter members felt American History 
Month had been observed in a most fitting man- 
ner but better still the youth of our community 
are being taught the true principles of Ameri- 


canism. 
Faith S. Cady, Secretary 


Francis Marion (Montgomery, Ala.) pre- 
sented the D.A.R. Award of Merit to Mr. Ralph 
Kennamer, District Attorney for the Southern 
District of Alabama, in recognition of his out- 
standing work as State Chairman of the March 
of Dimes campaign, and in appreciation of his 
untiring efforts in the Naturalization Courts. Spe- 
cial ceremonies, held in the Hall of Flags, State 
Department of Archives and History, were at- 
tended by Chapter members, friends of Mr. 
Kennamer, and officials from the U.S. District 
Court. Our State Regent, Mrs. John T. Clarke, 
whom we proudly claim as a chapter member, 
was unable to be present. Mrs. John T. Ellis 
was in charge of arrangements, and the presenta- 
tion was made by Mrs. Joe W. Baxter, Chapter 
Regent. 


Mrs. Joe W. Baxter, Regent, presenting Award of Merit 
to Mr. Ralph Kennamer. 


We have been moving steadily ahead in ac- 
complishing our goals for the National Society. 
We made the Gold Honor Roll for 3 consecutive 
years; annually presented pins to 7 Good Citizen 
girls; helped with the Good Citizen Girl Pil- 
grimage at Huntingdon College; presented Good 
Citizenship medals, a history award, flag and 
flag codes; and sponsored 16 JAC Clubs with 
membership of 560. We share with other Mont- 
gomery Chapters in brief welcoming ceremonies 
at the local Naturalization Courts. 

Our programs emphasized the theme “Cherish 
and Maintain American Freedom,” with one 
speaker from Maxwell AFB stressing our need 
for preparedness from the military standpoint, 
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and another emphasizing the part we as civilians 
must play in the event of an enemy attack. One 
speaker had lived in Russia, and she entitled her 
talk “I Hope it Won’t Happen Here,” and her 
remarks made us give thanks anew that we are 
citizens of the United States of America. But 
another program revealed startling facts about 
communist activities in our own city and State. 
Aileen Ellis, 
Press Relations Chairman 


Lucy Wolcott Barnam (Adrian, Mich.). Feb- 
ruary 22, the eight “Good Citizens” girls, with 
their mothers, were the guests at a luncheon at 
the Croswell House, given by the Lucy Wolcott 
Barnum Chapter. Mrs. Herbert Beck, Good Citi- 
zen Chairman, introduced the girls, and their 
— pinned the Good Citizen Pins on the 
girls. 


Names of the girls are as follows: left to right; seated: 
Jacklyn Hafner, Hudson High School, Hudson, Michigan; 
Shirley Richards, Onsted High School, Onsted, Michigan- 
Judith Tolford, Adrian High School, Adrian, Michigan; 
Marjory Thompson, Blissfield High School, Blissfield, Michi- 
gan; Carolyn Richardson, Addison High School, Addison, 
Michigan; Linda Shields, Morenci, High School, Morenci, 
Michigan; Nancy Richardson, Sand Creek High School, 
Sand Creek, Michigan. 


The birthday of George Washington was ob- 
served at the luncheon with a color scheme of 
red, white and blue carried out in the decorations. 
A silhouette of George Washington centering a 
basket filled with white pompon chrysanthemums 
and red carnations decorated the regent’s table 
and smaller silhouettes of Washington were 
placed on the luncheon tables. 

“Citizenship” was the subject of a talk given 
by Dr. William Mays of Adrian College. Using 
the Bible quotation, “A Citizen of No Mean 
City” as a basis for his talk, Dr. Mays out- 
lined the three underlying principles of citizen- 
ship. First, obedience to the laws of the country; 
secondly, public spirited co-operation and last, 
to bring Christian faith into our nation and 
world. Dr. Mays said “A true citizen should be 
judged by what he can give his community and 
nation, not by what he can get out of it.” 

Imogene (Mrs. H. W.) Zook Beck 
Chairman D.A.R. Good Citizens 


Jane Bain (Alliance, Ohio). Members and 
guests of our chapter were reminded of the 
challenge presented by American young people 
when our State Regent, Mrs. A. T. Davis, spoke 
at a guest tea held Feb. 18 in the Alliance 
Women’s Club. 

A former Regent of Jane Bain Chapter, Mrs. 
Davis was guest of honor and chose as her topic, 


“What the Daughters Do.” In her remarks, she 
traced the beginnings of the National Society, 
D.A.R., through its 66 years of progress. Mrs. 
Davis cited a long list of “first” in D.A.R. 
achievements. She pointed out that the D.A.R. 
was the first women’s organization to build a 
large headquarters for women anywhere in the 
world. It was first to get women into the armed 
services, first to plead for adequate military pre- 
paredness after World War I, among the first 
organizations to combat communism, the first to 
start occupational therapy in public health hos- 
pitals, and among the first groups to start schools 
for underprivileged children in the Southern 
mountain regions. 

From the pamphlet “What the Daughters Do,” 
Mrs. Davis singled out the work of seven com- 
mittees which function is helping to build better 
citizenship. She told of C.A.R. work, J.A.C. 
clubs, Good Citizens’ awards, history prizes, and 
scholarship aid, as well as of other important 
activities. 

In closing she presented the challenge in keep- 
ing America strong. “Let us never forget that 
a nation’s strength lies in its future citizens,” 
she said. “If we fail in our duty to build in 
them the strength to be responsible citizens, we 
have failed in our duty to our country; and the 
way of life which we cherish and seek to per- 
petuate will surely die with us.” 


Jane Bain chapter members pictured with Ohio Regent 
Mrs. A. T. Davis are from left to right: Mrs. M. E. First; 
Mrs. Lowell Blumenthal; Mrs. Davis; Mrs, Richard Hilles, 
and Chapter Regent, Mrs. William Barcus. 


Mrs. William Barcus, Regent, presided at the 
business meeting. Arrangements for the tea and 
program were made by. Mrs. Lowell Blumenthal, 
Mrs. Richard Hilles, Mrs. M. E. First, and Mrs. 
Fred Donaldson. 

Mrs. E. T. Monnette 


Lone Star (Texarkana, Texas) members will 
always remember with nostalgia Christmas of 
1956. Twenty-eight walking dolls were bought 
and beautifully dressed by chapter members for 
little girls at Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School. 
The idea was originated during the summer by 
Mrs. J. Ralston Crowder, chapter Regent; Mrs. 
J. J. Creekmore, State Chairman of Approved 
Schools; and Mrs. H. E. Redding, Public Rela- 
tions Chairman. The project was completed with 
such enthusiasm because not only active members 
could participate, but members who have been 
unable to have a part in D.A.R. work were in- 
cluded. 

A benefit card party and tea at the home of 
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Mrs. Crowder was held in October to raise money 
to pay for the dolls. Prizes at the party were 
also fun for members as each was D.A.R. made. 
They included such specialties as cakes, breads, 
pickles, jams, and ceramics. 

‘The climax of the project was the display of 
_ the dressed dolls at the December meeting in the 
home of Mrs. A. Judson Pryor. A tall silver 
Christmas tree was cleverly decorated with the 
_ dolls and formed the center of interest for the 
- room, Following the meeting, Mrs. Jefferson 
_ Lowry, doll chairman, and her committee wrapped 
each doll in tissue paper and boxed it individu- 
ally. The little girls who received the dolls as 
gifts couldn’t have been more thrilled with them 
or have greater joy from them than the chapter 
- members who so lovingly created them. 


Dolls for Christmas Gifts—Members of the Approved 
- Schools Committee of Lone Star Chapter are shown decor- 
ating a Christmas tree with dolls which chapter members 
bought and dressed for gifts to little girls at Kate Duncan 
Smith D.A.R. School. Pictured left to right are Mrs. O. O. 
Lumpkin, Mrs. J. D. Williams (kneeling), Mrs. J. K. 
Wadley, and Mrs. A. Judson Pryor. 


When the manager of the local office of the 
- Southwest Transportation Company heard about 
_ the chapter project, he called Mrs. Lowry and 
_ offered to deliver the dolls to Kate Duncan Smith 
School in time for Christmas free of charge. 

This project certainly proved the old adage that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, for 
Christmas 1956 filled the hearts of Lone Star 
Chapter members with the true spirit of the 


season. 
Mrs. H. E. Redding, 
Public Relations Chairman 


- Tamalpais (San Francisco, Calif.), organized 

in February 1907, celebrated its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary on February 8, 1957. Mrs. O. George 
Cook, State Regent of California, and Mr. 
George Christopher, Mayor of San Francisco, 
were honored guests, Visitors included members 
of the California State Board, State Chairman, 
and Regents of nearby chapters, who enjoyed the 
Tea served from antique silver loaned by Tamal- 
pais members. 

Mrs. M. Anderson Thomas, the first Regent, 
and only Charter Member present, was presented 
with a 50 Year Pin and told of her first meeting. 
Past Regents who were present told of some of 
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hope this has been accomplished. 


_ ter of Anna Maria and Bradenton, Florida, with 
this unusual window display at 


the activities of their administration: Mrs. Robert 

Galway mentioned the Building Fund; Miss Eliz- 

abeth S. Moore told of the chapter's war work; 

Mrs. Carl H. Wisewell said, “That Tamalpais 1 

Chapter originated the work with the Immi- | 

grants at Angel Island,” and she also said that 

Tamalpais Chapter was formed from a C.A.R. 

Society; Mrs. Marie M. Sheffield stressed the 

using of the words Daughters of the American 

Revolution rather than the letters D.A.R. | 
One of our activities this year shared with | 

other San Francisco Chapters was the placing | 

of a Plaque marking the site of a building where | 

the Call-Bulletin was first published. 
Our main objective of our Fiftieth Year was | 

to secure our place on the Honor Roll and we 


Elizabeth S. Moore, Regent 


Manatee (Bradenton, Florida). American His- 
tory Month was observed by the Manatee Chap- 


Montgomery- 
Roberts Department Store, Bradenton. It fea- 
tured George and Martha Washington with 
George showing Martha a new black velvet coat. 
The handsome costume worn by the General is 
the property of Mrs. Frederick W. Newcombe, 
‘Regent of Manatee Chapter. Martha’s lovely 
gown belongs to Mrs. Edwin J. Prescott, Registrar 
and former Regent. The antique table, chair, 
age-old Bible, knitting basket and brass candle- 
stick used in the display were loaned by Mrs. 
LeRoy W. Nichols, Publicity Chairman. The 
window was photographed and featured by the 
St. Petersburg Times in its issue of February 11, 
1957. Mr. Donald Klingbeil, talented window 
decorator of Montgomery-Roberts, arranged the 
beautiful display and his theme was “The Ameri- 
can Heritage in Fashion.” aa 


Our chapter held American History Contests 
in the Fifth grade of the Elementary Schools of 
the city and 370 pupils were invited to take part. 
The contest was a feature of American History 
Month. History Medals were awarded the win- 
ners. These pupils, accompanied by their par- 
ents, attended the February meeting of the chap- 
ter and read their essays. A special historical 
program was given. 
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The Bradenton Herald and the St. Petersburg 
Times carried special press stories and large 
posters proclaiming American History Month 
were displayed in stores, library, hotels and shops 
by the Manatee Chapter Publicity Chairman. 

Mrs. Winifred M. Nichols, 


Chairman Press Relations 


Pee Dee (Bennettsville, S. C.) observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of its organization with a 
lovely tea at the home of one of the charter 
members, Mrs. H. L. McColl, Tuesday afternoon 
following the regular monthly meeting for Feb- 
ruary. A number of distinguished guests were 
present for the occasion including state officers 
and chapter regents from neighboring towns. 


Picture from the D.A.R. Golden Anniversary tea. Right 
to left: Mrs. H. L. McColl, hostess, Mrs. Julia Drake 
Watson of Florence; Mrs. Elva Drake of Raleigh, and Miss 
Jennie Belle McRae. 


Prior to the tea the meeting was opened by 
the Pledge of Allegiance sung by Mrs. O. C. 
Covington accompanied at the piano by Mrs. H. 
D. Harrall. Greetings were read from the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Frederic Alquin Groves, and 
from the State Regent, Mrs. Matthew White 
Patrick, also from Mrs. Will Rogers, a charter 
member who was unable to attend. 

The program was presented by Miss Inez 
Covington, who was introduced by Mrs. Drake 
Rogers, program chairman, gave the “History 
of Pee Dee Chapter.” Mrs. Eleanor McColl was 
presented the “Award of Merit” for outstanding 
rong ig | service, the presentation being made 
by Miss E. A. Kelley and Miss Ruth Liles, who 
has been ‘treasurer of the chapter for twenty- 
three years was recognized. 


Mrs. W. L. Kinney 


Matthew Thornton (Nashua, N. H.) is named 
for the Ninth State Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. This chapter has always had a 
direct descendant member. 

At our February 2lst meeting the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Forrest F. Lange, and State Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. Ira A. Brown, Ports- 
mouth, were honored guests. Mrs. Lange brought 
a message of inspization and told of the unusual 
portrait of George Washington at Charleston, 
S. C. A trio of talented members gave us fine 
music. 

“The Significance of Chapter Names,” a paper 
written in 1909 by Mrs. Mabel J. Keith of 
Keene, N. H., had been procured from the State 
Program Chairman and was read by Mrs, R. D. 
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Esten. Historical sketches of those pioneer wom- 
en, who stood by soldier husbands and estab- 
lished homes in New Hampshire’s wilderness 
from 1730 on, were fine inspirations. Molly Stark, 
Molly Reid, Margery Sullivan, Anna Keyes 
Powers, Eunice Baldwin, Anna Stickney were 
only a few of those whose chapters bear their 
names in Manchester, Derry, Dover, Hollis, Hills- 
borough, and North Conway. 

In November, Miss Anne Selleck told us how 
“The Connecticut Runs Thru History.” 

Boxes have been sent to Crossmore, also many 
manuals for Citizenship are used in this city of 
factories at night-school sessions. Our Chapter 
sponsored three Good Citizens this past week 
from three high schools in this vicinity. 

Mrs. Maurice L. Johnson, Regent 


Tonkawa (Tonkawa, Okla.) as its special 
project for the year, made its annual February 
luncheon a “Colonial Luncheon,” serving only 
such foods as were available to our pioneer an- 
cestors and using on the table as many old 
style dishes as possible and displaying others 
that could not be used. 

The menu of roast goose, baked by Mrs. Ralph 
Patterson, accompanied by vegetables, relishes, 
hot breads, hot tea and a gingerbread dessert was 
plentiful, well balanced and served very simply. 
Members came to the conclusion that our early 
American forebears were a hardy and well fed 
people with ingenuity and foresight to better 
and easier ways of life that make our modern 
way of life a real luxury. 


The display of dishes was most interesting and 
showed that Americans have always had a taste 
for truly lovely things. The oldest piece shown 
was a cast iron muffin pan of Revolutionary 
days; there were also a pewter plate; a four 
legged silver teapot; an overlay blue glass syrup 
pitcher; a silver and glass pickle dish with 
tongs; a silver butter dish with compartment for 
cracked ice; and many other articles of china, 
glass and pottery of the Civil War period. 

The entire year’s programs have been centered 
around pioneers, and in every way possible, they 
were imitated even to four colonial ladies to ride 
in our state school homecoming parade in a car 
properly designated as representing the D.A.R. 

he program for the day was a wonderful 
lecture on our “American Heritage” by Mrs. 
Ray Hamilton and illustrated with colored slides 
she had taken while touring the colonial states 
during the summer. Special stress was given to 
scenes in Washington around the battlefields of 
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Gettysburg, in Boston an 
ity. 
The accompanying picture was taken of the 
antique dishes that were on display. 
Mrs. Charles W. A. Barrick, Regent 


Mount Hyalite (Bozeman, Mont.) featured its 
November meeting by a pageant entitled: “I 
Hear America Singing” in which the songs and 
costumes of different periods of American His- 
tory were rendered. 

The pageant started with the entire group 
singing “I Hear America Singing,” follow- 
ing which, with Mrs. Paul Eneboe acting 
as narrator, two Pilgrim ladies in appro- 
priate costume, Mrs. C. K. Liquin and Mrs. W. 
F. Buettner, came on the stage with the audience 
singing “We Gather Together to Ask the Lord’s 
Blessing.” Following this scene, Mrs. Roy Spain 
as an Indian woman sang “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka.” Next the audience was taken to 
Colonial times with Mrs. George Gee, Jr., in 
costume and the audience singing “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” Then came girls in 
Hillbilly costumes, Mrs. James Morrow and Mrs. 
S. A. Whitt, with the song “She'll Be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain.” The great days of °49, 
with Mrs. E. J. Weinrich in a dress of that pe- 
riod, brought forth the famous song “O Su- 
sanna”; next the civil war costume of Mrs. P. 
A. Thatcher aroused the song “The Battle Cry 
of Freedom.” 


First row: Mrs. E. J. Weinrich; Mrs. S. A. Whitt; Mrs. 
H. E. Rodeberg. Standing: Mrs. A. P. Harris; Mrs. J. C. 
Neeley; Mrs. P. A. Thatcher, and Mrs. Paul L. Eneboe. 

For the 1870 period, Mrs. J. C. Neeley was in 
costume while Miss Niki Nelson played a flute 
solo. This was followed by Mrs. Virginia Thomp- 
son in negro costume singing “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” Mrs. H. E. Rodeberg appeared as a lady 
of the Gay °90’s, while the audience sang the old 
favorite “A Bicycle Built for Two.” 1917 was 
depicted with Mrs. F. J. Pickett, Mrs. H. P. 
Griffin and Mrs. A. P. Harris in dresses of that 
vintage, to the tune of “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” Next four girls, Carolyn Browning, 
Karen Sperry, Sheila Spragg. and Irene Blue did 
the Charleston with Mrs. H. P. Griffin dressed 
for the flapper part. Mrs. E. R. Heeb played the 
part of the girl in the WAC uniform while the 
audience sang “This Is My Country,” followed 
by Mrs. Roy Spain singing “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
The Finale was everyone singing “God Bless 
America.” 

Mrs. H. P. Griffin, 


Chairman Press Relations 


_Georgia’s White House 


Benjamin Romaine (Forest Hills, N. Y.) 
met in the home of the former Regent, Mrs. 
Carl S. Noble, on December tenth for the annual 
Christmas party. Mrs. David MaclInnes, Vice 
Regent and program chairman, introduced Mrs. 
George K. Ross, the music chairman. 


Photo of the Lockwood family. 


Mrs. Ross then introduced Mrs. Wilbur Lock- 
wood, State Chairman of American Music, and 
her family; all appeared in period costume and 
rendered a program of early American music, 
followed by Christmas carols. Highlights of the 
evening were the solo by young Ellen (age 
eleven) on the French horn and her grandmother 
at the piano. Accompanying them on several 
numbers were Mr. Lockwood at the piano, and 
Mrs. Wilber Lockwood, Jr., on the violin. 

Mrs. Wilson McKerrow, Regent. 
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thus incurred, and then presented the 
White House to the State of Georgia in 
order to insure restoration of the old 
house and its proper maintenance through- 
out the years to come. 

The deed to the White House was ac- 
cepted, during the latter part of 1957, and 
Gov. Marion Griffin immediately instructed 
the Georgia Historical Commission to ini- 
tiate plans for restoration of the house. 

A preliminary survey has been made by 
Dr. Henry Chandlee Forman, of Easton, 
Md., famous historical architect, who will 
supervise the work of restoration. He will 
now make a more detailed survey and start 
on plans and specifications for actual con- 
struction work later in the year. In the 
meantime repairs necessary for the preser- 
vation of the house will be made. When 
the work of restoration is completed, the 
house will have proper custodial care and 
will be open to the public. 
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Ror of Revolutionary soldiers, names 
of those who took oaths of allegiance or 
signed petitions, etc., are of value, not only as 
evidence of loyalty to the Colonies but also as 
sometimes showing the residence or other infor- 
mation about the signer, which aids in the diffi- 
cult problem of differentiating between men of 
the same name. 

For that reason, attention from time to time 
will be called to some of such records that have 
been published, and some such records will be 
printed in these columns. 

While it has been in print for some years, the 
following book is not as widely known as it 
should be: Some of the Earliest Oaths of Allegi- 
ance to the United States of America; copied 
and edited by Nellie Protsman Waldenmaier. 
(1944) 100 pp., 10 illus. $3.50. (Order from 
Mrs. Waldenmaier, 5411 Fourth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 11, D. C.) 

This booklet contains oaths of allegiance and 
fidelity to the United States taken by some 2,000 
officers and gives the rank or office of each and 
shows where they were stationed in 1778. 

The Genealogical Forum of Portland, Oregon, 
is announcing the coming publication of a vol- 
ume which will be of inestimable value to those 
whose families moved into the Oregon Territory 
before 1853. Genealogical Material in Oregon 
Donation Land Claims, vol. I is scheduled for 
publication October, 1957. It consists of abstracts 
of genealogical data, made by members of the 
Genealogical Forum under the leadership of Mrs. 
Wayne Gurley and Mrs. Rex Lee, from the first 
2,500 claims filed at the Oregon City Land Office 
for the Oregon Donation Claims granted to set- 
tlers of the Oregon Territory before 1853. Ori- 
ginal papers, made in duplicate, are in the Land 
Office in Portland (those used by the Surveyor 
General's office) and the National Archives (those 
used by the Register and Receiver’s Office). A 
total of 5,289 claims were filed at the Oregon City 
Land Office; 2,141 claims filed at the Roseburg 
Land Office, 5 at The Dalles Land Office, and 2 
at the La Grande Land Office. 

Each abstract will show for the settler, his 
certificate number, name, place of residence, date 
and place of birth, date and place of marriage, 
first name of wife (and last name when shown), 
date he settled on his claim, names of those who 
signed affidavits (friends and relatives of the 
family), any additional family material or data 
regarding naturalization, etc. The complete index 
will have over 12,000 entries. 

At Least 45% of the settlers were not born in 
the same state in which they were married. All 
states existing in 1853 are represented with the 
greatest number of settlers coming from Missouri, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont. 


Dr. Jean Stephenson 


National Chairman, Genealogical Records Committee 


The volume will contain over 100 pages, 84 
x 11, offset printing (reduced from type script), 
bound. Price: on orders accompanied by pay- 
ment received before Aug. 1, 1957, $5.00; after 
that date, $6.50. (Order from Mrs. Rex Lee, 
1910 N.E. Weidler, Portland, Oregon.) 

When it is remembered that all settlers in 
the Oregon Territory did not remain there, and 
that descendants in the third and fourth genera- 
tion are now scattered over the United States, 
the value of his work becomes more apparent. 

The Genealogical Forum is to be congratulated 
on undertaking the preparation and publication 
of this volume. It is a definite contribution to 
the field of genealogical and historical source 
material. Would that other local historical or 
genealogical societies might be inspired to go 
and do likewise! 


Payments for Supplies for the Revolution ee 
Anna Catherine Smith Pabst (Mrs. Walter 
Pabst) of Delaware, Ohio, while doing research 
in Harrisburg, Penna., last fall noted some 
hitherto unpublished account sheets which, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Henry Eddy and 
Mr. Henry J. Young, of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, she was able to 
copy and contribute for publication. 

Records of the Comptroller General; Accounts 

of the Commissioners of Purchase, Westmore- 

land Co., Penna., June 1780-April 1782; May 

1785. 

Account of Cash paid to Sundry Persons & 
Receipts for Sundry Expences in Collecting & 
Transporting Provisions by David Duncan— 

1781. March 10th. 1. Samuel McCulloch; Posy 
ing a Steer & Rec'd 1.2.6 

Apr. 9. 2. Isaac Vanmeter; for see cat- 

May 2. 3. Aron Cotright; 20 days driving cat- 

May 21. 4. James Barr; flour Caggs .. 2.8.0 

May 24. 5. James Black; Carriage of two 
horse, Load of Flour ......cccccessecces 0.7.6 

May 28. 6. Archibd. Lochry; to purchase ae 
.0.0 

May 3lst. 7. Dan’l Brown; 


£37.18.0 

Abstract of Purchase of Provisions by David 
Duncan Commissr. of Purchase for Westmoreld. 
County in the Month of May 1785— 
[Note: The account is in columns; to save space 
it is differently arranged here. The name is that 
“of whom Purchased,” and the amount is “Amt. 
in State Mo.] 

May Ist 1. David Shepherd; Flour 116, bacon 
399, pork 80, Whiskey gal. 4, £150.0.0 

May 17 2. Saml. Shannon; whiskey gal. 130, 
10.3.9 
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— 18 3. Francis McGinnis: 32.10.0 Deaths 
19 4, B Whisk ], 21.5.5. 

May 21 re ig 734, ‘bacon 269, 27.14.3 Matlock Crutchfield died Dec. 

May 21 6, Moses Donnald; bacon 30, 2.7.0 


May 21 7. Jacob Ruch; wheat 30, 11.5.0 ‘William B. Crutchfield died May 4, 1884. yr 
May 21 8. John Cunroy; bacon 120, 10.2.0 Figg j 
May 22 9. Robert Hanna; | steer, 2.5.0 
May 23 10. John Leslie; flour 100, 1.10.0 Matlock Bible (Now in possession of Mrs. 
May 23 11. Joseph Mose; pork, 147, 4.11.7 Gladys Crutchfield Ferguson. ) 
May 23 12. Saml. Sample; potatoes 173, 1.0.0. 
May 26 13. Saml. McCuloch; pork 101, 14.19.3 Births 
May 26 14. William Cooper; pork 101 
May 28 15. John Rutherford; corn 173 Jas. A. Matlock was born May 4, 1824, Caswell 
May 28 2. Matthew Leghorn; flour 828, bacon (o., N. Carolina. 

55, 15.16.7 Susan Gunn was born October 19, 1828. 


Amt. in May: Beef, 173; Bus. wheat 30; flour Wm. H. Wallace was born April 16, 1850. 
1778; Bacon 933; Pork 328; Whiskey 155: total L(eora) E. Matlock was born Feb. 8, 1856. 
£296.7.10 Susan L. Wallace was born August 21, 1879. 

Rapin Mattie Lee Wallace was born July 2, 1886. 


From Genealogical Records Committee, Deaths 


ne Wm. H. Wallace died June 21, 1892. _ 
BIBLE RECORDS. ANNE MONTGOMERY’S L. E. Matlock Wallace died 1952 at nena 
BOOK. (Now in possession of Mrs. Gladys Missouri. 
Crutchfield Ferguson.) Marriages 
1786 W. H. Wallace and Leora E. Matlock were 
and was married Jan. 23, 1811. : * married Nov. 22, 1877 at Randolph County, Mis- 


B 8 souri. 
W. H. Ball and Susan Lessie Wallace married 


: May 21, 1896 at Randolph County, Missouri. 
of Wm. Elzie Crutchfield and Mattie Lee Wallace 
May Anno 1814. married Feb. 17, 1904, at Randolph Co., Missouri. 
Starling Gunn was born Aug. 27, 1815 and +; rgusen 
marrie pt. 12, 1934 at St. Charles, Missouri. 


Crutchfield Bible (Now in possession of Mrs. Roberts married Sept. 21, 1939 at Pocatello, 
Fannie Belle Crutchfield.) : Idaho. 


* * * 


Ba Miller Bible (Now in possession of Osborn 
Miller.) 
William B. Crutchfield was i April 1! 15, 1814. Children of Asa and Sarah Batson Miller 


Barbara Matlock was born March 12, 1818. Davis Miller, born October 28, 1822. 
Thomas Gunn Crutchfield was born May 24, Elizabeth Miller, b. September 4, 1824. 
1838. Brice Miller, born November 26, 1826. 
John James Crutchfield was born June 1, 1840. Nancy Miller, b. July 4, 1828. 
Martha Elizabeth Crutchfield was born Feb. Elisha Miller, born December 21, 1830) 1, ;.,. 
10, 1842. Elijah Miller, born December 21, 1830{ *“!"* 
William Alexander Cruthcfield was born Sept. Martha Miller, born May 12, 1833. 
19, 1843. Delpha Miller, born March 5, 1835. 
George Washington Crutchfield was born Apr. Amanda Miller, born April 20, 1837. erateet 50 
3, 1845. Thomas Miller, born June 5, 1839. rat ee 


Sarah Ann Crutchfield was born Feb. 4, 1847. Mary Ann Miller, b. Nov. 30, 1841. ¢! 
Leander Asbury Crutchfield was born May 15, Willis Miller, born March 13, 1844. ae oad 
1849, 


icholas Andrew Crut b 
1853. ; ee Davis Miller and Mary Fuller were married on 
Stapleton Terrisha Crutchfield b N July 15, 1847. 
21, 1855. ae Brice Miller and Rozetta R. Attwell were mar- 
ried on August 24, 1845. 
Marriages Nancy Miller and Robert D. Middleton were 


married on December 18, 1845. 
Wm. B. Crutchfield and Barbara Matlock were Elisha Miller and Benona M. Huddleston were 
married 24th day of May, 1837, by Peter Doupt, married on October 18, 1860. 


in Caswell County, North Carolina, and came to Elijah Miller md. Mary E. Brewster on Novem- 
Missouri in 1838. ber 23, 1871. 

Wm. B. Crutchfield and Sarah Bentley were Martha Miller married Moses Salter. 
married March 24, 1870 by Milton Sears in Ran- Mary Ann Miller and George Leach were mar- 
dolph County, Missouri. i g 69 


: 
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Deaths 


Davis Miller died on April 12, 1904. 

Delpha Miller died on December 12, 1839. 

Amanda Miller died on October 19, 1840. 

Thomas Miller died on December 26, 1843. 

Sarah Batson Miller, wife of Asa Miller, died 
on August 25, 1864. 

Martha Miller died September 26, 1875. 

Elijah Miller died on February 14, 1889. 

Elijah Miller died on December 6, 1880. 

Mary Ann Miller died January 31, 1884. 

Asa Miller died February 6, 1880, and was 
buried on Feb. 7 in the Miller Cemetery at 
Florien, Sabine Parish, Louisiana. 


* * 


Kerlin Bible. 
Births 


John Kerlin, born Jan. 15, 1785, married 1809. 
Anne Kerlin, born April 14, 1793. 

William Kerlin, born March 13, 1810. 
Elizabeth Kerlin, born July 28, 1814. 

Martha Kerlin, born Dec. 11, 1815. 

Harrite Kerlin, born March 18, 1820. 
Margaret Kerlin, born Sept. 10, 1822. 

Samuel Kerlin, born Jan. 9, 1825. ide sate 
Sally Kerlin, born June 5, 1877. at: 
Deaths 


Annenter Jane Kerlin died May 12, 1849. 
Cornellius Annon Kerlin died July 3, 1949. 
William Edgar Kerlin died Jan. 20, 1852. 
William Moody died Nov. 5, 1854. 

Margaret I. Kerlin died Nov. 15, 1869. 


* * * 


hi Discharge Records—War of 1812 


Vital records are non-existent in most states 


for the period following the Revolution. Yet 
that is when they are most needed, to aid in 
identifying men who moved from one locality to 
another. It is generally assumed that ages can 
be established only from Bible records or the few 
scattering baptismal records that have survived. 
Usually overlooked is the fact that the Discharge 
Records of soldiers in the War of 1812 in most 
instances give the age and place of birth. These 
records also sometimes provide a clue as to the 
migration of a family. It seems probable that 
the migration from western Maryland to western 
New York in 1816-17 may have resulted from a 
soldier from the south who served on the Niagara 
Frontier and was paid off in New York select- 
ing a place to settle while on his way home. So 
for several reasons the following abstracts from 
one of the discharge books may be useful. 

From Registers of Discharges at Various Posts; 
No. 133, Old No. 561; Discharges at Sacketts 
Harbor (New York), 1814-1815 (The National 
Archives). 

Records of men whose times of services have 
expired at Sacketts Harbour in the service of 
the United States in the month of June, 1814. 

[The headings are: Name; rank; company; 
regiment; period of enlistment; expiration of 
enlistment; date of enlistment; with honor or 
not; where born; state of birth; age; height; 
complexion; eyes; hair; occupation; when dis- 
charged. To save space only name, rank, com- 
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pany and regiment, period of enlistment, place 
and state of birth, age and occupation are given 
below, in that sequence. ] 

Ephraim Martin; private; Capt. Holland; 2nd 
Regt.; 18 mos.; Dover, New York; 23; labourer. 

Henry Briggs; private; Capt Crow; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Newport, R.I.; 25; mason. 

John Woodbury; Private; Capt Boyles; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Hamilton, Mass.; 30; Blacksmith. 

Buford Morris; private; Capt. Hayes; Rifle] 
Regt.; 18 mos.; Tennessee; 21; farmer. 

Thomas Goodwin; private; Capt. McIntire; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Shapleigh, Mass.; 23; farmer. 

John B. Hibborn; prviate; Capt. McIntire; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Charleston, S.C.; 28; distiller. 

William Chambers; private; Capt. Folks; 22 
Inf.; 18 mos.; Chamberstown, Penna.; 32; miller. 

Clement S, York; private; Capt. McIntire; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Shapleigh, Mass; 28; farmer. 

Joseph Boothe; private; Capt. T. Boges; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Horton, Virginia; 21; labourer. 

Archibald Sage; private; Capt. McIntire; 3 
Art’y: 18 mos.; Middletown, Conn.; 26, seaman. 

William Hollows; Sergt.; Capt. Pierce; 3 
Wy Haverstra, New Jersey; 21; Painter and 

laz. 

Thomas Caldwell; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 
pt 18 mos, Brandywine, Delaware; 30; black- 
smith. 

Henry Riley; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Woodstown, New Jersey; 21; farmer. 

Joshua Allen; sergt.; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Shapleigh [ditto marks, which would 
indicate New Jersey as on line above; undoubt- 
edly an error, and intended for Mass. (present 
Maine)]; 23; hatter. 

James Kennedy; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Waterford, Ireland; 24; butcher. 

David Hanna; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Newton, New Jersey; 25; miller. 

Matthias Hepner; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Bridgton [ditto marks, i.e., New 
Jersey]; 21; weaver. 

Peter Emerry; private; Capt. Boyles; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Boston, Mass.; 19; labourer. 

Caleb Hart; private; Capt. Murdo; 25 Inf.; 
18 mos.; Maryland; 36; farmer. 

Jeremiah Nowe; private; Capt. McIntire; 3 
Art’y; 18 mos.; York [ditto, which would mean 
,Maryland but probably intended for Mass.]; 24; 
blacksmith, 

Evan H. Davids: private; 
Arty; 18 mos.; New ‘Castle, 
farmer. 

Benj. P. Davis; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; [ditto marks, indicating New Castle, 
Delaware]; 23; blacksmith. 

John Glenn; private; Capt. Montgomery; 14 
Inf.; Maryland; 24; blacksmith. 

John Slocum; private; Capt. Canfield; 23 Inf.; 
Milton, New York; 18; blacksmith; “Inability.” 

George Gooding; private; Capt. Canfield; 23 
Inf.; Loweston, England: 27; seaman; “Inabil- 
ity.” 

Jona. O'Hara; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Salem, New Jersey; 26; wheelwright. 

George Rounds; sergt. maj.; - - - 3 Art’y; 18 
mos.; Providence, Rhode Island; 25; mariner. 

Benj. Robinson; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Mannington, New Jersey; 23; farmer. 

Joshud Keene; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 


Pierce; 3 
28; 


Cant. 
Delaware; 
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18 mos.; New Jersey; 24; 

Anson. [?] Royce; private; Capt. Hai 3; L. 
Drag.; Cheshire, New Hampshire; 26; ven 
“Inability.” 

John Erwin; Private; Capt. Levenworth; 25th 
Inf.; Duration of war; - - - ; 31; farmer. 

James Ward; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Salem, New Jersey: 49; farmer. 

Robert Snale; private; Capt. McIntire; Corps 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Norfolk, Virginia; 38; seaman. 

William Haley; private; Capt. Pierce; 3 Art’y; 
18 mos.; Burlington, New Jersey; 33; farmer. 

Aaron Blidsoe; corpl.; Capt. Hayes; Ist Regt. 
Rifles; 18 mos.; Virginia; 17; farmer. 

; Walter Furlong; corp.; Capt. Romeyne Corps; 

18 mos.; Ireland; 28; mariner. 
[sreal Burbank; private; Capt. Romeynes 
Corps; 18 mos.; Hanover [?], Mass.; 25; farmer. 

Thomas Chamberlain; private; Capt. Romayns 
Corps; 18 mos.; Saco, Mass.; 27; blacksmith. 
Samuel Davis; private; Capt. Romayns Corps; 
18 mos.; Biddeford, Mass.; 22; farmer. 

Joseph Choate: private; Capt. Romayns Corps; 
18 mos.; Brownfield, Mass.; 27; Labourer. 

James Severance; private; Capt. Romayns 
Corps; 18 mos.; Plymouth, Mass.; 36; farmer. 

Daniel Bryant; private; Capt. Romayns Corps; 
18 mos.; Saco, Mass.; 22; labourer. 

Job Smith; private; Capt. Weeks; 11th Inf.; 
18 mos.; Shrewsbury, Mass.; 25; blacksmith. 

Josiah Tuck; private; Capt. Romaynes Corps; 
18 mos.; Hampton, N.H.; 41; farmer. 

John Howard; private; Capt. Romaynes Corps; 
18 mos.; Brownfield, Mass.; 28; farmer. 

Nath, Skillings; private; Capt. Romaynes 
Corps; 18 mos.; Cape Elizabeth, Mass.; 41; 
farmer. 

William Wyse; artif.; Capt. Romaynes Corps; 
18 mos.; Livermore, Mass.; 24; carpenter. 

Edward Donelly; private; Capt. Romaynes 
Corps; 18 mos.; Great Britain; 44; tobaconist. 

Abraham Knight; artif.; Capt. Romaynes 
Corps; 18 mos.; Portland, Mass.; 21; ship car- 
penter. 

James Goodwin; drummer; Capt. Romaynes 
Corps; 18 mos.; Saco, Mass.; 22; drummer. 

Hazen P. Kimball; private; Capt. Romaynes 
Corps; Haverhill, Mass.; 30; Barber. 

William Fitzgerald; soldier; Capt. McCrays; 
12th Regt.; 18 mos.; Virginia; 22; farmer. 

Mesheke Sexton; private; Capt. Appling; Ist 
Rifle Regt.; 18 mos.; Maryland; 35; boot and 
shoemaker. 

Philip Malory; private; Capt. Appling; Ist 
Reg. Rifles; 5 years; Virginia; 21; carpenter. 

William Bire [or Bise]; private: Capt. Ap- 
pling; lst Reg. Rifles; 18 mos.; ditto [indicating 
Virginia]; 22; farmer. 

Joshua Fanning; private; Capt. Rochester; 29 
Reg. Inf.; 1 yr.: Rochester, Conn. : farmer. 

Reuben Rand; private; Capt. Romaynes Corps 
Inf.; 18 mos.; Mt. Vernon, Mass.; 21: farmer. 

Seth Lamb; private: Capt. Romaynes Corps; 
18 mos.; Douglas, Mass.; 37; farmer. 

Elijah Williams; private; 

During war; Waterbury, Mass.: 

Benj. Teels [?]; Private; Capt. Romaynes: 23 
Reg.; 18 mos.; Newburyport, Mass.; 33; baker. 

Asa Tuffts; private: B. K. Pierce; Om 18 
mos.; Malden, Mass.; 51; cordwainer. 

John Heath [?]; J.T.B. Romayne; Art’y; 18 


; 23 Reg.; 
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mos.; Conway, New Hampshire; 22; 

John Goldthwait; sergt.; Jas. T. B. Romayne; 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Malden, Mass. ; 44; mariner. 

Micah Field; private; Jas. T. ’B. Romayne; 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Quincey, Mass.; 50; farmer. 

Amos Poor; sergt.; Jas. T. B. Romayne; Art’y; 
18 mos.; Brownfield, Mass.; 22; farmer. 

Parsons Carter; private; R. McIntire; Art’y; 
18 mos.; Nottingham, Mass.; 35; joiner. 

Timothy Beasley; private; R. McIntire; Art’y; 
18 mos.; Lewistown, Mass.: 19; farmer. 

Jonathan Taylor; private; R. McIntire; Art’y; 
18 mos.; Wells, Mass.; 40; carpenter. 

Edmund Vanmeater; private: B. K. 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Pittsgrove, N. Jersey; 25; 

John Nichols; private; J. Rochester; 29 Inf.; 
18 mos.; New York; 17; labourer. 

Samuel Stackpole; private; J. W. Weeks; 11 
Inf.; 18 mos.; Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 21; 
mariner. 

John Hardy; private; B. K. Pierce; 
mos.; Mannington; 18; farmer. 

John Roney; private; late Chapman; 21 Inf.; 
18 mos.; Ireland; 25; mariner; “given in lieu 
of one lost.” 

Thomas Webster: 


Art’y; 18 


sergt.; J. T. B. Romayne; 


Art’y; 18 mos.; Conway, Mass.; 21; farmer. 
William Poor: private; J. T. B. Romayne; 

Art’y.; 18 mos.; Oxford, Mass.; 27; cooper. 
Joseph Brown: private ; Roswell; 15 Inf.; 18 


mos.; Philadelphia, Penna.; - - - ; - - - 

Barney Cune; Private: B. K. Pierce; Arty; 
18 mos.; Derry, Ireland; 18; farmer. 

John Duffield; private; Geo. Howard; 25 Inf.; 
1 yr.; Frederick, Maryland; 32; cordwainer. 

Constantine Luthers; private; J. B. Crane; 
Art’'y; 2 yrs.; Barrington, New Hampshire; 42; 
blacksmith. 

Allen Crommes: poem: J. B. Cranes; Art.; 
1 yr.; Egg Harbor, N. J.; 55; farmer. 

Moses H. Cross: private: J. T. B. Romaynes; 

Conway, New Hampshire; 23; 


Art.; 18 mos.; 
tanner. 

John Lego: private; B. K. Pierce; Art.; 18 
mos.; Wilmington, Delaware; 24; carpenter. 

Isaac R. Warren; private; J. T. B. Romayne; 
81 mos.; Shapleigh, Mass.; 23; farmer. 

Isac Peters: private; B. K. Pierce; Art.; 18 
mos.; Barnsborough, N. Jersey; 21; farmer. 

James Boroughs; private; B. K. Pierce; Art.; 
18 mos.; Pittsgrove, N. Jersey; 24; farmer. 

Cornelius Burroughs; private; B. K. Pierce; 
Art.; 18 mos.; Pittsgrove, N. J.; 21; fuller. 

John Fowler; private; B. K. Pierce; Art.; 18 
mos.; Hanover, New Jersey: 31; mason. 

John Wenteth; private; R. M. McIntire; Art.; 
18 mos.; Berwick, Mass.; 21; farmer. 

James Winchester; private; S. D. Harris; 
Dragoons; 18 mos.: - - - ; 26; taylor. 

Joel Sithens; private; B. K. Pierce; Art’y; 18 
mos.; Pittsgrove, N. J.; 28; carpenter. 

Benjamin Mayhew: private; B. K. Pierce; 
Art’'y; 18 mos.; Ditto [indicating Pittsgrove, 
N. J.]; 26; farmer. 

Alex’r McDonald: private; J. Hamilton; Rifle- 
men; 5 yrs.; St. Louis; 29; farmer. 

William James; private; late Applings; Rifle- 
men; 5 yrs.; Lancaster, Penna.; 43; farmer. 

Robert Hendrick; private; Capt. Richies; 
Arty; 5 yrs.; Newcastle, Virginia; 44; brick- 


| 
layer. 
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William Askew; private; Capt. Richies; Art’y; 
5 yrs.; Baltimore, Md.; 34; trader. 
Abraham Rose; private; Capt. Dod; 
5 yrs.; New York; 20; farmer. 
George [?] Merefield; private; James T. B. 
Romayne; Art’y; 18 mos.; Berwick, Mass.; 22; 


13 Inf.; 


farmer. 
Thomas Wilkinson; private; W. B. Adam; 
Inf.; 5 yrs.; - - - (illegible); N. York; 56; 


Thaddeus D. Neil; private; late Hays; Rifles; 
18 mos.; Virginia; 27; labourer. 

John Ham [?]; private; Rufus McIntire; 
Art’y; Shapleigh, Mass.; 21; farmer. 

Samuel McCloy; private; B. K. Pierce; Art’y; 
18 mos.; Christina, Delaware; 34; hatter. 

Jeremiah Hill; private; Rob. Butler's; 24 Inf.; 
18 mos.; North Carolina; 28; carpenter. 
David Page; private; Rob. Butler’s; 24 Inf.; 
18 mos.; Hartford, Conn.; 26; farmer. 
William Heron; private; Holmes; 
18 mos.; - - -; 26; carpenter. 

Micajah Wright; private; Holmes; 24th Inf.; 
18 mos.; Jefferson, Tenn.; 22; blacksmith. 

Thomas Skinn; private; B. K. Pierce; Art’y.; 
18 mos.; Pilesgrove, N. J.; 22; farmer. 

Joseph Bledsoe; private; Butler’s; 24th Inf.; 
Orange, Virginia: 46; carpenter. 

Thaddeus D. Neal: private; Hays; Riflemen; 
18 mos.; Fairfax, Virginia; - - -; labourer. 

Robert Wilson; private; Hays; Riflemen; 5 
yrs.; Wilmington, Penna.; 30; cooper. 

Henry S. Bethards; private: Hay’s; Riflemen; 
5 yrs.; Snow Hill, Maryland; 32; shoemaker. 

Joseph Porter; private; Hay’s Riflemen; 5 yrs.; 
N. Port, Tennessee; 21; labourer. 

Jacob Slaughter; private; Arnstead; Riflemen; 
5 yrs.; Pennsylvania; 40; breechesmaker. 

Samuel Brown; private; B. K. Pierce, Art’y.; 
18 mos.; Cumberland, N. J.; 28; labourer. 

Auly Heaton; private; B. K. Pierce; Arty.; 
18 mos.; Cumberland, N. J.; 24; labourer. 

Seth Heaton; private; James A. Boyle; Art’y: 
18 mos.; Cumberland, N. J.; 24; farmer. 

Abraham Rose; private; James A. Boyle; 
Art’y; 5 yrs.; N. Port, N. York; 45; labourer. 

Jonathan Wentworth, serg.; R. MclIntire; 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Rochester, New Hampshire; 28; 
farmer. 

Isaiah Sands; private; B. K. Pierce; Art’y.; 
18 mos.; Evesham, N. Jersev; 27; farmer. 

George Garey; private; R. McIntire; Art’y.; 
18 mos.; York, Mass.; 26: blacksmith. 

John Peaco; private: Romaynes; Art’y.; 18 
mos.; Falmouth, Mass.: 37; farmer. 

Arnold Warner; private; Fannings; Art’y.; 18 
mos.; Hero [?], Vermont; 22; carpenter. 


24th Inf.; 


Samuel Davy; private; Crane’s; Art’y.; 18 
mos.; Coopers, N. York; 23; blacksmith. 

Samuel Carter: musician; MclIntire’s; Art’y.; 
18 mos.; Nottingham, N. H.: 19; joiner. 


Christopher F. Winters; private; Holmes; Inf.; 
18 mos.; Salisbury, N. C.; 20; farmer. 

Edward Brown; private: Capt. Mclntire’s; 
Art’y; 18 mos.; Dover, N. H.: 37; farmer. 

Augustus Noyes; private; Boyles; Art’y; 18 
mos.; Canaan, Conn.; 34; hatter. 

Walter Starkey; private: Hamilton’s; Rifle 
Regt.; 18 mos.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 21; farmer. 

Thomas Warner; private; Hays; R.R.; 18 mos.; 
Campbell Co., Tenn.; 30; chairmaker. 
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William Caable; 


mos.; Rogersville, 
David Ryal; 


Dedfield, New Jersey; - 
Joseph Welty; private; Hays; RR.; 


---3---3 tailor. 


Joseph’ Bowlin; private; Hamilton; R.R.; 18 
-; --3; farmer. 
Samuel Turner; private; Hamilton; R.R.; 18 
---;---; farmer. 
William Graham; 


mos., - - 
mos. ; 


18 mos.; 


John Vosclain (21; 


Oth Inf.; 18 mos.: 


William Queen; private; ‘Mane 18 mos. ; 
22; 


“Seth Private ; Holland’s; 


goons; 18 mos.; 


penter. 


Tenn.; 


private; Hamilton; R.R.; 
; labourer. 
T. Norris; 


; Linchburg, 


William Cushing; private: 


18 mos. ; 


names.) 


From Genealogical Records Committee, 


Marriage Records from Lawrence Co., feline. 
Book A. August 1818-August 1822 

Benefield, William-Rebecca Bayley; (Licensed 
27 August 1818) 6 September 1818; by Joel Van- 


dever, J.P. 


Evans, Richard-Nancy Toone; 30 August 1818; 


Dover, New Hampshire; - -; - - -. 
(and so on listing approximately 500 more 


Indiana 


by Joel Vandever, J.P. 


Kilgore, 


Lucas, 


Reuben-Betsy Fulkerson; 
1818; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 
Hiram-Fanny Evans; 1 October 1818; 


by S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 


Fullen, 


Reuben-Sally 
1818; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 
Todd, Thomas-Ester Dayton; 


1818 (Licensed date) 


Terrell, 


John-Peggy Workman; 29 December 


1818; by Joel Connelly, J.P 


Hunter, 


McBride, 


John-Polly Johnson; 
1818; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 
Samuel-Sally 
1819; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 

Hervey, Marmaduke-Sarah Fitzpatrick; 9 Feb- 
ruary 1819; by Thomas Nicholson, M.G. 
Workman, Jeremiah-Sarah Toliver; 

ary 1819; by Joel Connelly, J.P. 


Leech, Amos-Phoebe Hall; 
by S. G. Hoskins, J.P 


Hopper, William-Nancy Armstrong; 
arv 1819; by Samuel Owens, J.P. 
Porter, James-Mary Fulton; 19 February 1819; 


by Louis Byram, M.G. 


Matthews, James-Delilah Roark; 14 February 


1819 by S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 


Green, 


Nathaniel-Sarah Coots; 


1819; by James Fidler, J.P 


Poe, John-Sally 
James Fidler, J.P. 
Short, Ezekiel-Jane Sentenney; 30 May 1819; 


Holladay: 


by Samuel Owens, J.P. 


Williams, 


Benjamin-Berthia Davis; 
1819 by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 


Price, James-Susanna Pearson; 


by S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 


Sparks, 


Henry-Nellv Lee; 


Ambrose Carlton, M.G. 


private, Hamilton; R.R.; 18 
27; labourer. 
private; Pierce; Art’y.; 
farmer 


Hunter; 


Kilgore; 
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18 mos.; 


18 mos.; 


Light Dra- 


Virginia; 29; car- 


McIntire; Art’y.; 


1 October 


17 December 


17 December 


30 December 


12 January 


21 Janu- 
21 February 1819; 
18 Febru- 


26 February 
1 May 1819; by 


13° June 
17 June 1819; 
26 June 1819; by 


ne; 
e; 
. 
ne; 
3 
ty; 
ty; 
ty; 
ce; 
af. ; 
21; 
18 
if. 
ne; 
ne; 
18 
if; 
ne; 
42 
rt.; 
23 ; 
£05 
18 
18 
rt. 
ce; 
; 
18 
rt. 
is; 
18 
ce; 
ve, 
fl 
fle- 


Denny, James- Miranda Fisk (or Fish); 16 
_ July 1819; by S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 
Dawson, Benjamin-Priscilla Tincher; 5 August 
- 1819; by Joel Connelly, J.P. 
Martin, William-Peggy Murphy; 18 September 
1819; by S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 
: Peters, John-Nelly McManus; 18 November 
1819; by Samuel Owens, J.P. 
Thomas, William-Elizabeth Stotts; 19 Novem- 
ber 1819; by William Kelsey, J.P. 
Feltner, William-Betsy Camp; 25 November 
1819; by Thomas Milligan, M.G. 
Hammersley, James-Catharine Osburn; 16 De- 
cember 1819; by Absolem Fields, J.P. 
y Donica, Hiram- Polly Blair; 16 December 1819; 
by Wm. Kelsey, J.P. 
: Davis, Reuben-Hannah Clark, 2 January 1820; 
by Samuel Owens, J.P. 
Rice, George-Sabry Hawkins; 29 December 
1819; by Wm. Elrod, J.P. 
-_ Johnson, Jesse-Polly Pleasant; 13 January 1820; 
by William Dale, J.P. 
2 Holmes, Joseph-Ruth Coxe (?); 5 February 
- 1820; by Daniel Anderson, M.G. 
Pender, Thos.-Sally Cole; 3 February 1820; 
by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 
Banks, John-Eunice Janes; 20 February 1820; 
_ by Absolem Fields, J.P. 
Johnston, James-Polly Sims; 20 February 
- 1820; by Absolem Fields, J.P. 
Tincher, William-Rebecca Bridwell; 17 Feb- 
ruary 1820; by Saml Owens, J.P. 
Waggoner, Abraham-Barbara Baity; 27 Feb- 
ruary 1820; by Saml Owens, J.P 
Denton, Thomas-Polly Waggoner; 14 April 
1820; by Wesley Short, M.G. 
Jones, John-Lidea Marley; 24 April 1820; by 
_ Abraham Fields, J.P. 
Lackey, John-Hally Fields; 1 April 1820; by 
S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 
__ Fisher, Elish-Nancy Woods; 5 April 1820; by 
Wm. Dale, J.P. 
Foot, John-Lucinda Mitchell; 6 April 1820; 
by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 
Malone, Robert W.-Jane Barnhill; 13 April 
1820; by Ambrose Carlton, M.G. 
Lafferty, John-Charity Marley; 16 April 1820; 
by Abraham Fields, J.P. 
Waggoner, Lena Bailey; 27 April 1820; 
by Wesley Short, M.G. 
Ard, James-Temperance Bond; 27 April 1820; 
by John Steward, C.P. 
Blunk, Thomas-Margaret Thompson; 2 May 
1820; by James Fields, J.P. 
Blair, James-Peggy Hughs; 25 May 1820; by 
Abraham Fields, J.P. 
Steward, Levi L.-Polly Hughs; 9 June 1820; 
by Abraham Fields, J.P. 
Neal Arthur-Peggy Connelly; 1 June 1820; by 
Ambrose Carlton, M.G. 
Freeman, J. W. (?)-Polly Cupps; 10 June 


Chase, Wm, J.-Eunice Chamberlain; 6 July 
1820; by David Greer, J.P. 

Banks, Thomas-Betsy Marley; 8 July 1820; by 
Absalom Fields, J.P. 

Kimbley, John-Rachel Murry; 25 August 
1820; by S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 

Irwin, Wm.-Gemima Marley; 8 October 1820; 
by Abraham Fields, J.P. 


eee by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 


Lamb, Silas-Eliza Shipman; 11 October 1820; 
Richard Browning, M.G. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Cady, John-Eleanor Mefford; 9 November 
1820; by Christian Tabaska, J.P. 

Primer (?), John-Susan Burns; 8 November 
1820; (License). 

Blair, Thomas-Susan Donica; 16 November 
1820; by Wm. Dale, J.P. 

Collins, Thomas H.-Eunice Napp (or Nopp) 
November 1820; by Jas. Fields, J.P., (Licenses 
9 November 1820). 

Lee, William-Nancy Stephens; 23 December 
1820; by Wesley Short, M.G. 

Bange, Thomas-Darkis Bails; 10 February 
1821; by Wm. Elrod, J.P. 

Davidson, William-Margaret Leaky (?); 4 
January 1821; by Samuel Owens, J.P. 

Massey, Lemuel-Rachel Pless; 15 January 
1821; by Jonathan Hostitler, M.G. 

Beasley, James-Matilda Cameron; 30 January 
1821; by John Connelly, J.P. 

Rayen (?), Wm. M.-Mary Parsons; 27 Janu- 
ary 1821; by Samuel Owens, J.P. 

Lee, William-Elizabeth Roark; 22 February 
1821; by Joel Connelly, J.P. 

Toliver, James-Polly Balwin (Baldwin ?); 18 
February 1821; by Joel Connelly, J.P. 

Henderson, Daniel-Mary Johnston; 10 March 
1821; by Absalom Fields, J.P. 

Hamilton, John-Sarah McLelland; 30 March 
1821; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 

Bales, Alexander-Polly Helton; 26 March 
1821; by Wm. Elrod, J.P. 

Anderson, John-Hannah Henderson; 4 April 
1821; (License). 

Pipher, Jacob-Sarah Holmes; 26 March 1821; 
(License) (The “return” to the clerk is dated 
12 May 1821, but the names are not filled in.) 
Lewis Byram, M.G. 

Maxwell, William-Elizabeth Baldwin; 9 April 
1821; by Joel Connelly, J.P. 

Cox, Ezekiel-Elizabeth 19 April 
1821; by Wesley Short, M.G 

Rector, Joseph-Polly McBride; 29 May 1821; 
by Abraham Mitchell, 

Richards, Catvicl Sally Coxe (?); 29 May 
1821; by George Richards, P.G. 

Templeton, Isaac-Rhoda Gregory; 25 July 
1821; by William Dale, J.P. 

Milsap, et Elizabeth McGuire; 27 July 
1821; Thos, N------ ? 

Fox, George- Catharine Beggs; 2 August 1821, 
by Wesley Short, M.G. 

Tincher, Obediah-Nancy Bridwell; 9 August 
1821; by Samuel Owens, J.P. 

Odell, Nebinah-Nancy Bridwell; 9 August 
1821; by Samuel Owens, J.P. 

Short, Hansford-Eliza Armstrong; 12 September 
1821; by Wesley Short, M.G. 

Mitchell, Russell-Sally Mitchell; 20 September 
1821; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 

Davis, Jesse-Margaret Mason; 27 September 
1821; by Abraham Mitchell, M.G. 

Anderson, Robert-Mary Syler (or Tyler) 7 
October 1821; by Nathan Bachanon, M.G 

Ribland, Daniel-Rebecca Stephenson; 21 Octo- 
ber 1821; by Abraham Kern, M.G. 

Bruner, Nicholas-Hannah Fisher; 14 October 
1821; by Joseph Hostetler, M.G. 

Phipps, Benjamin-Mary Fox; 10 October 1821 
(License). 

Gray, William-Sarah Cobb; 15 Hovember 1821; 
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Vestal, John-Betsy Ham; 22 November 1821; 
by Richard Browning, M.G. 

Waggoner, Elisha-Mahala Tims (Sims ?); 29 
November 1821; by Wesley Short, M.G. 

Stephens, James-Susana Davis; 16 December 
1821; by Wesley Short, M.G. 

Williams, Benjamin-Agnis Davis; 17 December 
1821; by Wm. Elrod, J.P. 

Terreil, Robert-Polly Henderson; 16 December 
1821; (License). 

Freeman, Samuel-Polly Blair; 23 December 
1821; by Joel Connelly, J.P. 

Bales, William-Lyda Johnston; 21 December 
1821; (License). 

Julian, Reane-Franky Henderson; 22 Decem- 
ber 1821; (License). 

Halfrace, Fredrick-Betsa Rayle; 25 December 
1822; by L. G. Hopkins, J.P. (This return is 
dated 1822, but evidently should be 1821.) 
Melvin, Levi-Elizabeth Neal; 5 March 1822 by 
S. G. Hoskins, J.P. 

Wood, Isaac-Keziah Meadows; 29 January 
1822; by Jonathan Hostetler, M.G. 

Elrod, Thomas-Polly Blevis; 18 February 1822; 
by William Elrod, J.P. 

Kimble, Stephen-Mary Fidler; 14 February 
1822; by Chsn. Labiesky, J.P. 

Van Vrankin, Henry-Sarah Smith; 28 Febru- 
ary 1822; by Chsn. Labiesky, J.P. 

Hoggatt, Abner-Christina Crider; 25 February 
1822; (License). 

Hamer, Hugh-Elizabeth Fitzpatrick; 28 Feb- 
ruary 1822; by Nathaniel Jenkins, M.G. 

Connelly, Joshua-Sally Kiddy; 5 March 1822; 
(License). 

Robinson, Robert-Margaret McLelland; 7 
March 1822; (License). 

Osburn, Solomon-Rebecca Feltner; 4 April 
1822; by James Fields, J.P. 

Banks, Michael-Matilda Silyee (?); 18 April 
1822; (License). 

Quackenbush, John-Sally Foote; 2 May 1822; 
by Rollin C. Dewey, J.P. 

Banks, Thomas-Nancy Whitley; 13 May 1822; 
by Wm. Elrod, J.P. 

Blevins, Samuel-Sally Hill; 19 May 1822; by 
Richs. Brown, M.G. 

Johnston, David-Polly Whitted; 18 May 1822 
(License). 

Nugent, Enoch-Isabella McLelland; 23 May 
1822; by Rollin C. Dewey, J.P. 

Maxwell, John-Frances Connelly; 30 July 1822; 
by Wm. Noblitt, M.G. 

Johnston, Solomon-Sarah Tompson; 8 June 
1822; by Wm. Dale, J.P. 

Headrick, Isaac-Polly Tinker; 5 June 1822; 
by John Short, J.P. 

Truitt, Jesse-Anne Kerby; 12 June 1822; 
(License) 

Johnston, James-Mary Carlton; 13 June 1822; 
by Rollin C. Dewey, J.P. 

Martin, Jacob-Melissa Allen; 7 July 1822; by 
Isaac Martin, M.G. 

Crooks, Asa-Betsy Ellison; 13 July 1822; by 
Rich’d Brown, M.G. 

Lewis, Joshua-Polly Chesnut; 15 July 1822; by 
David Lewis, M.G. 

Dougherty, John-Elizabeth Bruner; 15 July 


1822; (License). 


Hatfield, William-Bersheba Lee; 21 August 
1822; by George Richards, M.G. 


Queries 


Van Dyke-Rush-Hester-Floyd-Williamson- 
Taliaferro—Want inf. on Lewis Van Dyke (b. in 
Holland). Where did he come from to Gordon 
Co., Ga., in Dist. of Plainville (earlier known as 
Springtown) ? Mar. Annie Rush from near Rome, 
Ga., where she was born—was she dau. of John 
Rush 1833-37 who was the first settler of Wat- 
ters Dist. of Floyd Co., Ga.? Their ch: (1) 
Lewis; (2) Elizabeth who mar. Wm, Hester of 
Resaca, Gordon Co., Ga. he died during Civil 
War. (3) Frank; (4) Caroline mar. a Burton; 
(5) Martha (Matt); (6) Wm.; (7) Sarah 
(Sally); (8) Sidney mar. Ann Hill. All lived 
near Plainville, Ga. 

Martha Anne Hester mar. Enoch A. Floyd in 
1888 or 89—they are my gr. parents. Any inf. 
on Lewis Van Dyke and wife, John Rush and 
wife, and a Hester line would be most appreci- 
ated, 

Want inf. on John Williamson and wife, Mar- 
garet, of Mecklenburg Co., N.C., ch: Robert 
Misel mar. Eliza Taliaferro (dau. of Dickerson 
Taliaferro and Polly Harris—both born Surrey 
Co., N.C.); Wm. Harden; Thomas; and Josiah 
of N.C. There were other children—what were 
their names? How does the name John Dicker- 
son come into this family? Robert Misel Wil- 
liamson (settled Whitfield Co., Ga., near Dalton) 
and wife had ch: (1) Wm. Harden; (2) John 
Dickerson; (3) James Charley; (4) Mary M. 
(Molly) mar. Dr. I. N. Huffaker; (5) Annie 
mar. Wm. Smith; (6) Josiah mar. Lowell.—Mrs. 
Richard H. Thompson, Sr., 1324 - 42 St., Belview 
Heights, Birmingham 8, Ala. 

Jones-Montgomery-Crockett-McElroy—Help 
needed—desc. of John Montgomery and ? McKit- 
trick (dau. of Robert) who left will August 
Co., Va. Mar. 13, 1795. (Other sons-in-law of 
Robert McKittrick were: Wm. McTeer (Mc- 
Ateer), John Wright, James Guy). John Mont- 
gomery mar. Ann (Nancy) Agnes Crockett (was 
it in Maryland?) and had ch: (1) James b. 
Feb. 12, 1757 mar.—did he mar. Sarah Dozier? ; 
(2) John Jr. b. Jan. 29, 1759 mar. ? Finley; 
(3) Samuel b. Jan. 14, 1760; (4) Joseph b. 
Apr. 25, 1762 mar. Betsy Draper Oct. 18, 1786; 
(5) Ann b. 1767 mar. James Craig; (6) 
Katherine b. Aug. 23, 1772 mar. Joseph Crockett 
Jan. 16, 1800 Wytheville, Va.; (7) Silas b. May 
27, 1773; (8) Stephen b. 1775 mar.—did he mar. 
Polly Mears Mch. 23, 17977; (9) William b. 
Feb. 7, 1776; (10) Rachel b. Jan. 20, 1779 mar. 
Samuel Graham; (11) Nancy b. 1782 mar. James 
Graham; (12) Bettie mar. Manasses Friel; (13) 
Esther b. Feb. 27, 1755 mar. Rev. Samuel Doak 
(ref. Mrs. Lewis H. Marks D.A.R. papers). 
John Montgomery who mar. Esther Houston and 
had ch: (1) John Jr. b. 1752 mar. Agnes Hugart 
(had among his ch. a dau. Esther b. 1785 d. 1850 
supposed to have mar. James C. Wilson). (2) 
Mollie mar. Mr. Edmondson; (3) Ann mar. Mr. 
Crasky; (4) James mar. Miss Weir (had 8 ch. 
among them Esther—whom did she mar?); (5) 
Dorcas mar. Mr. Lowery; (6) Jane mar. Samuel 
Newel: (7) Robert mar. ? Colville; (8) Esther 
(data says she also mar. Rev. Samuel. Doak, and 
one of these has to be wrong—but which?— 
whom did she mar?) (9) Alexander who wag 
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mar? History of Roane Co., Tenn. says: Alex- 
ander had a son John A. mar. Mary Winton (a 
dau. of Rev. John and Arabella Cunningham 
Winton) and had ch: William, Alexander, John, 
Elbert, Margaret, Jane and Mary—have more 
inf. on these); (10) Isabelle mar. Mr. Brink- 
man. (ref. D.B. Montgomery history) 

Can anyone tell me about the Montgomerys 
of Mo., who lived in Wright, Webster, Dallas, 
Carroll, Polk and nearby counties? Among them 
was a Robert b. Feb. 11, 1791 N.C., mar. 3 
times; lst to ?; 2nd to Malinda Duff; 3rd to 
Drucilla Vardy (Canafax). He had 14 ch. by 
all wives. Robert was a Dr. also a U.S. Marshall 
and was killed in Parker Co. Texas about 1870, 
his ch: William Carroll b. about 1822; Adeline 
mar. James Jones; Caroline; Josephus Newton 
b. 1832 in Mo., mar. Sarah Lavina Jones (dau. 
of James Jones and lst wife Sarah Wisdom) ; 
James; Duff; Sarah (prob. Charity?—prob. 
Ruth Almira); Jeff C. mar, Angeline Jones (dau. 
of Reason Jones and Ruth Almira Montgomery) ; 
Elizabeth mar. Ben Jones; ? Montgomery; Lee 
Davis Montgomery b. Dec. 19, 1867, Parker Co., 
Texas; Galena mar. John B. Snow; Cynthia 
Rebecca mar. P. P. Smith. 

Robert was supposed to have had brothers: 
John who also went to Texas; William; Jesse 
and Jefferson—they were perhaps bro. of Easter 
Ann (Esther?) Montgomery who mar. about 
1809 in Tenn., or N.C., to George Washington 
Jones and had ch: (1) James Jones who mar. 
Ist Sarah Wisdon, 2nd Adeline Montgomery; 
(2) Robert mar. Mary Alma/Ann (called Polly) 
McElroy dau. Samuel McElroy and Marion Wil- 
liams (who lived in Laclede Co., Mo., 1850— 
he b. before 1860); (3) John mar. Susan Bal- 
lew; (4) Newton mar. Francis Johnson; (5) 
David: (6) Thomas; (7) Easter Jones mar. 
George Lindsey; (8) Mary Ann mar. William 
Richardson of Okla.; (9) William mar. Ist 
Charity Montgomery, 2nd Martha Jane Travel- 
stead-Barker; (10) Cynthia mar. Jim Lindsey; 
(11) Rachel (unmarried?); (12) Eliza mar.— 
did she mar. Henry Moody?; (13) Susan Mar- 
garet mar. Jasper Barker; (14) Jackson Carroll 
Jones mar. Ist Amanda and 2nd Ruth Minerva 
Wisdom. 

The descendants of Robert and Easter Ann 
intermar. down through the yrs. Who can tell 
me who the desc. of John Montgomery listed in 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. 1820 census and also in 
Maury Co., Tenn. are? A John Montgomery who 
married a Miss ? Moore is supposed to be the 
father of Robert, William, John, Jesse, Jefferson 
and Easter Ann.—Mrs. Merlyn Houck, Rt. 3, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Richardson- Willis-Kent-Youngblood—W ant 
names of ch., dates and places of mar., etc., of 
John Richardson who came to Va. With his bro. 
Samuel in early colonial days; is said to have 
served in Rev. War. 

Also want all dates and anc. of David Richard- 
son who probably came from N.C., and was in 
Ga., about 1820-25. Is said to have served in 
Rev. war, later killed in Ind. war. He had a 
close rel. Capt. R. D. Richardson of Va. who 
mar. in Va. to Sarah Ann Willis. Were in New- 


port, Ky., in 1819 where he was stationed and 


where a son, Judge Richard Willis Richardson, 
was b. Same year Capt. R. D. Richardson was 
sent to La. d. 1831. Want inf. on par. and anc. 
of David’s wife. David’s ch: a dau., Lucretia 
mar. a Butler; son, John Eaton b. about 1820- 
1825 near Rome, Ga., was a saddler by trade, 
apprentice 7 yrs. serv. in Mex. war, (d. 1881 
La.) mar. Rebecca Vesta Kent 1848-49 in Pike 
Co., Miss. She was dau. of James W. Kent (who 
serv. in Rev. war) and his Ist wife, Vesta Ann 
Youngblood, b. in Ga. (she d. 1863) Columbia, 
La.) dau. of Benj. Youngblood, b. Oct. 20, 1773- 
Ga. said to have moved from S. C. to Marion Co. 
Miss. (Columbia) in 1811, and Capt. in War 
1812, but resigned, mar. Dec. 20, 1794 to Susan- 
nah (Sooky Ann) Collins, (dau. of pure bred 
Choctaw Indian) b. S.C. 1775. James W. Kent's 
2nd wife was Tranquil Bell, with his minor son, 
Hillory mov. to Houston, Tex. where he d. Want 
names of pars. and other inf. of Benjamin Young- 
blood. 

Want inf. of Simeon Youngblood who built the 
first cotton mill in Greenville, S.C., his wife 
(Choctaw Indian) name unknown. (1) had a 
son, Simeon Youngblood, b. S.C., Greenville, mar. 
Miley Castle, ch: Robert Newton Youngblood, 
b. Greenville, S. C., mar, Sina Johnston Young- 
blood (he came to country, now Ala. before he 
mar., near Wattsville, Ala.) Both his children 
living at Wattsville, Ala., John Newton Young- 
blood, b. about 1873, now 82 years; Bettie Young- 
blood, dau. unmarried, b. about 1870-84. (2) 
also a dau. Rebecca Roxana Youngblood who 
mar. Wiley Thos. Joyner and some of their ch. 
were Frances, John Allen, and Nancy.—Mrs. 
Eugenia C. Oliver; 510 Breard St., Monroe, La. 

Ragan-Anderson-Fuller—Dr. John Ragan b. 
? Tenn. d. Carthage, Mo. 1886, said to have been 
104 years of age, mar. Anna Anderson b, ? d. 
? a dau. of Captain Richard Anderson. Why 
the title, was it Rev. or War 1812 ser., had a 
dau. Martha Ragan b. ? d. Carthage Mo. Dec. 
15, 1889, mar. John Loveless Fuller b. ? killed 
during Civil War 1863 and buried where he d. 
in Ark. had formerly lived Waynesville, Mo. and 
was on way to Texas with family at death. Who 
was John Fuller? his mother thought to be a 
Hale. He had son Samuel Washington Fuller 
b. July 6, 1846 d. 1906 mar. Oct 29, 1878 Lamar, 
Mo., to Laura Jane Allen dau. of Alexander 
Smoot Allen b. ? d. 1864, Decatur III. and mar. 
in Salisbury, N. C., Christina Caroline Sausman 
(Sassaman) b. Dec. 15, 1828, N. C. d. Mo. 1920, 
dau. of Henry Sausaman and wf. Elizabeth 
Sarah Fisher (dau. of Herrman Fisher and wf. 
—Pennier) Henry Sausaman was son of John 
Sausaman and wf, Millie Fisher who had a 
brother Charles Fisher b. 1879 Rown Co. N. C. 
served as Rep. and Senator N. C. 1821-1846. Cor- 
respond with anyone interested in these fam- 
ilies—Mrs. E. J. Kling, Sr., Butler, Mo. 

Murdoch-Crawford—Want. inf. James Mur- 
doch b. 17— d. — S. C. mar. Martha Crawford 
b. 17— d. — S. C. Also inf. about their pars. 
and Rev. Record.—Mrs. Joe Coleman, R.F.D. 
Box 81, South Boston, Va. 

Hart—William Hart went from Lancaster Co., 
Pa. to Montgomery Co., Ohio about 1810, d. 
1815. Ch: Catherine mar. David Sneady (or 
Leady); Henry; Eve mar. Jacob Lackman; Re- 


becca mar. John Becker; Esther mar. Josep 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Looks; Elizabeth mar. Henry Ressler (or Kessler) 
and Sarah mar. David Becker. Was William in 
Am. Rev? Want add. fam. data——Henry H. 
Beeson, 5205 Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Texas. 

VanWinkle—Am anxious to get inf. on David 
VanWinkle of Wakefield, Va.—Salle? Also wd. 
like inf. on Pocahantas, Gov. Randolph of Va. 
was proud of being one of her desc. and my 
father’s genealogy crosses with the Randolph 
names. Wd. be more than glad to get in touch 
with anyone having inf. on any of this.—Mrs. 
Maud Mandell, Canutillo, Texas. 

Brown-Bell—John Ballard Brown b. 1770 near 
Md. Left home when a lad and went to Union 
Dist., S. C. Settled Abbeville Dist. 1793. In 
1794 mar. Mary Bell (1774-1846) a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian b. near Belfast, Antrim Co., Ire- 
land. She came to America 1784. They moved 
Pendleton Dist. 1817. Ch: Elizabeth mar. Rev. 
George Smith; Daniel mar. Rhoda Acker: Han- 
nah mar. Robert Smith; Samuel mar. Helena 
Vandiver; Joseph Newton; Nancy mar. Col. kK. 
B. Moore; Robert mar. Emma Cardy Day. He 
d. Anderson, S. C. 1853. Who were his pars? 
Also want pars. of Mary Bell. Where did she 
live?—Mrs. Henry B. Brackin, 401 Hillwood Dr., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Arnett - Curlee - Hollon/Holland - Lawson - 
Connor - Langston—Want pars. and ancs. of 
David Arnett b. 1785 S. C. place unknown. In 
1804 mar. Rhoda Curlee b. 1781 Anson Co., N.C. 
His father had 9 bros. who fought in War with 
Gen. F. Marion on Pee Dee River S.C. then 
came to Tenn. This Arnett fam. came from Md. 
to S. C. Valentine, William, and Samuel were 
Rev. Sol. of Md. Several desc. of Valentine live 
in Tenn. and Texas. Want to corres, with Ar- 
nett, Curlee, Holland, Lawson, Connor and Lang- 
ston desc. 

In 1785 Joseph Holland, wife Elizabeth, and 
Clotilda Lawson Langston rec.’d some land in 
Princess Ann Co., Va. 

Want inf. on George Hollon/Holland (son of 
William and Rebecca) b. So. Va? 1784 mar. 
Elizabeth, b. Va. 1792; had two ch. b, in Ashe 
Co., N.C.: Sally 1810; Denica (Nicey) 1817; 
had bros. John, Nathan and sister Rebecca. Want 
maiden name of Elizabeth, and any inf. on Wil- 
liam and Rebecca who were — to be 
living in Ashe Co. during that tim 

Want inf. on Randolph Hollon/Holland b. 
S.C. 1800 d. Pike Co., Ga. 1865, his will pro- 
bated there; mar. Caroline b. Ga. 1810 had nine 
ch.: Caroline and some of the ch. sold all their 
land in 1870 and moved to Texas—what county? 
Want inf. on this fam. espec. on the pars. of 
Randolph. 

Want pars. and ancs. of John R. (Rickman) 
Holland b. 1776 Va. mar. 1812 Elizabeth Walker, 
Putman Co., Ga. Harrison Holland, a bro. was 
b. 1791 Ga. mar. Elizabeth Rowland 1802 Ga.— 
Mrs. T. M. Milam, Box 533, Ft. Stockton, Texas. 

Garner-Skinner-Anderson—Want pars. Wal- 
ter Garner b. ca 1780 ——, Va., d. ca 1843, mar. 
ca 1825 Scott Co., Ky., to Mary Bradley, dau. 
Thomas Bradley and Philadelphia Ficklin Brad- 
ley. 

Want names pars. Benjamin Skinner ca 1768 
S. C., d. 1848, mar. to Charity ——? b. N. C. 

Want pars. Robert Anderson b. ca 769 S.C. d. 
? prob. in Mo.—Mrs. Edith Garner Keen, 4703 


Leona St., Tampa 9, Fla, 
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Pickett-Desha—James Chamberlain Pickett 
b. Feb. 6, 1795 Fauquier Co., Va., d. Wash. D. C. 
July 10, 1872 mar. Ellen Desha, dau. Gov. Jo- 
seph Desha, Ky. Bro. Robert Desha was mer- 
chant Mobile, Ala. James C. and Ellen Desha 
Pickett had three sons, one worked Mobile for 
his uncle Robert Desha. Want names of these 
sons and whom each mar. 

Reuben Pickett, uncle to James C.. b. 1744 
Va., d. 1803 Mason Co., Ky., mar. Elizabeth Day 
of Bedford Co., Va. Their sons were: John; 
William; Thomas; Reubin; and George. Wish 
to know names wives and ch. of these sons. 

William Pickett, (cousin of James C. above) 
mar. Augustine Louisa Young. Nee names their 
ch. and spouses.—Mrs. Eleanor M. Hall, R. D., 
Kamas, Utah. 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 
Southern Book Company 
St. James Hotel—Charles St. at Centre 

Baltimore 1, Maryland 


State Activities 
(Continued on page 762) 


crat Bronson, Executive Director of the National 
Congress of American Indians, tell of a lifetime 
of work with, and in behalf of, other Indians at 
the American Indian breakfast at the early hour 
of 7 A.M. Tuesday. 

At noon, following the very well attended Ap- 
proved Schools luncheon, Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, 
National Chairman Approved Schools told of the 
vast good that is done through the Approved 
Schools by the Society. 

Through the Ohio Society, a gift of a beautiful 
Hammond Electric Organ was offered to the 
Chapel at Kate Duncan Smith by Mr. Willard 
D. Sullivan, in memory of his wife, Grace Douglas 
Sullivan, a member of Jonathan Dayton Chapter. 
In the name of the National Society, it was ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Howland who expressed grateful 
appreciation for this outstanding gift that would 
bring such pleasure to so many people through 
the years to come. 

A very interesting talk was given by our own 
Ohio Daughter, Mrs. Lowell E. Burnelle, His- 
torian General and Chairman of American His- 
tory Month. She told of the valuable collection 
of Historical documents owned by the National 
Society, and reported on the many interesting 
projects being carried on through this office. 

The Tuesday night session gave special recog- 
‘ition to Chapter Regents, who had previously 
dined together so that they could become better 
acquainted and have an informal exchange of 
ideas. The members of the Ohio State Officers’ 
Club held their annual business meeting and 
banquet prior to the opening session of the Con- 
ference. 

The Pages always have fun as well as work 
at State Conference, and this vear was no excep- 
tion. They braved the early hour of 7 o’clock 


(Continued on page 805) 
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HROUGH ths courtesy Mrs. 
_ Winslow of Cambridge, Mass. your editor 
_ has received several years of back copies 
of the National Historical Magazine and 
the D.A.R. Magazine. I owned, myself, all 
_ those copies published through 1947 to the 
_ present. Now I have those from 1941. 
_ Someday I hope to own a complete set. We 
have them in our office and from the first 
_ day that I reported as editor, I made it a 
practice to take one of the bound volumes 
to the Mayflower at night for scanning. 
But more than that, I want to read them. 
_ An astonishing number of our subscri- 
_ bers save their magazines and every now 
and then someone asks what she can do 
with them. We have placed several 
complete sets with new chapters who were 
_ willing to pay the expressage to have them. 
And so, I’ve been reading—April 6th— 
_ just before Congress. Tomorrow I shall 
start gathering up my stuff to take to 
Washington. This entire weekend I have 
_ been working on this issue—with a hundred 
_ things to do. I still have to type up my 

report to Congress on this year’s work. 
_ Many things are under discussion and I 
have no idea of what the future holds. 

_ But whatever happens I have faith in the 
future of our Society; faith in the enor- 
mous number of fine women who comprise 
its leadership; faith in the integrity and 
. devotion of our thousands upon | thousands 


of everywhere. Not of 
_ you are concerned with what makes the 


wheels go round. Our leaders fail to keep 
the members acquainted with background 
information. Our Society is only what it 
is because of the work of small chapters 


‘ and the utter devotion of a dozen women 


in each chapter. 

When one enters upon national duties, 
the significance is stunning, unless one has 
been in national office for many years. 
When one goes out of national office, it is 

like a curtain descending, blurring the 
scene of previous activity. For our news of 
our program goes to state regents—who 
very often fail to transmit it beyond their 
immediate official circle—and to chapter 
regents, who again so often keep it to 
themselves or within their inner circle. The 
_ great body of members who pay their dues 
and support ALL of the activities of the 
National Society never know what goes on. 
I think we could stand with more democ- 
racy in our own ranks and to remember 
that the whole cannot be greater than its 
component parts. 

In the January 1942 copy of the National 
Historical Magazine when Helena R. 
Pouch was the President General and this 
nation was in the first month of war, when 
rooms at the Mayflower cost $4 for a 
single (it says so in our ad) instead of 
$13 as now, when Mrs. Lue Reynolds 
Spencer was in charge of the Genealogical 
Section and Elisabeth Ellicott Poe was 
editor and Mrs. C. A. Swann Sinclair was 
National Chairman, there was an article 
about our first President General, Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison, which was intensely 
interesting but even more so to me was 
an article by Lida B. Earhart on “Mary 
Virginia Ellet Cabell.” 

I bet a good many of our members 
don’t know who Mrs. Cabell was. Well, 
she was the first Vice President General 
and our National Society used her house 
in Washington as a meeting place, banquet 
hall, depository of records. Throughout 
Mrs. Harrison’s administration, Mrs. Cabell 
presided at almost all of the meetings and 
after the death of Mrs. Harrison in October 
1892, Mrs. Cabell was the Acting President 
General and as such presided over the 
Second Continental Congress in February 
1893. At that time Mrs. Cabell’s name was 
presented as President General but so also 
on page 81 0) 


Che Ediitor’s Corner 
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*Jottings”’ 


Lers think about supplementals. It’s 
nice that so many members want bars 
and want to place on record the service 
of as many ancestors as they can... . In- 
teresting, too, that while the majority of 
new members join on a line previously 
used, most supplementals are on new 
lines. . . . Considerable progress has been 
made on clearing up the big backlog of 
supplementals that had accumulated during 
the years we could not work on them, but 
there’s still a long way to go . . . especially 
on those on which we had to write letters. 
. . . Hope members will be patient. . . . It 
will be wonderful when we reach our goal 
of being able to report on a paper within 
thirty days after receipt. . . . But that’s 
months away yet. . Maybe by next 
Fall... 

About verifying applications. . . . It 
would certainly help if applicants would 
remember to send with the application a 
photocopy or certified copy of any un- 
published record. . . . The files are bulging 
with applications being held while we 
write for such copies. . . . And it delays 
things so! 

What is that about supporting papers ?— 
those photocopies or certified copies? Oh 
yes, they are seldom with a paper... . 
Wish all applicants would send all proof 
in the way of supporting papers with the 


application. So often the check and appli- ’ 


cation are sent to the Treasurer General 
(as they should be) but instead of the 
supporting papers being included with 
them (as they should be), such papers are 
sent directly to the Registrar General. 
Then we have to sort them out and hunt 
up the application and attach them... . 
That might be easy if there was just one, 
but with 8,000 or more applications a year, 
it really means extra work. . . . Another 
delay too. ... 

The new leaflet on preparation of papers 
certainly sums up how to prepare papers 
properly. . . . It’s been in use now for 
over a month and while there have been 
many comments, no one has taken any 
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from the 
_ Registrar General’s Notebook 


exception to any of the procedures and 
regulations there outlined. . . . Wonderful. 

. While it does not relax any rules, of 
course, it does indicate that the “rule of 
reason,” that is, common sense, is to be 
applied in interpretation. The highest 
standards of genealogical evidence are still 
to be applied. 

The Genealogical Advisory Committee 
to the Registrar General was certainly a 
splendid idea. . And those all day 
Saturday meetings, with “round the table” 
discussions are most interesting. . . . We’re 
really going places. . . . Of course, the 
members have nothing to do with D.A.R. 
policies or the procedure in the office of 
the Registrar General, but it is astonishing 
how often there arise questions of genea- 
logical principles, evidence and need for 
the actual facts of history and records in 
the various areas, and the Committee is 
definitely a help. . . . At the first meeting 
we talked of what an advantage it would 
be if there were some standards for veri- 
fication of application papers. . . . And 
now, the Committee is starting to write 
such a pamphlet! It should he!p on train- 
ing new members of the staff, and it will 
help those preparing applications if they 
know what is going to be looked for, what 
constitutes good proof and what does not, 
what is needed and why. ... We had a full 
attendance at the March meeting: Mr. O. 
Kenneth Baker, Mr. Milton Rubincam, Mr. 
William Galbreath Smith, Mrs. Janye C. 
Prewitt, Mrs. Grace Knowles, Dr. Jean 
Stephenson as Chairman and Mrs. Ains- 
worth, Registrar General, ex officio. . . . 

Genealogists. . . . So many new faces in 
the professional department. . . . Of course 
many staff members of long service reached 
retiring age at the same time. . . . But we 
can’t try to hold them one way or another 
or we will never have an opportunity to 
train new ones... . Having so many new 
members of the staff does slow down the 
work. . . . But it is steadily picking up 
and when they all get going, we can 


(Continued on page 803) 
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4 Sruvents of Americana—especially 
- Daughters of the American Revolution, 
know and appreciate the long and glorious 
history of New York. Following the ex- 
3 ploration of the Hudson River by Samuel 
de Champlain and Henry Hudson in the 
year 1609, the area immediately became a 
beehive of activity. In this year of our 
Lord 1957, three hundred and forty-eight 
years later, New York has become the 
greatest center of activity in the World. 
The Empire State feels a close kinship 
to Daughters everywhere for so many of 
their ancestors were originally New York 
_ settlers who left here to pioneer unknown 
» territories on the continent. Therefore, it 
_ seems fitting that New York Daughters ex- 
tend a warm invitation to Daughters 
throughout the Nation to pay a vacationing 
visit to what might truly be called the 
_ “Mother State.” The countless historical 


the future of our beloved country. 
The New York State Thruway, longest 


in 1956. It provides a 427 mile highway 
from the great port of Buffalo to New 
_ York City without intersections at grade, 
sharp curves, steep hills or traffic lights. 
Combined with the vast network of hard- 
surfaced roads and cross-country highways, 
travel to any part of the state can be ac- 
complished with ease. 

No one should miss the thrilling sight 
of the grandest cataract in America— 
_ Niagara Falls and while in the western 
part of the State visit the tier of counties 
_ bordering the south shore of Lake Ontario, 
to see the great orchards. New York is the 
second largest producer of apples, grapes, 
sour cherries and maple sugar in the 
Nation. The culture of small fruit is 
: widely distributed throughout this area 
and in the valley of the Hudson. 

: At Batavia, N. Y. visit the Holland Land 
Office which was built in 1815 for the 
of Western New York 


lands. It is now a very interesting museum 
and is open each year from June until 
September. Passing thru the central part 
of the State one may see the beautiful 
Finger Lakes or the State park at Watkins 
Glen. 

The Adirondack Mountain region with 
its varied and beautiful scenery is a 
favorite summer resort; the game of the 
forests and fishing in the streams and 
multitude of lakes serve as further at- 
tractions. Here one may visit Fort Ticon- 
deroga which stands on a promontory and 
commands a breath-taking view to the 
north and south of Lake Champlain as 
well as the outlet to beautiful Lake George. 
Beyond the outward boundry of this area 
farming increases—especially dairying. 
The Dairy Industry in New York ranks 
second in the Nation for its production of 
milk and large output of cheese. 

Perhaps a visit to the first Capital of the 
United States—New York City—would be 
of interest. George Washington took his 
oath of office as our first President on 
April 30th, 1789 in the building which has 
been preserved for posterity and is called 
Federal Memorial Hall and Museum. It 
stands in the shadow of the New York 
Stock Exchange at Broad and Wall Streets, 
thus bringing together in sharp contrast 
the ‘Past’ and the ‘Present.’ 

The Children of the American Revolu- 
tion would be fascinated with a visit to the 
American Indian Museum, Heye Founda- 
tion in New York City. It has more than 
two million exhibits, one tenth of which 
are on display at all times. The Statue of 
Liberty which stands in New York harbor, 
is a thrilling sight to people from all parts 
of the World and especially popular with 

visiting young Americans. 

Baseball fans of all ages will surely want 
to visit the home stands of the three popular 
New York teams, The Yankees, Giants 


and the Brooklyn Dodgers. Almost all the 
stars of Stage, Screen and Television got 


(Continued on page 824) 


NEW YORK... .THE EMPIRE STATE 
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s Toll Highway in the U. S., was completed 
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_ Seneca Falls, New York 


R, SENECA FALLS, NEW 
Compliments of 
ine Yarn Co., Inc. 
ac In O. a "9 
k 
i Seneca Falls, New Yor 
S¥LVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC, 
VISIT NEW YORK THE D. A. R. W 


SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA CHAPTER 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Located in Central New York, in the heart of the Finger Lakes, where the first Women’s 
Rights Convention was held. Honoring their living Past Regents: 
Mrs. H. D. Knight Mrs. Charles C. Inshaw 
Mrs. Albert Halstead 
Mrs. Samuel J. Holt 


Mrs. Hamilton Garnsey — 


Mrs. John C. Davis me 


Mrs. William L. Clark Mrs. Henry G. Meacham 
Compliments of Compliments of 
ae H. W. KNIGHT & SON, INC. SENECA KNITTING MILLS CO., Inc. 
) Seneca Falls, New York Seneca Falls, New York 
k Compliments of Compliments of 
J. SOUHAN & SONS, INC. HADLEY HARDWARE 
i Seneca Falls, New York 


Comp ben en ts 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 


: Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Founded 1848 


5, 


W orld’s Largest Manufacturer of Pumps Exclusively 
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«VISIT NEW YORK THE D.A.R. WAY 


In Elmira, New York 


THE MARK TWAIN HOTEL 
Perfectly Appointed 
: 300 Rooms 
300 Baths 


The Past Regents Club 
of Greater New York 


Honors 


Their Founder 
Mrs. Dwight L. Monaco 


Past Regent of Major Jonathan Lawrence 
Chapter 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


Compliments of 


THE MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


THE ARMITAGE 
Seneca Falls, New York 


Distinctive Gifts 
vas VILLAGE GIFT SHOP 
Fall & a ate Si Seneca Fa'ls, N. V. 


CHAPTER Honoring 
MRS. CHARLES D. VEDDER, Past Regent 
Fultonville, New York. 

When in 7. New York 


PETE’S ANTIQUES 


Visit The Beautiful 
AURIESVILLE SHRINE 


Exit 27 on the New York Thruway 


New York State Ads 


107 chapters contributed about $1,603 worth of ads. Sa-Go- 
Ye-Wat-Ha of Falls led with $285. Mrs. Dwight L. 


Monaco, State Advertising Chairman, was in charge. 


Thruman C. Warren, ‘State Regent. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
SCENIC 


DINING ROOM 


(BRIEN'S 


on waverly hill 


WAVERLY, N.y. ROUTE 


PHONE 556 


FREE PARKING 
CARAN 
$.D.A.R., WAVERLY, N.Y. 
UTOVISIT 
BS ILION, NEW YORK ust 
nen 
“4 GOOD BANK IN A S coo? 
GOOD TOWN” | 
= 
}DAILY YEAR AROUND 
3 


S, DWIGHT L. 


tate Chairman Magazine Advertising. | 


A Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Schulman of George McKibben & Son, 
Beadle, N. Y., sponsor this page to a devoted friend. 


Jonas Bronck 


Ann Hutchinson 
Gen. Jacob O'Dell 
Harvey Birch 
Keskeskick 
Knapp 
Larchmont 
Mohegan 

Mount Pleasan 
New Rochelle 
Pierré Van Cortlandt 
Ruth Lyon Bush 


Tarrytown 


White Plains 


Wayside Cottage......... 


Phillipse Manor 
Sherwood House 


Mount Vernon 


Bronxville 


Pelham 


Larchmont 
Ossining 
Pleasantville 
New Rochelle 
Peekskill 

Port Chester 


Tarrytown 


White Plains 


Call Your Attention To These Histo 


St. John’s Episcopal Church . 


Van Cortlandt Manor House...... 
Old St. Peter’s Church, 1764 


Thomas Paine Cottage 
Paine Memorial Museum 


} Sunnyside—Washington Irving Home 
Phillipse Castle Restoration i 


Hammond House 


Zion Episcopal Church 
Washington’s Headquarters * 


Historic Old St. Paul’s Church 


Shrine of Bill of Rights 


Visiti 


of New York 


Daisy Lent 
Elizabeth Karsten 
Alice Redfern 
Edith Abbott 
Lucille Wright 
Dorothy Cordes 
Charlotte Nelson 
Ellen Dieter 
Jessie Stugard 


Dorothy Strang 
Marion Tuthill 


Ruth Esther 
Thompson 


Cecily O’Donovan 


ng Plac 


.. Scarsdale 


Tarrytown 


Loa VISIT NEW YORK THE D. A. R. WAY 


W Round Table 
Regents of the Westchester 
Weiter 
Washington’s Headquarters ............ 
4 ..--Mount Vernon 
re 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 
— 1926 — CHARTER NO. 1888 


bee aces 


of the rising pee 


At the age of sixteen he left home with his pack, a few shillings, a Bible and ies 
parents’ blessings. At the age of twenty-one he enlisted with one hundred-fifty volunteers 
in Colonel Waterbury’s regiment which was formed in Danbury, Conn. Through the war = 
he had a brilliant career, he braved danger and death that the land might be free. To 
the cause of liberty he offered his all without hope of reward, honored by Washington, z 
revered by his countrymen. After the war he returned to Southeast and bought a farm 
where he lived until his death. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
: — _= = = — = 
Enoch Crosby was born January 4, 1750 in Harwich, Barnstable Co., Mass. Later i eas 
parents moved to New York State to Southeast, Putnam Co. As a boy he heard eee 
among his elders of the unfair duties placed by England on certain articles such eM 
and silk so a spirit of opposition was established in the minds | = 
‘A 
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IRONDEQUOIT CHAPTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Organized—February 15, 1894 

Charter No. 68 
Since 1920 it has maintained as a chapter house 


one of the finest examples of the Greek Revival 
style in Western New York. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL, 
INC. 


has preserved in Rochester, N. Y. the home for 
forty years of Miss Anthony, one of the greatest 
women this country has produced. Her bronze 
bust is in the Hall of Fame, New York City. 
She was a Life Member of 


IRONDEQUOIT CHAPTER 


their defeats and disasters. 


November Ist. 


FORT TICONDEROGA 
Ticonderoga—New York 


Fort Ticonderoga, now restored, is open to visitors anny day, May lst to 


_ Admission $1.00. Children under 12 free. 


Both France and Great Britain claimed exclusive sovereignty over the territory in 
which Fort Ticonderoga is located. Possession of the Champlain Valley was coveted 
by both those nations. The promontory on which Fort Ticonderoga stands commands 
Lake Champlain, both north and south, as well as the outlet of Lake George. Who 
held Fort Ticonderoga could control Lake Champlain—the Gateway of the Country. 


Fort Ticonderoga, held in military possession by three nations, France, Great 
Britain and the United States, was the common theater of their glories and triumphs, 


i 

4 
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MORE THAN 250,000 VISITORS ANNUALLY 


onze 
City. 


honors those members of — 


THE NEW YORK STATE ORGANIZATION 


who serve 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


nu as National Officers and Chairmen 


Oyster Bay Chapter ane. 


Ruth Floyd Woodhull Chapter 


Saghtekoos Chapter 


Darling Whitney Chapter Seawanhaka Chapter 


Ketewamoke Chapter 


Lord Stirling Chapter 


North Riding Chapter 


4 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
THE NASSAU-SUFFOLK REGENTS’ ROUND TABLE 
Anne Cary Chapter 
q 
Colonel Aaron Ogden Chapter 
i 
ed Colonel Josiah Smith Chapter 
ho 
mat Southampton Colony Chapter 


WHITEHURST PRINTING & BINDING co. 
197 River Street, Troy, New York 


Compliments of LAFAYETTE INN 
Geneva, New York 


Compliments of 
GEORGE L. ROGERS 
Pharmacist Antwerp, N. Y. 


MAIN BROTHERS OIL COMPANY, INC. 
318 Delaware Avenue Delmar, New York 


Compliments _ of 
ALBANY LADDER COMPANY, INC. 


ARDEN ANTIQUES 
5098 Amboy Road 
STATEN ISLAND 12, NEW YORK 


1586-90 Central Avenue Albany 5, New York 
THOMAS NICOL—Serving Greater Utica Insurance Grave 
2-1211—2-4911 1 Stuben Park BATTLE PASS CHAPTER 
UTICA, N. Y. Brooklyn, New York 


“A Model Dairy in a Model Town” 
PASTEURIZED MILK & CREAM 
HYGIENIC DAIRY CO. 


C. A. Brown, Pres. Watertown, New York 


COLGATE INN 


Hamilton, New York 


BENHAM HOTEL 


Serving Finest In Food 
151 Main Street Penn Yan, N. Y. 


MERRITT AGENCY, INC. 
Insurance 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Compliments 
BADGLEY AND WHEELER HARDWARE STORE 
Schoharie, New Yor! 


PINE GROVE MOTEL AND DINER 
Russell Flower, Proprietor 
ROUTE 22 GRANVILLE, NEW YORK 


THE PARROTT HOUSE 
On U. S. Route 30, Schoharie, N. Y. 
A Fine Hotel Since 1870 
Luncheons, Dinners, Smorgasbord 
Excellent Banquet Facilities 
Your Host—W. Robt. Arnold 


D. D. WILLIAMSON & CO., INC. — 


Manufacturer of Caramel Colors 


Long Island City, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

The leading hotel in Southern New York State 

Corner Chenango & Lewis Streets 
Telephone 43211 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ITHACA PRINTING SERVICE 
113-115 South Tioga Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


SAMUEL FRENCH INC. 
The House of Plays 


_ Send for our 1957 Basic Catalog 
25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Ithaca’s Most Popular Restaurant 


THE NORMANDIE 
114 E, State St., Ithaca, New York 


South Dakota’s Colonial Flag 
(Continued from page 734) 


the America for which her men were fight- 
ing. You know, as you gaze at this flag, 
that this mother had the courage of her 
convictions; you know that she had the 
vision of a free America for her children, 
for her children’s children, and for her 
great, great, great, great grandson Bradley 
Matkins. 

Yes, this flag truly represents America. 
This flag marched westward, across the 
— and the he Missasppi to the Great 


Plains of the Dakotas, through the lives 
of five generations, and down to the sixth. 

‘It has been the building of a new em- 
pire—a strong and mighty land. 

As it rests now, in the Matkins home in 
Mitchell, its duty has been fulfilled. 

This flag is the link of the past with the 
present. This flag has seer. our country 
grow from a gleam and a thought in the 
eyes and minds of liberty loving peoples 
of 13 colonies to the formation of the 
United States of America—to the America 
of today. Linking the past with the pres- 
ent and keeping faith with the future (for 
the generations yet to come), we say 
“thank you” to that mother and her men 
who made the flag and this country possi- 


ble. God hes. indeed, been 
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Boyhood Home of Grover Cited 
FAYETT STTEVILLE, NEW 
Fayetteville Chapter, D. 


Jamaica, Ad Island, New York 


Greetings from 
KATHARINE SHORTON CHAPTER 


GENERAL ASA’ DANFORTH CHAPTER 
Syracuse, N. 


In of Members 
1-ORA CHAPTER 
Catskill, York 


in Memory of MRS. ROBBINS scart RUTHERFORD 
ashington Heights Chapter, N. S. D. A. I 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Greetin: 
SAUGERTIES CHAPTER 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


Compliments 
STATEN ISLAND. 


POUGH 


IN MEMORY OF SEVEN a 


KEEPSIE, W YORK Mrs. W. Deforest Underhi.l, Regent 
Honors a Chapter Regents felzingah Chapter, Beacon, New York 
tings from n Memory of EDITH HALL DAILY 


CHAP ER, 1896 
ZENOVIA, NEW YOR 


Charter Member of Go-Won-Go Chapter 
GREENE = OXFORD, NEW YORK 


CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 
Hoosick Falls, New York 


eetings from 
STANWIX CHAPTER 
ome, New York 


MRS. ANNA SHAVER 
Fort R hapter, Canajoharie, N. Y. _ 
CAPTAIN eatin BROWN CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Cobleskill, New York 
MRS. WILLIAM M. WALKER, Regent 


Com of 
CAPTAIN JOH aa CHAPTER 
Norwie 


eetings | ‘from 
coL. BARING WiLLETT CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
New York 


COLONEL WILLIAM , PRESCOTT ¢ CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Newark, New York State 


COMFORT TYLER CHAPTER 
York 


ONTARIO CHAPTER 
PULASKI, NEW YORK 


CHEPONTUG CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Glens Falls, New York 


Honoring MRS. AMOS MOSCRIP, Regent 
Ondawa-Cambridge Chapter 
CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


6 Ith Anniversary Greetings 
ONEONTA CHAPT Oneonta, N. Y. 
Mrs. Clyde Bresee, Regent _ 


In loving memory of 
MARY JENNINGS SEYMOUR 
Organizing Regent of the 
General Nathaniel Woodhull Chapter, 


New York. 
JAMES MADISON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Honoring 
MISS MINNIE E, STEBBINS 
Chapter Regent 


Courtesy of 


MARY WEED MARVIN CHAPTER 
Now York 


ixtieth Anniversary 


BARON STEUBEN CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
in honor of the Sounder. 
Mary Robie Kingsley 
1897 — 1957 
TIOUGHNIOGA CHAPTER 
Cortland, New York 


honors 
MRS. CLARENCE L. GREEN 
Regent 1934-1938; 1950-1953 N. Y. St. Treasurer 1938-4] 


Honoring 
HENDRICK HUDSON CHAPTER 
Hudson, N. Y. 


MINISINK CHAPTER 
1902-57, 226 members 
Goshen, Orange County, N. Y. 
Honors Minisink Battle Patriots 
July 22, 1779 


Compliments of 
Junior Evening Group 


SCHENECTADA CHAPTER 


Schenectady, New York 


Honoring 
MRS. BELLE HUBBEL McCANN 
Only Charter and Life Member of 
Salamanca Chapter No. 739 


Honoring 


MISS FLORENCE M. WEBSTER © 
Past Chapter Regent 1914-1923 
Owasco Chapter D.A.R. Auburn, N. Y. 


In memory of my Mother 
Jessie Penfield Shipman, Past Regent 
and a member for 49 years of Knickerbocker Chapter. 
Jessica Shipman, Regent. 


Passed away 1956 
MRS. JESSE J. LINEBAUGH 
MRS. JOHN S, BARHYDT 
‘Past Regents of Beukendaal Chapter 
Schenectady, New York 


Honoring Our Regent 
MRS. KENNETH SMALT 
Corporal Josiah Griswold Chapter 

South Dansville, New York 
Chapter Organized Feb. 22, 1911 


Swe-kat-si Chapter 
Ogdensburg, New York 


invites any D.A.R. members traveling through the 
St. Lawrence River Valley 
to visit the Chapter room located at the 
Ogdensburg Public Library 
Since 1897 


In loving memory of 


“HELEN E. DEARSTYNE 
Treasurer, Mohawk Chapter 
Albany, New York 


Major Jonathan Lawrence Chapter 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Honors 
Mrs. Dwight L. Monaco, State Chairman of D.A.R. 
Magazine advertising 


and 
K Mrs. Daniel J. Schatz, Regent 
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OF GREATER NEW YORK 
1956-1957 


rs. Charles W. Byram, Chairman i 
Elizabeth Annesley Lewis Chapter 


(Alrabam Cole Chapter, Staten Island 
Mrs. Robert A. Macan 


Battle Pass Chapter, Brooklyn 
Mrs. Louis Harris 


Manhattan Chapter, Manhattan 
Mrs. N. R. Jones 
Mary Murray Chapter, Manhattan’ 

Mrs. Walter F. Murray 


Mary Washington Colonial Chapter, Manhattan 
Mrs. J. West Rulon Cooper 3 


Benjamin Romaine Chapter, Forest Hills Matinecock ager, Flushing 
Mrs. Wilson D. McKerrow Mrs. Michael P. Mussett 
Ellen Hardin Walworth Chapter, Manhattan Mrs. Edwin C. Esplin, Gil aos 
Mrs. Reginald C. Wand John Jay Chapter 
Fort Greene Chapter, Brooklyn New Netherland Chapter, Manhattan 
Mrs. Maurice E. McLoughlin Mrs. Wm. Beecher Hambright 
Fort Washington Chapter, Manhattan New York City Chapter, Manhattan 
Mrs. William Russell Mrs, Samuel C. Carter, Jr. 


Miss Mildred Behlen Mrs. A. W. Roberts 


Mrs. Daniel J. Schatz, Secretary Rufus King Chapter, Jamaica 
Major Jonathan Lawrence Chapter Mrs. Bernard Hegeman 


Golden Hill Chapter, Manhattan 
Mrs. Alpheus H. Riddle 


Chapter, Manhattan 
Miss Jessica Shipman 


Gen. Nathaniel Woodhull Chapter, neared Richmond County Chapter, Staten Island 


Staten Island Chapter, Staten Island 
Mrs. Kirby W. Holloway 


Washington Heights Chapter, Manhattan 
Mrs. John G. Matthews 


Major Thomas Wickes Chapter, hisiiaiens Women of '76 Chapter, Brooklyn 
Mrs. Richard Mann Mrs. Edward Muster 


Troy Hill 
(Continued from page 736) 


among them anything that can be 
saved. I give her, after my just debts 
are paid, all my estate and make her 
sole executrix.” 

Thomas Dorsey’s widow managed to keep 
“Troy Hill” in Dorsey hands for a quarter 
of a century after the death of her husband 
in 1790, until her own death in 1815. At Mrs. Pedro A. del Valle, (USMC ret.), the 
that time, along with most the estate, it present owners of “Troy Hill.” 
passed into strange hands. After chang- Organization of the Colonel Thomas 
ing owners many times, it was finally Dorsey Chapter, D.A.R., the first new 
bought in 1940 by the del Valles, who chapter in Maryland in 11 years, was 
have furnished the rooms of this quaint announced this month after nine months 
old plantation home with handsome heir- of preliminary planning and preparation 
looms. Once again “Troy Hill” is cared under the direction of Mrs. Roy O. Peter- 
for by appreciative owners who cherish son, Ellicott City, Maryland, organizing 
the enviable traditions of this ancient seat. regent of the group. This brings the total 

“Troy Hill,” the ancestral home of number of chapters in the state of Mary- 
Colonel Thomas Dorsey of revolutionary land to 33. 
fame, for whom a new chapter of the When the first meeting of the new chap- 
Daughters of the American Revolution has _ ter was called to order by Mrs. Peterson, 
been recently named, was the scene of the regent, she used a very “special” gavel that 
first gathering of the 17 charter members had been carved by hand by her father, 
of this Howard County, Maryland group Mr. R. Walker Foard, Sr., from native 
on January 12. The chapter members were black walnut wood cut from one of the 
the luncheon guests of Lieut. General and trees at “Troy Hill.” 
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Highway 17-92 


Contributed by John Jay Chapter 


RESTAURS 
— Sanford, Florida 
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Honoring 
MRS. WESLEY SIPPLE 
Past Regent 


BEAVERKILL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Roscoe, New York 


Historic Fredericksburg 
(Continued from page 724) 


Thomas Moore, and many others. 

The War of 1812 passed with only one 
incident relating to Fredericksburg. The 
British marauder, Admiral Cockburn, 
made a rapid and unexpected trip up the 
Rappahannock but apparently felt there 
were better fields to conquer, and departed. 
Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield was a brave 
defender of our coasts, and descendants 
of General Tobias E. Stansbury and Com- 
modore Josiah N. Barney are still living in 
Fredericksburg. 

On November 27, 1824, General LaFay- 
ette revisited Fredericksburg with his son, 
George Washington Lafayette, and there 
was a great reunion with his brothers-in- 
arms in the Revolution. He attended St. 
George’s Church and visited the Masonic 
Lodge—-still preserved for the public to- 
day—where George Washington was made 
a Mason and of which LaFayette was an 
honorary member. He was given an elab- 
orate reception by his host, Mr. James B. 
Ross in a handsome house no longer stand- 
ing. 

Other notable homes still standing and 
beautifully preserved are “Brompton,” 
built in 1818; “Chatham,” built by the 
second William Fitzhugh in 1721; the 
City Hall, built in 1813; the home of 
Captain William Lewis Herndon, first ex- 
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plorer of the Amazon; the “Sentry Box.” 
home of General George Weedon; “Fed- 
eral Hill,” built about 1729 by Governor 
Spotswood, and “Fall Hill,” still occupied 
by the descendants of those to whom the 
land was originally granted. 

Celebrities of the post-Revolutionary 
period who visited here included Daniel 
Webster; Washington Irving; Senator 
Samuel Southard, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Monroe, who died of apo- 
plexy during a dinner given for him; as 
well as Andrew Jackson and others. 

Fredericksburg suffered sadly in the 
War between the States. Reminders in the 
form of cannon balls embedded in several 
buildings throughout the town are pointed 
out to tourists as is the old slave block at 
the corner of Charles and William Streets. 
Halfway between Richmond and Washing- 
ton, the city was the natural objective of 
northern and southern troops. The north- 
ern troops occupied the town on April 27, 
1862, and the Battle of Sunken Road was 
one of the bloodiest in all history. In the 
town, Clara Barton practiced her humani- 
tarian work and left her indelible memory. 
The city is ringed with cemeteries, for here 
and in the surrounding countryside over 
100,000 men died. Fortunately the most 
famous houses of the town were unharmed 
and remain today monuments to the long 
and honorable history of Virginia’s most 
historic city. 

Fredericksburg today is a mixture of the 
old and the new. There has been formed 
an organization there—‘Historic Fred- 
ericksburg, Inc.”—the objectives of which 
are to have a voice in the erection of busi- 
ness properties, and to prevent, where pos- 
sible, the demolition of any of the ancient 


(Continued on page 808) 
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Mrs. Alton Swan is registrar of Ann 
Story Chapter in Rutland, Vermont. She 
states that the East Parish Church was 
organized in 1788 as an off-shoot of the 
West Parish Church (1773) and these two 
churches are sometimes confusing to gene- 
alogists who are not familiar with the fact 
that both were one time in Rutland itself. 


Roy E. McFee was the author of “Iro- 
quois Arrowhead” in our September issue. 


Elfrieda Tice is a member of Nancy Pea- 
body Chapter of Mitchell, South Dakota 
and is on the staff of the Daily Republic 
_— gives us permission to use her arti- 
cle. 


Hans Karl Gunther is with the Overseas 
Program of the University of Maryland 
and has had articles on military affairs 
published in many American and German 
magazines. 


Mrs. Frank E. Morse who writes about 
her ancestral mission east is a member of 
Anthony Wayne Chapter of Mankato, Min- 


nesota. 


Emily Gardner Burks (Mrs. John K., 
Sr.) lives in Urbana, Illinois and is 4 
member of Alliance Chapter. Mrs. Burks 
youngest son was born in Las Vegas and 
is now employed in the U.S. National 
Museum in Washington. 


Ingrid W. Hoes is the Executive Secre- 
tary of the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Sara Smith Campbell lives in Paducah, 
Kentucky and is a member of that chap- 
ter. She is called locally the “Market 
House Lady” because of her efforts in pre- 
serving that place. She is the author of a 
book of verse called “Idlewild” which gets 
its name from an old-time river steamboat 
which was built, owned and operated by 
Littleton Augustus Fowler, the grandfather 
of her husband. 


Dr. Frederick Schweitzer is President 
of Bloomfield College and Seminary. When 
the Scotch Irish came to America in pre- 
revolutionary days, they were most con- 
cerned about preserving the intellectuality 
of their Presbyterian ministers. Hence 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


their concern for schools. The Scotch 
Irish went to Jersey at William Penn’s in- 
vitation and Pennsylvania became a focal 
point. The Swedes and Germans colonized 
heavily, followed, as Dr. Schweitzer points 
out, by many races. Just about every na- 
tionality is represented in the area of 
Greater Newark of which Bloomfield is a 
part. These small colleges form a neces- 
sary part of our national integrity. 


Mary Wendell Wagner (Mrs. John W.) 
is State Historian of the New Jersey D.A.R. 


Agnes Ames (Mrs. Edward) is regent of 
Frances Dighton Williams Chapter of | 
Bangor, Maine. 


Prehistoric Farm 


Paused on our hilltop, Mohawk red men 


peered 

Across deep woods where deer on mosses 
strayed; 

Along our creek their sure canoes were 
steered, 


While youths and maidens bathed in elm- 
arched shade. 


Beneath great hemlocks here their fires 
once glowed; 


A thousand years of leaves had built their 
loam, 


Where corn and gardens thrived and old 
springs flowed. 


And partridge drummed in nearby forest 
home. 


By same full moon young love trod or- 
chard trail, 

Past grapes and plums below our timbered 
height, 

Later to dream while pines breathed 
through this vale— 


Till dawning broke the long primeval 
night. 


Lives their proud realm in our new race’s 


hands, 
As gayer children play on Mohawk lands. 


Roy E. McFee 
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Mary Wendell Wagner ce 


A TOUR of New Jersey is like travel- 
ing through America in miniature. Prac- 
tically all the physical features of the 
United States are represented here. Geolo- 
gists have divided New Jersey into three 
distinct divisions. The first is the Appala- 
chian Highlands extending through the 
Northwestern part of the state and con- 
taining the highest ground in the state. 
The Appalachian Mountain Ridge is the 
result of layers of hard rock and glacial 
drift. The second division is known as 
the Triassic Lowland which covers about 
one-fifth of the surface of the state. The 
rocks underlying this section are chiefly 
red sandstone and shale. A marvelous for- 
mation of nature is the Palisades of the 
Hudson River. These are stone columns 
rising in some places to more than 500 
feet. They were once the edge of a thou- 
sand feet of molten rock. It has been 
found that the canyon of the Hudson ex- 
tends about 400 miles out to sea and can 
readily be compared with the Grand Ca- 
nyon of Colorado. The third division is 
called the Coastal Plain and contains farm- 
lands, pine forests and beaches. One of 
the most primitive regions remaining on 
the Atlantic Coast is the Pine Barrens. For 
hundreds of miles in this area there is 
nothing but white sand on which there is 
a growth of stunted pines, scrub oaks and 
holly trees. For over a century botanists 
have considered the Pine Barrens one of 
the most interesting in the United States. 
Unusual marine gardens are formed near 
the swamps which are drained by cedar- 
tinged streams. It is wild and desolate yet 
romantic and mysterious and unless one 
has seen this rare creation of nature, one 
cannot fully know New Jersey. 

Wild life thrives in abundance. Deer 
wander through the “Pines.” Birds of 
many varieties nest in the great pine for- 
ests and lush orchards. Fish abound in 
the inland lakes and streams. Fruits, vege- 
tables and wild flowers grow in profusion. 
It is easy to see why New Jersey became 
known as the “Garden State.” 


New Jersey 


the Garden State 
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In this veritable paradise, the Indians 
made their homes along the river valleys. 
These Indians were known as the Lenni 
Lenapes, one of the tribes of the Algon- 
_ family who later were called the 

elawares. The earliest explorer to arrive 
was Giovanni de Verranzano, who an- 
chored at Sandy Hook in 1524. Swedes, 
Dutch, Englishmen and Scotchmen were 
attracted to New Jersey and small settle- 
ments formed. The Indians were hospita- 
ble and the Colonists urged to treat them 
kindly. In fact, New Jersey is the only 
state where the land was entirely pur- 
chased from the Indians. 

In 1632 Charles I granted New Jersey 
to Sir Edmund Plowden to be called “New 
Albion.” In 1655 Peter Stuyvesant put an 
end to the Swedish rule in “New Sweden” 
and retained control for the Dutch in 
“New Amsterdam.” In 1664 Charles II 
granted New Jersey to his brother, James, 
who sold it to Sir George Carteret and 
Lord John Berkeley. The name of “Nova 
Caesarea” was bestowed upon this tract of 
land in honor of Carteret’s defense of the 
Isle of Jersey. In 1677 the ship “Kent” 
sailed up the Delaware River and landed 
at Burlington and a year later the ship 
“Shield,” bringing a large Quaker group, 
moored their ship to a large sycamore tree, 
still standing on the banks of the Delaware 


* at Burlington. 


Soon the British colors were raised in 
New Jersey and the Colonists were recog- 
nized then as a dependency of the British 
Crown. In 1666 New Englanders arrived 
in Newark and the settling of East Jersey 
began. Ten years later, Lord Berkeley sold 
his interest in Western New Jersey to two 
Quakers, John Fenwicke and his friend, 
Edward Byllynge, and the story of West 
Jersey began. Their hope was to create a 
haven of religious and political freedom in 
America and so it was that West Jersey 
and not Pennsylvania is the oldest Quaker 
Colony in America. William Penn, a most 
noted Quaker, stood in the front of this 

(Continued on page 807) 
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THE NEW JERSEY STATE SOCIETY 
CAPE MAY PATRIOTS CHAPTER 


MRS. PALMER MARTIN WAY, SR. 
| 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


STATE REGENT OF NEW JERSEY 


NEW STATE — 


beg 


Hon Regent 
MRS. BENIAMIN RTH 
Monmouth Court House Chapter, Freehold, N. J. 
FUSTER’S LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING 
512 Hunter Street 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Woodlawn 3-1355 
Bittner Bros. Trading as the 
APHIC PRESS 


OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTERS 
112 North Third Street Camden 2, N. J. 


GREETINGS YE OLDE NEWTON CHAPTER 
ew 
Mrs. D. Bradway, Regent 


NESHANIC COMPANY, INC. 
Catalog & tionery Printers 
Neshanic, 


New J ee 


CHINKCHEWUNEKA CH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
n, New Jersey 


ink loving memory 
nna C. Hamley (Mrs. James June 17, 
Chapter, N. J. 


Greetings from 
Glen Ridge Savings and Loan Association 
227 Ridgewood Avenue 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Old Bagg’s Square 
(Continued from page 722) 


this point, we were informed that we would 
have to remove them, since with their new 
move there was not space to house our 
belongings. Mrs. Wendell F. Sawyer, then 
Regent of Oneida Chapter, after diligent 
work secured the use of the stone building 
in Bagg’s Square. The City of Utica 
cleaned and redecorated it and Oneida 
Chapter moved their complete genealogical 
records and belongings into the building. 
On Tuesday, November 27th, 1956 the for- 
mal opening was held. Mayor John T. 
McKennan presented the keys to the Re- 
gent, Mrs. William B. Buxton. The Mayor 
made appropriate remarks and presented 
the keys formally to Mrs. Buxton, who, 
in acceptance, said in part, “. . . I accept 
these keys on behalf of the members of 
Oneida Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, with sincere appreciation 
of your kind cooperation and generosity. 
We recognize the historical significance of 
this site, and pay tribute to all heroic men 
and women who have served our Republic 
with integrity and devotion. We dedicate 
ourselves to a faithful stewardship of the 
blessings we have inherited through their 
support of noble ideals, and as members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion endeavor to perpetuate the memory 
and spirit of the men and women who 
achieved American independence; to pro- 
mote enlightened public opinion and foster 
true patriotism. May we ever keep alive 
an appreciation of our heritage from the 
past by serving the present generations 
in this beautiful building, given to the 
City of Utica by a former member of 
Oneida Chapter, Mrs. Thomas R. Proctor. 


The D.A.R. magazine office needs copies of the 
January, February and March 1957 issues—can 
you help us? 


MRS. HAF AEL. Di DE TARASCO 
Red Mill Chapter, Maywood, N. J. 


A _ Friend 
PEGGY WARNE CHAPTER 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Greetings from 
OAK TREE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Salem, New Jersey 


RICHARD STOCKTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


PARSIPPANONG CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Parsippany, New Jersey 
Mrs. = it 


ry of 
MRS. JOHN LUPTON, "Organizing 
Red Bank Chapter, Pitman, New J 


CAMP MIDDLEBROOK CHAPTER, aa A.R. 
Washington's bound Brook 1778-79 


COLONEL THOMAS from CHAPTER 
berton, New Jersey 


— WILLIAM PITT 
94 Main Street 
Chatham, J. 

ME 5-2323 


Greetings from 


General Frelinghuysen Chapter, 
Number 12, N.S.D.A.R. 


Somerville, New Jersey 
Organized January 11, 1896 


Compliments of 
Thurman C. Davis, Farm Equipment 
Shiloh, New Jersey 


Compliments of 
HALTER BUILDING SERVICE 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Compliments of 
YARN AND WHAT NOT SHOPPE 


Bowentown, New Jersey 


WEST ENGLEWOOD MARKET 
Everything for the Table 


210 West Englewood Avenue 
West Englewood, N. J. 
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EDWIN DEMAREST 


Donald Swift, Owner 
Fuel Oil - Coal - Coke 
Mason Supplies 

50 80 Hudson Avenue Tenafly, N. J. 


MonmouTH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Bank, New Jersey 


a 


One example is worth a th 4 
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Gladstone 


Dr. William Henry Steel Dessteast, 
leading educator, churchman, min- 
ister, author, historian and outstand- 
ing civic citizen. 

Graduated with high honors from 
Rutgers College 1883, and from 
New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary 1888. Prominent minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church of 
America of which he was President 
in 1909. Was President of Rutgers 
College for ten years. Over twenty 
years President Emeritus of New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary 
since 1935, Honorary degrees from 
Rutgers University, University of 
Pittsburgh, New York University, 
Columbia University and others. 


Dr. Demarest, as the 11th President 
of Rutgers University comes from a 
family with long important associa- 
tions with the institution. His ma- 
ternal grandfather was a Trustee 
1825-1830; his greatgrandfather a 
Trustee 1800-1816; his great-great- 
grandfather a Trustee 1778-1795, 
his father graduated in 1837, was a 
Trustee 1858-1889, writing the fam- 
ous brochure in 1885, “The Hugue- 
nots on the Hackensack” (New 
Bridge, N.J.) and preaching in many 
churches throughout Bergen County. 
“Demarest Hall” dedicated in 1951 
REV. DR. WM. H. S. DEMAREST was given by the class of 1883 in 

b. May 12, 1863 — d. June 23, 1956 honor of Dr. William Henry Steele 

Demarest. 

This picture shows Dr. Demarest standing in front of the Demarest Heart-Stone, DMR. 
Anno 1696 still to be seen in the East Wall of the old “Church-on-the-Green,” Hackensack, 
N. J., of which his family were one of the organizers in 1696. In fitting tribute to him, a 
replica of this original Heart-Stone has been placed in the east wall of the 1678 Demarest 
House as it stands restored. On December 9; 1939 at the insistence of “Cousin Will” the 
then 261-year-old Demarest House in New Bridge was purchased by Hiram B. Demarest 
Blauvelt, his great cousin and an 11th generation direct descendant of ‘David des Marest, Sr. 


Dr. Demarest organized the Demarest Family Association in 1937, embracing members of 
the family in 48 states and many foreign countries. He also compiled the “Demarest 
Family” Genealogy. David des Marest, born in 1620, Picardy, France, came to America 
from Holland in 1663 on the good ship, “Bontekoe” (The Spotted Cow) was the common 
ancestor of the family in America. The David Demarest Chapter, River Edge, N. J., is 
named after this leading pioneer, who established the Huguenot Colony in New Jersey be- 
tween the Hackensack River and the Palisades. 


Blanvelt Demarest Foundation, tue. 
Demarest Memorial Museum Blauvelt Memorial Library 


B. D.* Blauvelt 
President 
*for Demarest 
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. ORESTE CAS Regent 


Help America Celebrate the 
100TH BIRTHDAY OF HISTORIC 


BARNEGAT LIGHTHOUSE 
“GRAND OLD CHAMPION OF THE TIDES” 


Long Beach Island * 


The OCEAN COUNTY BOARD 
OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 


A. Paul King * 
Courthouse Square — Toms River, N. J. 
(Write Today for a Free Story of BARNEGAT LIGHTHOUSE) 


OCEAN COUNTY 


Harold Chafey, Director 


Conn. 
(Continued from page 749) 


collect bills, ascertain the expense, set a 
committee of five were made a standing 


vey the fees of the several lots. This com- 
mittee was ordered to convey Lot. No. 1 in 


Yale College, Lots No. 1 of the 1st, 2nd 
and 4th Tiers to the several ecclesiastical 
societies as determined by lot. The draw- 
ing of this lottery resulted in Lot 1 of First 
Tier going to the United Society, Lot 1 of 
Second Tier to the Episcopal Society and 
Lot 1 of the 4th Tier to the First Society. 
Lot No. 2 in the Sth Tier was set aside 
for strangers who might die in New Haven, 
and Lots 3, 5, and 7 of the Sth Tier for 
the poor of the Town. Lot 1 of the 6th 
Tier for people of color. Thus, the Grove 


and the first meeting was held on October | pat fice 
30, 1797. A committee was appointed to | 


valuation on the lots, and plant trees. A | 


committee, any three of whom could con- | 


3rd Tier to the President and Fellows of ~~ 
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ISLAND MOTORS, INC. 


BAY AVENUE 


MANAHAWKIN, N. J. 


Street Cemetery, as we know it, was started 
on its career. 

The patron saint for whom the Mary 
Clap Wooster Chapter is named after is 
buried in this Cemetery. Emily Louise 
Gerry, a real daughter and the first Regent 
of the Mary Clap Wooster Chapter is also 
buried here. Her father was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. Each 
year the Memorial Day exercises are held 
in this Cemetery to pay homage to the 
many Regents of the Chapter buried here. 


OLDSM BILE 


New J er sey 
ave I 
Oldest Cemetery in New 
| 
Henry D. Paul, President 
me 
th 
ir 
of 
Sa wa 
wit 
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BOUDINOT 
CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


of 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


presents 


Historical Monument 
erected by the State of 
N. J. to honor the coura- 
geous fighting against the 
British soldiers on 7 June 
1780, forcing their retreat 
on 23 June. Statue is 
maintained by the S.A.R. 
and Boudinot Chapter, 
D.A.R. 


OFFICIAL FLAG 
SUPPLIER to D. A. R. 


**Jottings”’ 
_ (Continued from page 781) 


really turn out papers. But we need 
still more workers. ... Of course verifying 
papers requires different techniques from 
research. ... That is where the new book- 
let will be useful. Wish we had some 
good typists, too. Wish members 
would not follow up applications with 
letters so soon . . . not while we have such 
a typist shortage. . . . Oh, well, perhaps 
some good genealogists and typists will 
walk in unexpectedly. . . . Miracles do 
happen, they say... . 

But around 10:30 P.M. after being at 
the office all day, one sometimes begins to 
wonder a bit... . Why do we do it? ... 
But then, even with the headaches and all 
the problems, it is good to feel one is work- 
ing with and helping such a splendid group 
of women as the D.A.R. 


Thanks to the New Jersey Daughters 


New Jersey members helped sponsor this issue. In charge 
was Mrs. George S, Sauerbrey, State Advertising Chairman, 
with Mrs, Rudolph L. Novak, State Regent, assisting. Ap- 
proximately $1,190 worth of ads were received. 


HOTEL STACY-TRENT 
“A KNOTT HOTEL” 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


300 Rooms—300 Baths 


Modern, Fireproof Structure 
in the heart of 
the business district. 


Complete Banquet and 
Catering Facilities 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR YEAR ’ROUND COMFORT 


Visit the famous & 
“HOLIDAY ROOM” 


L. W. Osterstock, Manager 


\ 
— 
) 85 5th AVE., NEW ae 
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also 
here. 


of 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE CHAPTER 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Organized June 6, 1895 


We would welcome into our midst as many husbands, sons or brothers of the D.A.R. 
as would care to join. 
NEW JERSEY SOCIETY, SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
33 LOMBARDY STREET - NEWARK, N. J. 
Market 4-1776 


CRANE’S FORD CHAPTER, D.A. R. BERGEN-PAULUS HOOK CHAPTER 
CRANFORD, N. J. Jersey City, New Jersey 
Honoring Past Regents In Memoriam—1956 
Mrs. Linford B. Hazzard Dorothy Newton Hall (Mrs. William L.) 
Mrs. Mansell S. Richards Fannie Perkins Ready (Mrs. Avery W.) 
_ Mrs. John E. Allen Dorothy Huffman Nimmo (Mrs. David A.) 
_ Mrs. Oliver E. Werner Elizabeth Squire Ransom (Mrs. Alfred L.) 


NASSAU CHAPTER, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


BIEHN’S PASTRIES For Quality Cleaning and Tailoring 
4909 Westfield Avenue, Pennsauken, N. + KURKIAN BROS. 
ME 8-4874 — Cakes For All Occasion’ 4915 Westfield Ave. Pennsauken, N. J. 
INGLESBY & SONS 
Gerald A. Inglesby ME 8-1271 HOTEL WALT WHITMAN 
Air Conditioned Funeral Home 


Camden, New Jersey 
PHONE: WO 4-5700 
THE BINGLEY GIFT SHOPPE 
827 Haddon Ave. 
Collingswood 7, N. J. 
Hallmark, Norcross Cards — Distinctive Gifts 


Cove and Wyndam Roads 
Pennsauken, N. J 


Newly Redecorated and Air Conditioned 
For the Successful Banquet, Dance or Meeting 
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THE DEY MANSION 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, 1780 


An excellent type of manor house built about 1740. Restored and furnished in the eighteenth se 


century manner. One room each furnished by the William Paterson Chapter and the Garret 
Hobart Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution and gifts from the Captain Abraham 
Godwin Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution and individuals. 

General Washington conferred in the Dey Mansion with the Marquis de Lafayette, Alexander 
Hamilton, Aaron Burr, Benedict Arnold, Brigadier General Anthony Wayne, and many other 


prominent men of the time. 


The Dey Mansion is located on Totowa Road, Wayne Township, Preakness, New Jersey, four 
and one-half miles from Paterson, two miles from Mountainview off Route No. 23 and one and 


one-half miles from Route No. 46. 


Open all year. Visiting hours from 1 to 5 P.M. on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday and from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. on Saturday and Sunday. We suggest groups arrange for appointments in 


advance. 


Owned and maintained by the Passaic County Park Commission, Lambert Castle, Paterson, 


New Jersey. 


Raymond Dey, Curator. a 


F. R. REYNOLDS, INC. 


General Insurance 
133 Ellison Street 
Paterson 1, N. J. 
MUlberry 4-1350 
HENRY D. FAIRHURST 
President 


CHARLES R. VOGEL 


Jeweler 


One Clark Street Paterson, N. J. 


Established 1890 
HEWLETT & SACHS, Inc. 
Opticians 


202 Market Street Paterson 1, N. J. 


State Activities 
(Continued from page 779) 


Wednesday morning to “breakfast” together and 
recall fun and work of other years. 

At the final business session, fifteen resolu- 
tions were passed which evidenced the patriotic 
spirit and the need for all loyal Americans to 
stand up and be counted. 

The final banquet is one long to be remem- 
bered, not only because of its color and gaiety, 
but also because of the excellent message brought 
to the Daughters by the guest speaker. Dr. R. C. 
S. Young held the audience spellbound as he 
- drew and developed a ‘mental picture’ of the 
young lad who came to America from his native 
Scotland, and learned first hand from his own 


personal experience the answer to the subject 
of his talk, “Why I Am Glad To Be An Amer- 
ican.” In narrative style, he pointed up the 
American way of life, as seen from the eyes 
and mind of an immigrant, and in conclusion, 
subscribed to the belief that our economic sys- 
tem with its emphasis on private initiative and 
individual advancement, holds out to the teeming 
masses of the world today the one remaining 
hope of human dignity. 
Mary Ellen Houghton (Mrs. Stanley L.) 
State Recording Secretary 


Magazine Subscription 
Have YOU sent in your renewal to the D.A.R. 
Magazine? If not, please do it NOW so you will 
not miss «an issue. 


WILLIAM PATERSON CHAPTER, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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ELIZABETH PARCELLS DeVOE CHAPTER 


Hackensack, New Jersey 


Blanche Davenport 
Eva McConnell 
Bertha Borden VanStone 


172 State St., West Englewood, N. J. A FRIEND 
Compliments of MAYWOOD INN 
ROBERT MORRILL AGENCY Restaurant—Cocktail Lounge 
G al I Banquet Facilities to 250 
ener nsurance 122 West Pleasant Ave. 
Teaneck, N. J. Maywood, N. J 


Compliments of 
UNIVERSAL CHECKING SYSTEM INC. AND BURGER PRINTING CO. 


6720-24 Madison St. Guttenberg, N. J. 


Francis Hopkinson Chapter ‘ 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


RAISING OF THE FLAG ~ 


presented to 


Specialists in 


STYLE and QUALITY MONMOUTH COLLEGE — 
Long Branch, N. J. 
HIGHTSTOWN RUG CO. by 
Hightstown, New Jersey Shrewsbury Towne Chapter, D.A.R. 
July 1956 
POTTER AND HILLMAN Honoring 
Ford Sales and Service 
Hi. 8-0940-1 Hightstown, N. J. Millville, 


Right i is a bigger word nis either success or failure —C. S. Tanner 
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DREW UNIVERSITY’S historic 
Mead Hall, erected in the 1830’s by 
the Gibbons family of Savannah, 
Georgia, now serves as the adminis- 
trative center for a student body of 
770 representing 40 states and 16 
foreign countries. A liberal arts col- 
lege, a theological seminary, and a 
graduate school are located on the 
spacious 130-acre, wooded campus 
in Madison, New Jersey, only 25 
miles from New York City. 


- LOANTAKA CHAPTER, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
‘ (Organized in 1927) 


Proudly Honors 
DREW UNIVERSITY 


in appreciation of its community and national service since 1867 
in leading young men and women to ideals so important 
to our national integrity. 


New Jersey 
(Continued from page 797) 


movement and settled many land disputes 
between the proprietors. It was he who 
drew the line of division between the two 
Jerseys. It was Penn also who wrote up 
the “Concessions and Agreements of the 
Proprietors, Freeholders and Inhabitants 
of West New Jersey in America.” At first 
there were many conflicts between these 
two “halves” of New Jersey but finally in 
1702 they were united into one Colony 
subject to a government by the British 
Crown. 

During the years of the Revolution, New 
Jersey played an important part in the 
formation of the new country. Washington 
spent two and a half years in New Jersey 
during the Revolution. Here began his 
famous retreat across the state. On Christ- 
mas night, 1775, Washington and _ his 
troops made that never-to-be-forgotten 
crossing of the Delaware River and the 
astounding surprise attack was made on 
the British at Trenton. This was followed 
by another victory at Princeton. Wash- 
ington and his army later spent the winter 


‘between Great Britain and 
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THE BOTTLE HILL TAVERN 
Erected 1812 
Fine Food — Superb Service 
Route 24—Madison, N. J. FR. 7-2356 


in Morristown. After the winter of 1777 
and the horrors of Valley Forge, Washing- 
ton and his troops followed the British 
Army across New Jersey all the way to 
New York and the memorable engagement 
at Monmouth took place. In the chapel of 
the College of New Jersey, now Princeton 
University, the first account of the treaty 
the United 
States was received.. From his headquar- 
ters at Rocky Hill, Washington delivered 
his farewell address to his armies. 

New Jersey is proud to claim five signers 
of the Declaration of Independence as 
its loyal citizens. John Hart of Hopewell; 
Abraham Clark of Rahway, the poor 
man’s lawyer; Richard Stockton of Prince- 
ton; John Witherspoon, also of Princeton, 
the only clergyman to sign; and Francis 
Hopkinson of Bordentown, who was a 
great friend of Washington and was com- 
poser of the first truly American Art Song. 
Hopkinson was also the designer of the 
Great Seal of New Jersey. Another dis- 
(Continued on page 817) 
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BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Founded 1807 as Bloomfield Academy 


Offering a diversified liberal arts program including graduate work in Theology. It aims to provide a definitely 


Christian education. 


(Refer to article by Dr. Schweitzer, President) 


Presented by the following chapters: ae 


Beacon Fire Chapter 
Church and Cannon Chapter 
Eagle Rock Chapter 


Nova Caesarea Chapter — 
Watch Tower Chapter 
Westfield Chapter 


Major Joseph Bloomfield Chapter 


Georgian Bay, Canada 
with 2 bedroom summer cottage 
FOR RENT or SALE 
Excellent swimming, fishing. 
Write: L. E. Lovett, 3000 Forsythe Ave. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


We put too much faith in systems, and 
look too little to men.—Disraeli 


Historic Fredericksburg 
(Continued from page 795) 


7 landmarks or the dozens of old homes close 
to the river whose facades, perhaps, have 


‘ given way to shops, but whose upper 


stories and interiors still record the archi- 
tecture of a bygone day. Fredericksburg 
still has today more of her original fine 
buildings than Williamsburg ever dreamed 
of having as a basis for rejuvenation, and 
she lacks only a Rockefeller to make of 
her a far more authentic preservation than 
was possible in the other town. It is 
ardently hoped that this may one day be- 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which also 
explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
ITENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 


Salisbury, N. C. 
22nd ANNIVERSARY 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


Baron DeKalb Chapter 


FAIRVIEW FLOWER SHOP 
DR 3-3309 301 Church St. 
Decatur, Ga. 


DeKalb County Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


= 

Decatur, Ga. Atlanta 


symbols of elegance 


Barwick answers your every carpet and rug demand... E 


from the modest to the elegant...with luxurious, long T arwick 


wearing, stain and soil resistant man-made fiber rugs 


and carpeting...there is a texture for every taste...a mills inc 
price for every budget. ..enduring nylons, serviceable 


Makers of fine carpet 
OLD PEACHTREE ROAD, CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


rayons, long lasting blends... from approx. $4.95 per 
sq. yd. to approx. $14.95 per eq. yd. 
YOUR HEART’S DESIRE IN CARPETING WEARS THE BARWICK LABEL. 
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Mrs. Allison Curtis, American Indian 
Mrs. Elmer F. Rader, American Music 


Mrs. Philip V. Tippet, Americanism & 
D.A.R. Manual 


Mrs. Donald C. Fisk, Approved Schools 
Miss Katherine Priest, Budget 

Mrs. R. Earle Hawley, C.A.R. 

Mrs. Richard Penfield, Community Ser. 
Mrs. Carl Hartshorn, Conservation 
Mrs. Stuart A. Bristol, Credentials 
Mrs. Karl A. Reiche, D.A.R. Good Cit. 
Mrs. D. Stuart Pope, Jr., D.A.R. Mag. Sub. 

. Leroy S. Morse, D.A.R. Mag. Adver. 
. Geo. H. Vincent, D.A.R. Museum 

. Geo. F. Fisher, D.A.R. Schol. Fund 
. Howard Hinman, Finance 

Mrs. Chester Chatfield, Genealogical Rec. 


Mrs. Albert Hilding, Gov. Johnathan 
Trumbull House 


Mrs. Douglas P. Maxwell, Honor Roll 


CONNECTICUT STATE CHAIRMEN 


Mrs. Paul Collier, Service Bur. 
_ Mrs. Ralph Herman, Transportation 


Mrs. Charles Weber, Jr., Membership 
Mrs. LeRoy Montgomery, Motion Pic. 


Miss Esther Griswold, Program 
Mrs. Edgar Cossette, Jr., Radio and Television 


Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, The Flag of the 
United States of America 


Mrs. Ronald MacKenzie, 500 Club 
Mrs. William LaPlace, Parliamentarian 
Mrs. Harmon Barber, Conn. State His. 
Mrs. William Semple, State Regent’s Scrap Book 
Mrs. Max Caplan, Marshal 


Editor’s Corner 
(Continued from page 780) 


was that of Mrs. Letitia Greene Stevenson. 
After the nominations were closed Mrs. 
Cabell withdrew because she felt that the 
National Society should be presided over 
by a lady prominent in the United States. 
Mrs. Cabell early wanted the Society to 
have its own home; she lived to be 91 and 
knew that her beloved Society was pro- 
gressing toward the goals she had earlier 
visualized. 

But two things impressed me in this 
article and one was that with the passing 
years, people forget that it required courage 
to found this National Society and to 
launch it on its career. The founders were 
viewed with suspicion, on one hand as 
advocates of a foolish and disloyal 
aristocracy and on the other hand as up- 
holders of methods which would bring 
women into prominence. “Children, 
Church and Kitchen” was considered 
woman’s proper field. 

To offset this criticism, Mrs. Cabell 
opened her own home four months after 
the Society was launched to give a recep- 


tion in its honor and to Mrs. Cabell must 
go the credit for introducing pageantry as 
an element of the proceedings of the 
National Society. From that first reception 
down to the present time it has been an 
outstanding feature of the Society’s life. 
Not only does it give prestige and stir 
patriotic emotions, it has served and still 
serves to give Daughters respect for them- 
selves and their cause. 

You who have just returned from the 
thrill of seeing this pageantry, so lacking 
from our everyday lives, can appreciate 
what Mrs. Cabell did for our Society. An 
intellectual friend of mine, eligible for 
membership scoffs at my earnestness and 
super-patriotism, and our flag exercises as 
she calls it. However, those of you who 
know anything about the Navy,—why do 
the men so conscientiously perform the 
rite of going aboard? They are gruff, 
tough men but the flag is a symbol to them 
as it is to us,—not something of which to 
be ashamed. Why are so many afraid to 
show patriotism? 


The years are sure to etch some wrinkles on 
your brow, but there need be none in your heart, 
Ayer 


Richard Gregson, Junior Am. Cit. 
Charles Marchant, Junior Mem. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, Nominating 
; Mrs. Robert W. Alvord, Oliver Elsworth See 
Homestead 
Mrs. Harvey Bowman, Press Relations 
Mrs. Austin Poirier, Pub. Scrap Book 
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MRS. CHARLES BREED GILBERT 
CONNECTICUT STATE REGENT 


A tribute of esteem and affection.by her Board of Management 


Mrs, Philip V. Tippet, State Vice Regent Mrs. Roger W. Hart,.State Chaplain 
Mrs, William H. Vining, State Rec. Sec. Mrs. Charles W. Hill, State Cor. Sec. 
Miss Katherine Matthies, State Organ. Sec. d __ Mrs, Howard Hinman, State Treasurer 
Mrs, George F. Fisher, State Ass’t Treas. oo _ Mrs, William Guardenier, State Con. Regis. 
Mrs. Howard S. Smith, State Historian ¥ a, Mrs. Howard S. Parsons, State Librarian 


Councilors 


Mrs. Ralph E. Herman Mrs. Frederick L. Rockwell Mrs, Allen Kerr 
Mrs. G. Harold Welch Charles McLean 

Miss Alberta Twist Oscar F. Willhelm 

Mrs. Karl A. Reiche Miss Katherine L. Priest _ 


Mrs. Francis Wheeler 


National Chairmen from Connecticut 
Mrs. G. Harold Welch, Junior American Citizens es ; 
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Famous for Fresh Baked and Frozen Apple and Fruit 
Pies, Cakes, Cookies, Apples, Cider, Jams and Jellies. 


“Quality is our Most Precious Ingredient” 


WINTON BROTHERS 
ORONOQUE ORCHARDS 


~ Merritt Parkway, Exit 53 — Opposite Sikorsky Plant 
“MAIN STREET — STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


‘Our TV Auto Teller allows you to do your tiie Bank- 
ing from the.seat of your car, free from parking trouble. 


THE MECHANICS & FARMERS 
SAVINGS BANK 


BRANCH OFFICES 


_ FAIRFIELD — SOUTHPORT — STRATFORD — NORTH END 


R, D.A.R., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
TV AUTO TEL es 
EPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 


“The Oldest Parish in the Oldest Diocese Outside the British Isles” 


The Parish was organized in 1707; the Diocese of Connecticut, in 1783. The first — 
Bishop, the Reverend Doctor Samuel Seabury, was consecrated in Aberdeen, Scotland in be 
1784. The Reverend Doctor Samuel Johnson, known as the “Father of Episcopacy” in Con- — 
necticut, was rector for thirty-nine years. Eventually he became the first President of Kings 


College, New York (Columbia University). His son, William Samuel Johnson was a framer 
and signer of the Constitution of the United States, the first Senator from Connecticut and Ee ie 
the President of Columbia University after the Revolution. The Reverend Doctor Loyal 
Young Graham, 3rd, has been rector for twenty-nine years. He has carried on the pattern 
of patriotism established by his predecessors, having served with combat troops as Marine 


private and Army Chaplain in both World Wars. 


a reminder to all who pass by that Peter denied Jesus Christ thrice before the cock crowed. 
The bell in the steeple, cast in Fairfield, Connecticut in 1743, rang out the news of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence and has been rung every July 4 since that time! 


Ve VISIT CHRIST CHURCH THIS 250TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR, 
et and GOLDEN ROOSTER FAIR, September 14th 


ne 
Roo: he steeple, a Revolutionary relic, it off. The cock also serves as Maine. ee 
cessful attempt to knock it 0 
eee there by Britis 


AMERICAN 


THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Under the Direction of JOHN HOUSEMAN 


KATHARINE ALFRED 
HEPBURN DRAKE ‘4 


and the Festival Acting Company 
IN REPERTORY exe 


OTHELLO 


OPENING JUNE 22 (evening) 


OF VENICE 


OPENING JULY 10 (matinee) 


MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING § 


OPENING AUGUST 3 (evening) 


4 


For complete information regarding performance schedule, 
prices, inns, restaurants in the Stratford area write the 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Shakespeare Festival 
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re THE GENERAL GOLD SELLECK SILLIMAN HOUSE 


This fine home on Holland Hill, built in 1756, is located two miles from the Coates of 
Fairfield, Connecticut. On this height, overlooking Long Island Sound, the Silliman family — 
built their homes. They were sojourners in Holland, having gone there at the time of the 
Reformation. 


There is a great central chimney containing flues for five fireplaces, and panelling with 
interesting old hinges and wooden pegs. In the back of the central fireplace are the 
original Holland Postage Stamp bricks. 

It was here on May 21, 1775, that Colonel Silliman brought his bride, Mary Fish 
Noyes, a widow. 

During the war for independence, Gold Selleck Silliman promoted rapidly from the 
rank of Lt. Colonel to General, used the house as headquarters for the regiment of State 
Militia he commanded in the defense of Fairfield. 

On a moonlight night in the winter of 1779, a group of Tories raided the house and 
marched the General and his son William, to a whaleboat in the harbor. He was held 
prisoner on Long Island until the end of the war. Mary Silliman packed her valuables 
and went to the home of a friend in Trumbull accompanied by her little son, Selleck. 
From this spot they could see the light of the burning town. 

Only because the invaders did not dare to venture where they might be exposed to 
attacks from behind stone fences and shrubbery, was the home of so prominent a rebel as 
General Silliman spared. It served as a refuge for the distressed inhabitants of Fairfield. 


This house, still standing, and in good repair is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Hajas. 


_ Sponsored by: 


; Individual Bead of General Gold Selleck Silliman Branch, 
Sons of the American Revolution 
and 
Individual members of Mary Silliman Chapter 
_ Daughters of the American Revolution 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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ADDITIONAL 
BECKWITH NOTES 


Including New England and New York State 
families of Avery, Ely, Gilbert, Holmes, Lee, 
Smith (Nehemiah, Richard and Simon), Souther- 
land, Stoddard, Stanton, Updike, Wightman, and 
Williams. 


Limited—Non-profit Edition 
$3.50 


Frederick Harlan Beckwith 


2272 Elm Street Stratford, Connecticut 


TOM THUMB 
Joseph C. Padua, Proprietor 


“Say It with Flowers” 
956 North Avenue 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


J. A. ANDERSON & SONS 
RESIDENTIAL — INDUSTRIAL BUILDER 
Remodeling-Renovating Established Since 1918 
129 MAIN STREET, STRATFORD, CONN. 

Telephone: EDison 7-4722 


Sponsored by 
SABRA TRUMBULL CHAPTER 


of Rockville, Connecticut 


In 1736, a small hamlet, which later became the city 
of Rockville. was settled. The location was selected because 
of the excellent water power, making possible the early 
woolen industry. 


The Hockanum Mills of Rockville manufactured material 
for four of our presidents’ inaugural suits. 


the finest material, was 


Mills 


The woolen industry, making 
most important in the growth of the town. The 
continued to operate until they were closed in 1951. 


MARY SILL IMAN CHAPTER, D.A. R. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE STRATFIELD 
Hotel with Charm and Tradition 


SPECIAL DAILY DINNERS 
from 5:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
SUNDAY from 12:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
$2.40 to $4.75 complete 
FREE PARKING on Sundays and Holidays 
1241 Main Street 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


G. W. FAIRCHILD & SONS, INC. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
BRIDGEPORT and WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Compliments of 
WATSON’S DEPARTMENT STORE 


Established 1889 


East Main Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


SALON JUSTINE 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Greetings to on Daughters 
from SARAH WHITMAN HOOKER CHAPTER 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


In memory of the First Regent 
MRS. JOHN A. BUCKINGHAM, 1904-1908 
Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter, Watertown, Conn. 


Compliments of 
HILL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
THE CITY NATIONAL BANK 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Greetings from 
EMMA HART WILLARD CHAPTER 
Berlin, Connecticut 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
of New Canaan, Conn. 


Visit 
JUST BUTTONS MUSEUM 
Southington, Connecticut 


Magazine Chairmen 


Send a list of your members with their ad- 
dresses—chapter year books may be used—to 
the Magazine Office, 1776 D Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Our staff will note the date of 
expiration ofthe ones that are subscribers. This 
can be done for you during the summer months 
ONLY. Start the season’s work right this fall 
with magazine records! 


John Bailey’s Grave 
(Continued from page 744) 


been in existence as Church for 190 years 
and is important historically because Wash- 
ington, as the first President, with members 
of his government, worshipped here. It is 
also tremendously interesting as architec- 
ture. 


mily Kempson Dow, Reg 


NATHAN ‘HALE MEMORIAL ‘CHAPTER 


Interior Decorator and Consultant 
hairena” 


East Haddam, Bo acy Member A. I. D. 
PHOEBE HUMPHREY CHAPTER 
Mrs. Woodward Lynch, Regent 
Collinsville, Connecticut 


OLD RIVERTON INN 


Riverton, Connecticut 
Hospitality Since 1796 
Open Every Day of the Year 


In Memory of Captain Stephen Stow 
Sponsored by Freelove Baldwin Stow, Inc. 
Milford, Conn. 


Tribute to Connecticut Daughters 


Our thanks to you for sending in over $1,185 worth of 
ads. Mary Silliman Chapter was far out in front with $510. 
Mrs. LeRoy Stevens, State Chairman, was aided by Mrs. 
Charles B. Gilbert, State Regent. 
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GREETINGS FROM 
ABIGAIL PHELPS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Good citizenship implies a knowledge of the 
country’s financial system. To those who should 
know more about— 


The 
Ensign-Bickford 


Our Financial System at Work ee 


How our Reserve Bank System Works 


Company 


Loans, Investments and Interest Rates 
The Effects of Federal Reserve Policies 
The Effects of Treasury Operations 


Basic Issues of Monetary Policies 


We suggest you hand your local banker $4.00 
and ask him to obtain this authoritative, readable 
and understandable set of brochures for you from 
The American Bankers Association. ee 


Safety Fuse 


THE SIMSBURY BANK and ' 
& TRUST COMPANY Primacord® Detonating Fuse 


Simsbury, Conn. for Mining and Blasting 


WEATOGUE GARAGE 
_ SIMSBURY HOUSE Your Complete Auto Center 


College Highway 


Simsbury, Conn. 


upon President Washington to proclaim a 

| National Day of Thanksgiving. 
- From this strife-ridden beginning, New 
Jersey has come far in maintaining its 
position of importance. Because of its 
geographic location, New Jersey has many 
Tel. SIMSBURY, OLDFIELD fine superhighways, turnpikes, tunnels and 
8-4470 8-4479 bridges as ways of ingress and egress. In- 
_ dustries have thrived because of the rich- 
ness of soil and water power at their dis- 
posal. State Forests and Parks are main- 
me New Jersey tained for the enjoyment of travelers and 
Riess (Continued from page 807) tourists. Our seacoast towns are a haven 
for visitors and vacationers. There are 
tinguished patriot was Elias Boudinot who _ still many historic houses and Revolution- 
was President of the Continental Congress ary battlegrounds which are well pre- 
and one of the signers of the Treaty of served and treasured. Encouraged by loyal 
Peace with Great Britain. In 1789 Boudi- Daughters of the American Revolution 
not, as a member of the House of Repre- much has been done to restore and main- 
sentatives, introduced a resolution calling tain these relics of a glorious past. 


© Excellent Cuisine 
e Restful Rooms 

© Cocktail Lounge 
© Open Every day 
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Greetings 
MARY CLAP WOOSTER CHAPTER 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Greetings from 
RED LAMB 
— Gifts — 

326 Central Ave. 


New Haven, Conn. 


S.A.R. 


Branch No. 1 


New Haven, 


‘ompliments of 
A FRIEND OF THE MA Y CLAP CHAPTER 
New Haven, Connecticu 


HAMILTON & CO., INC. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT ec 


a 
New Haven’s Own Store 


SHOPPING HEADQUARTERS 


for the whole family and 
your home! 


iu 


71 Elm oes 


New Haven 


and 
Hamden Plaza 


2 Stores for Your 


Shopping 
Convenience. 
Compliments of 
A FRIEND OF THE MARY CLAP WOOSTER CHAPTER 


Connecticut 


New 


av 


RANDALL DOWNS 


Regent and Civic Leader 


Mary Wooster Chapter hadi: ‘Conn. 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 759) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Colonel Andrew Lynn Chapter—$1.00 
Massy Harbison Chapter—$5.00 
Green Academy Chapter—$1.00 
Old York Road Chapter—$2.00 
Quaker City Chapter—$5.00 
SoutH CAROLINA 
Blue Savannah Chapter—$3.00 
Daniel Morgan Chapter—$2.00 
Fort Sullivan Chapter—$5.00 
Moultrie Chapter—$1.00 
Kate Barry Chapter—$2.00 
Peter Horry Chapter—$1.00 at 
Richard Winn Chapter—$1.00 ; 
William Capers Chapter—$1.00 
TEXAS 
Corpus Christi Chapter—$6.00 
General Levi Casey Chapter—$5.00 
John McKnitt Alexander Chapter— 
gift of Mrs. Virginia Brown Angly—$5.00 
gift of Mrs. Hal Biggers—$5.00 
gift of Mrs. Larry W. Morris—$5.00 
Lieutenant Thomas Barlow Chapter—$5.00 
Martha Jefferson Randolph 


VIRGINIA 
Freedom Hill Chapter—$2.00 
Princess Anne County Chapter—$5.00 
WASHINGTON 
Governor Isaac Stevens 
West VIRGINIA 
Borderland Chapter—$5.00 
Matthew French Chapter—$5.00 
Ravenswood Chapter—$2.00 63 
WISCONSIN 
Oshkosh Chapter—$5.00 
Solomon J uneau 00 


GENERAL MEMORY O mz 
| DAVID HUMPHRIES, F 
ho 
— Ider of AWAR 
presented by 
a 
x 


WOOSTER CHAPTER 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Honors 


MRS. JAMES FREDERICK HUNTER 


CHAPTER MEMBER SINCE 1909 


Chapter Parliamentarian serving 
Chairman of Finance, National Defense, etc. 

Connecticut State Director of Ellsworth Memorial Association. . 1939-42 
State Corresponding Secretary. 
Treasurer—State Officers and Regents Club... 

State Assistant Treasurer....... 

State Treasurer ............ 

Chairman Student Loan and Scholarship Committee 
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HISTORIC WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 


At ‘the Windham Library, see the carving of Bacchus by Tory prisoners. Enjoy Dr. po op at 
Windham Center, opposite the homes of General Elderkin and Colonel Dyer of “Battle of the fae ‘io Don't 
miss the Nathan Hale Homestead in Coventry. 


Compliments of ANNE WOOD ELDERKIN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Willimantic, Connecticut 


Greetings from Wadsworth Chapter Compliments of 
in Connecticut JUDEA CHAPTER, D.A. R. 


Washington, Connecticut 


1892 - 1957 
COMPO poh CHAPTER THE GUILFORD KEEPING SOCIETY 
Jestport, Conn. “Keepers of Guilford’s Heritage’ 
Honors Minute Men at Battle of Gemee Hill, April 1777 ___Guitfora, Conn. — Founded in 1639 


EUNICE DENNIE BURR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Mrs. Charles H. Weber, Jr., Regent 


IN MEMORY 
Presents 


of our 
FAMILIES OF OUR 
BELOVED PAST REGENTS REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTORS 


John W. Fenton......... 1928-31 by Mrs. Chester H. Chatfield 
r 340 A ng all thirteen colonies, with two 
s. Irving B. Stone...........1931-34 generations and all infoomenton on application papers up to 
. Hart A. Stoddard.........1939-40 pages, fully indexed, book-bound, $6.00. 
ie nly 40 copies left. 
wee Mrs. Earle L. Townsend........ 1941-42 Revolutionary Ancestors of Members. 1953 
s. George S. Waterbury...... 1946-48 


75 cents 
See add in D.A.R. Magazine for April, 1956 


COMPO HILL CHAPTER page 442 
~ Send check ord s) to 
8 Wakeman Road, Fairfield, Conn. 
DACOTAH CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. eetings from 
Fargo, North Dakots JOHN ELDRED CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Compliments of 
BAY VOYAGE 


ARE YOU AN ARMIGER? Jamestown, 
Jamestown, R. 
Coat of arms of any‘family searched out and described SMITH’S FLOWERS 
$2.00: British or continental. Authenticity guaranteed. ee Established 1864 


Send several names in your ancestry. 


Vv. H. Tatum and Associates 
1352 Bains Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


Archives—Libraries—Field Trips 
Member: Nat'l Genealogical Society 
Past President 
Sons of the American Revolution 
WILLIAM GALBRAITH SMITH, A.B. 
Box 7319 Benj. Franklin P. O., Washington, D. C. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED | 1037 Jamestown 1057 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, Rhode Island 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully de- TERCENTENARY 
SB dicots. All subjects welcomed. Write or send your Visit OLD HOME WEEK August 10-17 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue BLOCK ISLAND 6 CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
New York 17, N. Y. Bloc! — 
Compliments of 
GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
East _Rhode Island 


A man who does not know how to learn from 
his mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of peice ROCRAY AGENCY 
his life—Henry Ward Beecher. 


eal Estate & Insurance 
Riverside, Rhode Island 
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Elizabeth Chestnut Barnes, State 
Editor of the Maryland Society D.A.R. 
has compiled a beautiful pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Maryland Society called 
“What Do the Daughters Do?” It has 
photographs of its State Regent, Mrs. 
Thomas Stevens George, of our President 
General and of Maryland’s Honorary Pres- 
ident General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert. The 
reason for this pamphlet is given as fol- 
lows: 

“A few months ago, a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
who had recently joined the Society, was 
asked by a friend why she had become a 
member and ‘What do the Daughters Do?’ 
To this relevant question, the new member 
instantly replied, “They devote their ener- 
gies to preserving the institutions of the 
Country. The American Way of Life, mark 
historic spots—that sort of thing.’ ‘Yes,’ 
replied her friend, ‘but how do they do 
this? How is your organization set up? 
What does the Society do nationally? What 
in Maryland? What are the membership 
requirements? Is there a National Head- 
quarters ?’ 

Since she had joined the D.A.R. very 
recently and had not as yet attended many 
Chapter meetings, the new member had to 
admit that she knew little more about this 
great organization of nearly 200,000 wom- 
en than did her friend, with the exception 
of the membership requirements which she 
had recently fulfilled. She determined, 
therefore, to find out at the earliest possi- 
ble moment the answers to these questions, 
which she ultimately did, as to the National 
Society, in the excellent factual brochure 
‘What the Daughters Do’ compiled by 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, Honorary 
President General, in which she discusses 
the work of the D.A.R. on a National level. 
The new member still had to find the an- 
swer to the question ‘What Do the Daugh- 
ters Do in Maryland?’ ” 

This pamphlet is the result and is well 
worth the consideration of other states to 
give to prospective members, cantankerous 
editors or just to tell the D.A.R. story in 
your own state. 


The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation plans a short course to be 


held July 25-27 under co-sponsorship with 
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2 
the Foundation of the Preservation of His. 
toric Lexington and Fayette County, Ky. 
A welcome luncheon will be given the 
opening day, a reception and dinner in the 
evening. Registration is limited to 80 peo- 
ple and a $25 fee covers all lectures, so- 
cial events, bus tours and meals. It does 
not include hotel or transportation costs. 
Mrs. Lido May will speak on “Henry Clay, 
Kentuckian”; there will be an all day 
architectural tour conducted by Clay Lan- 
caster; Mrs. Margaret Brown Klapthor, 
associate curator at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and author of The Dresses of the 
First Ladies of the White House will con- 
duct a course and many others. For fur- 
ther information write to Mrs. Betty Walsh 
Morris, 235 Glendale Avenue, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Registration closes July 17th. 


The West Virginia D.A.R. News de- 
voted a column to the D.A.R. Magazine in 
its March issue. The State Regent of Ohio, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Davis says that Western 
Reserve Chapter (Cleveland ) increased 
subscriptions from 15 to 61 or more than 
400%. Can any other chapter in the 
country top this? 


Spinning Wheel Chapter, Marshall- 
town, Towa says that its member Mrs. 
Lloyd Larson for the past three years has 
given each new member and each Junior 
member a subscription to our Magazine. 
This chapter is one of four in Iowa that 
has better than 30% of its membership 
as subscribers. Some of you who attend 
Congress regularly may remember Mrs. 
Larson as the lady who has woven so many 
rugs and stoles to be sold through the 
country towards D.A.R. objectives. 

From our printers’.“‘Little Gazette” we 
quote this: 

“Disraeli once wrote: ‘Life is too short 
to be little’. He might have written it, ‘Life 
is too short to belittle’. Most of us have a 
very human inclination to minimize the 
attributes and achievements of others. How 
often we catch ourselves saying ‘I don’t 
hand him anything’ or ‘Anybody could 
have done that’ or ‘I can’t understand how 
she rates so much’ or ‘He certainly must 
have a pull with somebody’ or any number 
of other ungenerous comments! We don’t 
mean to be unkind; we simply have fallen 
into the unpleasant habit of tossing velvet- 
covered - brickbats.” 
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“It is an easy y habit to acquire slain 
whenever we criticize others, we are sub- 
consciously jacking up our own ego. By 
making somebody else look smaller we 
loom larger in our own estimation. But 
we don’t loom larger in the estimation of 
other people! Really big people—unselfish 
people—don’t go around cutting other 
people down to size.” 

“Check up on yourself the next time you 
are tempted to be nasty. Notice how you 
feel when you criticize others. You'll dis- 
cover that you have to be little yourself 
to belittle others!” 


Lucy M. Lennox, National Defense 
Chairman of Kinnikinnick Chapter in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado wrote us about 
Dr. H. Richard van Saun, who is associate 
professor of Psychology in Colorado 
College. The thesis he required of his 
senior class involved research into the 
effect of so called ‘comic’ books for chil- 
dren. He addressed this chapter on the 
result and the members responded by 
calling the facts to their citizens and a 
clean up program was begun which spread 
to other parts of the state. Kinnikinnick 
Chapter gave him an award and a generous 


check. 
Red Mill Chapter of New Jersey 


proves that business may be mixed suc- 
cessfully with pleasure for its Antique 
House Tour and.Tea was a success. About 
forty people drove in private cars to visit 
seven old houses. In Teaneck, Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Davis pointed out the bullet holes 
in the old beams of her living room. Built 
in 1734 by John Ackerman, it has been 
preserved in its original state. In Mrs. 
George Farrel’s home, there was a 
modernized interpretation of Colonial 
decoration. In her Dutch Colonial home, 
built in 1763 by Casporious Westervelt, 
are old crystal, elegant mahogany canopy 
beds and impressive curly maple highboys. 
At the old Belair Homestead in River 
Edge, built in the early 1800’s Mrs. A. E. 
Roby had a “model home” type of decora- 
tion with clever use of brilliant color. 
Other homes visited were Mrs. J. Shea’s 
Jr. (1780); Mrs. L. K. Lydecker who said 
that the oldest wing of her Maywood home 
was built in 1690; Dr. Gertrude Bilhuber 
who was born in her Dutch Colonial 
Mansion and the Brinkerhoff House in Tea- 
neck (Mrs. Frederick Schuh’s). 


Miss Martha is 


Madam Rachel Edgar Chapter of Paris, 
Illinois. But Miss Logan is more than a 
regent; she has received special recogni- 
tion in another field which was publicized 
in the Terre Haute Tribune-Star recently. 
Miss Logan is a language specialist and 
foreign commerce correspondent and has 
specialized in Spanish. She has traveled 
abroad extensively and in 1943 became a 
WAVE and rose in the ranks to become 
a full lieutentant in 1946. 


When Miss Martha J. Watts on her 
100th birthday was asked how one grows 
old so gracefully she replied “Age is a 
quality of the mind. Keep the mind young 
and you don’t grow old. And remember, 
also, nothing is so destructive as thinking 
too much about yourself.” Miss Watts is 
the only remaining charter member of 
Josiah Edson Chapter, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. She was born at Danville, Vermont 
on February 23, 1857 the daughter of 
Lambert and Martha (Martin) Watts who 
became Minnesotians in 1859, the year 
after the state was admitted to the Union. 
A two year old, she came by train to 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, then by river 
boat to Hastings and subsequently by 
horse-drawn lumber wagon to the farm in 
Rice County southwest of Dennison. 


ving Memory of Our Faithful Member 
LITTLEFIELD IRWIN POINTER 
STEPHENS CHAPTER, Decatur, Alabama 


CORNELIA GREENE CHAPTER 


Missouri 


Compliments of 


THE FARMERS BANK 
of 


Braggadocio, Missouri 
Frank L. Long, Cashier 
since organized in 1911 

His 3 daughters are members 


Gayoso Chapter, D.A.R. 


Compliments of 
Coppage-Long Gin & Delinting Co. 


Growers of 


CERTIFIED COTTONSEED AND SOYBEANS 


Braggadocio, Missouri 


Have you registered your family coat 
of arms with 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
OF ARMS 
Write for literature. A non-profit organization 
for the preservation of American coats of arms. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ARMS 
P. O. Box 1232 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SQUAW 


fl MOUNTAIN INN 
on Moosehead Lake 
GREENVILLE JCT., ME. 


e Motor Launch 
fining ‘Thrills All Sports 

Dancing © Cocktail 
e Picnics e NO HAY FE 


Mid-June to Mid-September. Moderate inne 
Write for illustrated folder 
Julia Crafts Sheridan, Manager 
(Regent Pine Tree Chapter, Guilford, Me.) 


CAPE Cop 


Cape Cod .. . the elbow in the sea 
. . » ideal from the first sign of 

spring through a sunlit Indian Summer. Enjoy the 
world’s most beautiful beaches, marvelous golfing, 
deep sea and fresh water fishing, sailing, and his- 
toric sights. The ladies will applaud charming 
curiosity, antique, artist-craftsmen shops, and sight- 
seeing trips. Our famous resorts and inns offer 
unexcelled facilities for groups. 


Direct Air Service from New York and Boston 
Deluxe Rail Service 
for complete information on hotels and facilities 


CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Hyannis 86, Massachusetts 


U.S. #5 Tel. Hatfield 7-5502 
THE JENNY LIND MOTEL 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags. 
Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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‘the deserving 
with the 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE PLAQUES 


bear a proud name—serve a worthy tradition 
The best and most impressive of bronze and aluminum a 
plaques for testimonials, awards, and memorials, and - 
at truly economical prices, too. Our vast facilities and 
long years of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every 
occasion from a warm per- 
sonal testimonial to a great, 
enduring memorial. 


Send for our new 
Testimonial and 
Award Catalog. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. OR , New York 12, N. Y. 


Judd & Detweiler | 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 ® DC 


SEND FOR Free Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American Genealogies. 


Write to 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Books of All Kinds Bought and Sold 
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Your best market 
or 


From the Heart of America’s Dairyland, 
Greetings to the — of the An merican } Revolution Aa 


4 FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Sponsored by Fort : Atkinson Chapter 


Compliments of 


WEINBRENNER SHOE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York—The Empire State 
(Continued from page 782 


their ‘start’ in the recognized Theatre Art 
Center of the World known as Broadway. 
Young hopefuls from everywhere in the 
Nation come here to seek the path to 
stardom in the ‘city of bright lights.’ 
The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory exhibits large displays illustrating the 
habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present; collections 
of the smallest insects to the skeleton of 
the huge Brontosaurus, which in life 
weighed over twenty-five tons. The Mu- 
seum’s Department of Astronomy is housed 
in the Hayden Planetarium. Here, favorite 
sho both young and old include 


~ 


“Trip to the Moon,” “Our Neighbor 
Worlds” and “Messengers from Space,” 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, also in 
New York City, has over a million works 
of art. It is the largest collection of its 
kind in the Western Hemisphere. 

This summer is an ideal time to visit 
New York Zoological Park, better known 
as “Bronx Zoo,” because in the Spring the 
staff began to stock the new eight million 
dollar Aquarium with fish and aquatic 
mammals. 

The metropolis of our State has a popu- 
lation of over eight million, but New 
Yorkers refer to it affectionately as “our 
Town”—and it has the largest WELCOME 
that was ever printed on any mat! 


(VISIT NEW YORK THE D.A.R. WAY) 
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Greetings Wisconsin 


Fond du Lac Chapter—Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Air view of St. Agnes School of Nursing and Hospital with Marion College in foreground. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Visit 
SISSON’S PEONY GARDENS 
Rosendale, Wis. 


Peonies blooming from 
June 5 to June 20 


Order peony roots from peonies in bloom 


SOLOMON JUNEAU CHAPTER 
D. A. R. of Shorewood — 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Greetings from 


Waukesha-Continental Chapter No. 13 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Congratulations—Racine Chapter 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
On Their 
SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 
1897 -+1957 


mpliments of 
TYRANENA HAPTER, D. A. R. 
ke Mills, Wisconsin 


Visit RASEY HOUSE 
Home of Beloit Chapter 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Blige! 
€OOK AND BROWN LIME COMPANY 


DEPOSITORY FOR THE 
D.A.R. SINCE 1896 


C. F. JacosseEn, President 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Searches in 


PITTSYLVANIA AND 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED ing 
FINEST CAST BRONZE Airpor Drive, Danville, Virginia 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


“Treland’s Magazine” 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, articles, 
picture of past and present; $3.00 annually. Publishers, 
Irish Ancestry Guild. 2000-word general family histories, 
$8.00; Hand-Painted Parchment Coats of Arms, $5. Agents 
also required. Enquiries to Sec. 1.A.G. 22, Farmhill Rd., 
Dundrum, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 


ALONG THE OFF POST ROAD 
BL | 
NOKLH- EAST AND NORTH-WEST THROUGH g | 
THIS Stall 
THERE PASSE ban ki: bli h 
PASSE seeking a publisher 
A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FRANCE AND | : 
VOLUNTEER IN THE CAUSE Send for our illustrated bouklet, To the Author in Search 


OF AMERICAN LIBERTY of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
others. All subjects. New authors welcome. Write today 
for Booklet RV. It's free. 
VANTAGE PRESS. 120 W. 3st Street, New York | 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28 
GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 


Genealogies 
1819 G St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DESIGN PA 105 


KINNIKINNIK CHAPTER, D. A, R. 
HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS Colorado Springs, Colorado EPO 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS JUNIOR COMMITTEE. Kinnikinnik Chapter 
Colorado 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure jreetings 


NAMAQUA CHAPTER Loveland, Colorado 
The Sweetheart Town 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
ROSSMOYNE, OHIO Information write 

MIRIAM DUNN CONKLING 

1424 Gaylord St. Denver 6, Colorado 
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CAPTAIN JOHN GUNNISON CHAPTER 


UTE COUNCIL TREE 


near Delta, Colorado 
Where Chief Ouray and the White Men met to discuss their problems. Designated as 
Pioneer Landmark by the Captain John Gunnison Chapter D.A.R. 


This page is made possible by the following business men of Delta, Colorado 


SCOTTY’S MOTEL FLYING “A” MOTEL 
Cliff and Ethel Harter Delta’s Newest Motel on Highway 50 


TERRELL’S CAFE & LOUNGE ——- CALLAWAY’S COFFEE POT 


“Just good food” 


Famous for steaks 


Howard and Lillie Jaharis—proprietors PHILLIPS 66 PRODUCTS 
GAY JOHNSON’S SUPER SERVICE 


Earl Johnson—owner 


DELTA COUNTY INDEPENDENT 
COLORADO BANK & TRUST CO. Covering area, state, national 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and international news 
COMET DRUG DUNBARS DRUG STORE 
Health Headquarters for farm and home Filling prescriptions is our main Business 


Patronize Our Advertisers—It Helps 


» and 
today 
R 


Folder 

Shows 

Proper 
Marking of 
Graves 

and 
Historic 
Sites 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorfully 
NEWMAN hand-chased cast bronze mark- 
ers and plaques, famous for quality since 
1882. 


Write at once .. . no obligation. 


G74 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati 3, 
Ohio 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
CITED AUTHORITY” 


: (American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of America’’ 
and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
Specializing in Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guilford, 
Cabarrus, Iredell, and central N. C. counties, 
but work anywhere in the state. 

25 years experience 


WM. D. KIZZIAH, Salisbury, N. C. 


Pedigree Extensions 
to 
Coats of Arms 
NOBILITY, ROYALTY 


Send data on earliest 
known ancestor 


EDITH TUNNELL, Designer of 
Jamestown and Mayflower Mapsetans. 


1 JACOBUS PLACE 
New York 63, N. Y. 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
...and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


The Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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